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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


J UST as we are going to press we 
learn with surprise and indig^nation of 
the order which has been served 
upon our beloved Protector, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, by the Government of Madras. 
We quote from the Times of June 19 : 

Mrs. Besant was recently ordered to Ootaca- 
mund, but the order was cancelled. The Gover- 
nor, Lord Pentland, to-day came to Madras, and 
in the course of the day the following order was 
issued : 

“ In the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by Rule 3 of the Defence of India (Con- 
solidation) Rules, 1915, the Governor in Council 
has directed the service of orders on Mrs. 
Besant, Mr. G. S. Arundale, Mr. B. P. Wadia, 
prohibiting them from attending or taking any 
part in any meeting, from delivering any lec- 
ture, from making any speech, and from pub- 
lishing or securing the publication of any 
writings or speech composed by them, placing 
their correspondence under censorship, and 
directing further that, after the expiry of a brief 
prescribed period, they shall cease to reside in 
the city of Madras or district of Chingleput (a 
large town near Madras), and shall take up 
their residence and remain within any of the 
following six areas : 

‘‘ Nilgiri district, Coimbatore district, Bel- 
laiy district, the Palni Hills, the Shevaroy 
Hills, and the municipal town of Vizagapatam.” 

An emergency meeting of the London 
members of this Order was at once called, 
and in spite of very short notice our new 
Star House at 6, Tavistock Square was 
filled to overflowing, members sitting on 
the floor and standing, as enough seats 
were not available. The following resolu- 
tion, which was moved by Lady Emily 
Lutyens (the National Representative), 
seconded by Mr. Irving Cooper (Orga- 


nising Secretary for the United States of 
America), and supported by Professor 
Jean Delville (National Representative 
for Belgium) , was unanimously passed : 

That this meeting protests against the action 
of the Government of Madras in prohibiting 
its Protector, Mrs. Besant, from carrying on her 
religious and educational work, particularly as 
it applies to the Order of the Star in the East, 
and calls upon His Excellency the Viceroy to 
over-rule this arbitrary and unnecessaiy act of 
injustice. 

Copies of this resolution were sent by 
cable to H.E. The Viceroy of India, H. E. 
the Governor of Madras, and by letter 
to the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State for India. M. Delville’s remarks 
are given here in full as they represent so 
completely the position which we should 
adopt as members of this Order : 

tlavmg received from my distinguished col- 
league, Lady Emily Lutyens, an invitation to 
join with the English members of the Star in 
the East m holding this meeting, I must admit 
to just a little hesitation on account of my being 
a Belgian refugee. At the same time, I think 
that it is possible for me, as the National Repre- 
sentative of Belgium, to do my duty in that 
capacity without infringing the laws of the 
British Empire, for which, as a refugee, I 
must declare my admiration and express my 
gratitude. ... I therefore abstain, formally, 
from expressing any opinion on the action of 
the Government of British India in connection 
with Mrs. BesanPs political propaganda for 
Home Rule in India. It is a definite political 
action taken against a definite political propa- 
ganda, and neither as a stranger nor as a 
member of the Star have I the right to voice 
any protest against it. Having thus made ray 
attitude clear, I will now say a few words on 
the great principles at stake. 

[Continued overleaf, 
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When, however, I examine the Governmental 
“ (Jider,” I find, to my great surprise, that it 
IS not confined to the political activities of Mrs. 
Besant. It also strikes at the Philosophical, 
Ethical, and Peligious Movement of which she 
is the leader in her capacity as Protector of the 
Star in the East. It interferes with her free- 
dom to teach, write and speak on these subjects, 
none of which Jiave any connection with Home 
Rule or any other political question. All this 
teaching soars high above mere national ques- 
tions, and can, in no way, interfere with the 
Governmental prerogatives of any country. 

The Star in the East is exclusively ethical, 
and religious, its activities are international, 
and Its principles cannot be attacked from the 
point of view of any law of any country. They 
belong to the domain of Religion and Con- 
science ; they belong to the Soul, and not to the 
political arena. 

Now in forbidding Mrs. Besant to speak or 


write, in forbidding Airs. Besant to travel where 
she wishes, in depriving our Protector of liberty 
of action, they strike at the Order of the Star 
in the East as a whole, and hinder it in all of 
Its many beneficent activities. . . . That is 

why I, taking my place on this strictly spiritual 
and international standpoint, do not hesitate to 
join you in protesting. In the name of liberty 
of thought, in the name of religious tolerance, 
in the name of those principles for which noble 
England has made herself the champion, I, the 
Representative of the Order of the Star in the 
East in Belgium, raise myself above the limita- 
tions of nationality and utter my protest. The 
times for religious and philosophical persecution 
are past, and it is sad and disconcerting to see 
them again showing signs of life just at the 
moment when the civilised nations are engaged 
in a death stiuggle for liberty and human 
right. 
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‘ SuFFi-R Little Children to Come Unto Me. ’ 



By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 


It should be clearly understood that the contents of In the Starlight” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels she is 
more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she were to confine 
herself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions. 


W E are devoting a considerable 
portion of our Magazine this 
month to the question of 
mothers and children, because 
in England the first week in July is to be 
a “ Baby Week.” Meetings are being 
organised all over the country to bring 
this all-important subject before the 
public, and we want the Herald to be 
one of the agents to rouse a sense of 
responsibility in the community. 

The subject is a very vital one for 
England, for not only is the flower of 
her manhood being killed on the battle-’ 
field, but her infant population is dying 
even more rapidly. A recent report issued 
by the British Government slates that in 
the four years from 1911 to 1914, 575,078 
children under five years of age died, 
and that of this appalling number 287,000 
of the deaths were preventible. Truly a 
massacre of the Innocents ! And if these 
terrible figures represent the death-rate 
it does not require much stretch of Imagi- 
nation to calculate the damaged rate. 
Our hearts are everywhere saddened to- 
day by the sight of our maimed and crip- 
pled soldiers, but what of the children 
maimed and crippled by our neglect? For 
we are none of us free from this burden 


of responsibility for the evil social con- 
ditions which are made possible by our 
selfishness and indifference. 

This question of Infant Welfare, how 
ever, is not only vital for England, but 
for all the countries of Europe. It has 
been calculated that the total number of 
deaths through this war equals the popu- 
lation of the British Isles. This means, 
in plain words, that almost an entire 
generation has been wiped out, and the 
world of the future will be, indeed, the 
world of the young. 

How great a responsibility, therefore, 
rests upon us to make such conditions for 
the children that they may grow beauti- 
lully, unwarped in body or mind or soul. 
The blood of their fathers has purged the 
old world of its sins ; let the children have 
their chance in the glory of the new 
world that is dawning. As Miss Maude 
Roy den beautifully expressed it in a 
sermon preached at the City Temple 
recently : 

There are enough children in the world, lonely 
and ill-treated, unwanted and uncared for, and 
the world itself is m travail to be born. If the 
young have taken death which belongs to the old, 
so sometimes it seems to me that men have taken 
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the part of women, and it is they who are in 
travail for the world to come. They go through 
suffering, they die, they are tortured, they are 
maimed and wounded, that the new world may 
bo born. Do you not sometimes wonder that those 
who do not die, but come back to us maimed or 
blind, or shattered— do you wonder if they in 
the long years to come will be able always to 
feel that it was worth while? To die — ^that is 
one thing. To come back the wreck of a man, 
and live through all the long years after the war 
—will they be able, do you think, always to feel 
that it was worth while? 

Only if they see of the travail of their souls and 
are satisfied. Only if the new world is so fair 
that no one can doubt that it was worth that 
sacrifice. 

And we can make it fair if we devote 
ourselves first to the children. All the 
beauty of the world is in the eyes of a 
happy child; all the unutterable pain in 
the eyes of a suffering child. 

But to make the children’s world 
beautiful we must first make the mothers’ 
world beautiful, for the two are insepar- 
able, and doomed is the civilisation which 
from stress of economic need drives the 
mother from the home. We glorify 
motherhood by words as the most splendid 
of all professions, but when it comes to 
deeds we expect the mother to carry on 
that profession without training, without 
money, and without assistance. Under 
the law of England a mother is not even 
recognised as a parent unless she be 
unmarried. 

* * * * 

The numerous institutions now started 
in every country for helping the mother and 
child are all admirable in their way, and 
are undoubtedly becoming an important 
factor in arresting the terrible amount of 
infant mortality. But is there not possh 
bly a danger in providing everything out- 
side the home. The home is the centre of 
family life, and it is the home that pri- 
marily needs our thought and care. It 
has been found cheaper in America to pay 
a destitute mofher to look after her own 
children than to place those children in a 
State in-stitutlon. Perhaps it will some 
day dawn upon our legislators that it 
would pay us as a nation to endow 
motherhood, and so enable every mother 
to make a decent home for her children, 
and to remain in that home as its true 


centre. “What! endow motherhood,” 
say the sentimentalists, “and so put a 
mercenary value upon the beautiful rela- 
tion between the mother and the child ! ’ ’ 
Is this tie of maternity likely really to be 
less beautiful when It has been placed 
beyond the sordid grind for daily bread? 
Is the mother likely to be a w^orse mother 
when she sees that the State recognises 
the real value of the supreme gift she has 
to give to it? Is a mother’s love more 
likely to fail her child when she has the 
means to clothe and feed it properly? I 
think we may show more trust in the 
great power of motherhood, and not let 
sentimentality blind our eyes to facts. 

* -X- * * 

We are often bewildered at the vast- 
ness of the problem which will confront 
humanity when the war is over. How 
and where are we to begin our re- 
building? Obviously we should be wise 
to start with the foundations, and the 
foundation of all national life is the 
mother and the child. How wise have the 
Jews always shown themselves in their 
care of maternity, so that they stand 
to-day unrivalled as a people in this 
respect ! Even in the slums of our great 
cities mortality is far lower among the 
Jews than among the Christians, because 
they have always held to the great tradi- 
tion of the supreme Importance of mother- 
hood and child welfare as the pivot of 
national existence. 

And to those of us who belie\'e in re- 
incarnation, in the power of the ego to 
choo'se for himself the vehicle which is to 
enfold him for a given life, the conditions 
with which we surround childhood be- 
come of even greater importance. When 
we can sweep away slums, and give to 
every child born into our midst the sur- 
roundings In which it can grow and deve- 
lop like a flower In beauty, we shall 
Inevitably call down Into being those 
souls who rightly have become the first- 
born of the race — the flowers of a per- 
fected humanity. 

■H- * * * 

As a nation we in England are waking 
up to the value of education. Lord 
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Haldane, who has been speaking on this 
subject all over the country, states that 
w hereas before the war it was difficult to 
secure an audience to listen to the subject 
ol education, to-day wherever he has 
^one the halls have been packed and 
hundreds are eager to hear. 

But we need to go further back in our 
interest and think first of the material 
which teachers will have to work upon. 


A PRAYER 


H OW long, O Lord, how long 

Must men their brothers maim ? 
Redeem us from world-wrong, 
Deliver us from shame. 

Lord, give us eyes to see. 

Give ears to hear, O give 
An end to misery, 

Though men must die to li\e. 

Hear, as we pray for them, 

Through blasphemy and fears; 

Give, for world-diadem. 

The dew of pity’s tears, 

The rainbow-light of hope 

Shed o’er death-darkened earth, 
Rose of redemption, ope 

Blossom of man’s new birth. 


A starved and diseased body is not 
capable of profiting by education. 

So we are driven back once more to Uie 
foundation. It has been beautifully said, 
“ The world moves forward on the feet 
of little children.” 

It is the children who will lead us out 
of the pain, the misery and chaos of the 
present, into that future which they will 
build, and the Lover of children will come 
to guide them in their building. 


FOR PEACE 

CHURCH MILITANT 

Look on us who look up, 

The hills of heaven our might. 
Wrath’s wine now fills earth’s cup, 
O fill with nectar bright, 
God-juice of fruits sublime, 

From Trees of Life and Lo\e. 
Stay the fell stroke of Time 
That man may look above. 

Touch with Thy wand of life 
The rivers of red Death, 

Now stagnant, foul and rife 
With bitter charnel-breath ; 

Give men this truth to know 
That all in Thee are one, 

Then shall Love’s fountain flow, 
Thy will of Life be done. 


By a MEMBER OF THE 



REFORM IN EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 

FRITZ KUNZ 


Mr, Fritz Kunz has travelled practically all over the worlds he has spent the last three years tn 
Ceylon as Principal of Ananda College. He was born in Freeport, Illinois, and went through his 
college course in the University of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A. 


T he crucial circumstance in 
which the world now finds 
itself has led each g-reat 
nation to question of itself 
whether there is not something- wrong in 
the fundamentals of education that poor 
humanity should find itself in this ghastly 
plight. Great Britain is, just now, as 1 
write, engaged in the alteration of her 
system of child-training; the latest con- 
vert to the policy of educational introspec- 
tion is, British-like, a little late, but she 
will be, British-like, thorough. 

It used to be the fashion in America to 
hold that our educational system is close 
upon perfection ; and that defects in our 
civilisation — when defects were admitted 
— are due to the influx of immigrants, or 
the youth of the nation, or the existence 
of frontier and camp life, and like causes. 
The fashion has been passing away in 
recent years, and the Reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education have lately shown 
that in various parts of the country 
surveys of education have been made to 
find out just where our weak elements lie. 
We still hold, and I think rightly, that, 
taken in the total, our American system 
is greatly superior to that of most other 
countries. But we have come to see that 
this, however radically true, is not 
synonymous with an approximation to 
perfection. In short, America has been 
coming to the position that European 
nations have been forced into, and the 
United States will also now take the op- 
portunity that is at hand to scrutinise and 
improve her methods. 


This being so, it is manifestly a price- 
less opportunity for the Theosophical 
Society in America, such an opportunity 
as comes very, very rarely, and such as is 
to be seized at almost any cost in labour 
and time and money. 

The difificulties that beset us, generally 
speaking, can be classified with as much 
ease as they can with labour be overcome. 
They are : the mere hugeness of the sub- 
ject ; our lack of technical knowledge ; the 
constantly changing theory and practice ; 
the hostility offered by people who still 
think the system perfect ; and, finally, the 
manifold advantages of the educational 
practice in the United States — for this 
last, paradoxical as it may seem, may well 
prove to be most troublesome, since the 
finest excuse for the continuation of any 
scheme without alteration is that it 
already works well 

But we must, with due regard for the 
dangers mentioned, attack this problem. 
If there be anything of special value in 
Theosophy, it is that which makes it use- 
ful to the educator. Wisdom is to be used 
in schools above all ; and Theosophy is the 
essence of the Wisdom. We believe that 
children come into the world with a long- 
history behind them ; then we must sup- 
port and adapt those systems of child- 
training that draw out and cause to flower 
the best in that experience — say a modi- 
fied form of the Montessori system. We 
believe that children and all humanity are 
to be grouped into certain great types. 
Our teachers in the United States already 
classify the physical bodies of the . chil- 
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dren ; we must carry them on to the 
classification of the inner ^ bodies, the 
Egos, into Lovers, Doers, Thinkers, or 
into Administrators, Teachers, Inventors. 
We believe that the emotional phase of the 
child and the man needs careful training; 
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let us bring to the educator the light that 
has been given to us for him. 

The most effective approach to the sub- 
ject must necessarily, implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, be that which challenges our 
civilisation as in some wavs defective. 



Fritz Kunz 


then let us insist upon the enlargement in 
the school of those factors which will 
serve to do this training, so that our 
humanity be not overgrown in mental 
and physical bodies and warped in the 
feelings. And in these and other ways 


This is, in the nature of the case, a way to 
certain and temporary unpopularity — cer- 
tain, because no people likes to have its 
faults exposed ; but temporary because a 
sane, constructive programme, based 
upon the verities of life, must finallv appeal 
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to the minds of a great, progressive 
people. We should, then, with the help 
of our technically informed members, in 
whose hands this work must largely lie, 
courageously and vigorously construct 
this programme and open this attack. 
We must first of all survey the educa- 
tional field through the reports of the 
Commissioner of Education*, and find out 
the departments in which we are, even in 
his eyes, admittedly weak. We must then, 
and with the utmost care, consider the 
other phases in the light of Theosophi- 
cal knowledge, and formulate a scheme 
to substitute in part, or amplify in other 
parts, that which now holds. And we 
must then create a body or bodies whicli 
can carry the results of this research to 
the educators themselves. 

Fortunately, in a number of the more 
important respects education in the United 
States is in the forefront of the progres- 
sive movements in civilisation, either 
positively (as in the case of physical train- 
ing) or negatively (as in abstinence from 
corporal punishment). We attend, gener- 
ally speaking, to physical wants; we im 
culcate nationalism (if of a somewhat 
screaming-eagle kind ) ; we offer a certain 
amount of social training ; our education, 
save in a few States, is free and compul- 
sory ; we understand the value of, though 
wc may not derive the full benefit from, 
co-education. I have before me memo- 
randa made by a trained and experienced 
and most successful American teacher, 
showing a long list of valuable departures 
made in various schools — folk dancing, 
school gardens, vocational guidance, 
visual methods in leaching, correlation of 
subjects, and innumerable other .lines. 
These are good, but under the resolving 
force of Theosophy they can be made 
more effective ; they can turn our children 
toward the highest Ideals of brotherhood 
and away from the pursuit of the trium- 
phant dollar as the ultimate in life. 

Theosophy, as a technical system, can- 
not supply the great lack of religious 
foundation in the building of character 


The Report is in two volTxmeis, Md is obtainab] 
^om the Govemnient Printing Office, W-ashmgtoi 
pie ^1913 Report iia Booument No. 937 of the 2fn 
Session of the 63rd Con-gress. 


just now. B,ut it is of the utmost import- 
ance that a system based upon the Theo- 
sophical outlook should be brought into 
being, so that, with foundations laid, a 
Supreme Teacher may build in His o\\ n 
way. We must bear in mind that there is 
a vast difference between mere theology 
(which is what so many people would 
have established in schools) and true 
spirituality. I conceive that the Faith the 
World-Teacher will grant us wdll include 
quite un^rstandable, if not common, ele- 
ments that are essential in the constitution 
of ladies and gentlemen ; that high sense 
of honour which obliges a man to give 
his best to his community and country ; a 
restraint and a continence in actions and 
words that create reserves of force ; re- 
finement in conversation and deference to 
others which lead us not to override the 
opinions of others, nor to assert dogmatic- 
ally, nor to argue polemically, nor to 
choke the social exchange with endless 
“ funny ” stories and swapping of yarns ; 
the cultivated sense w'hich appreciates 
beauty as the Presence of God, and does 
not mistake mere ostentation for taste ; a 
fine independence of mind which wdll stand 
out against the over-standardisation in 
our civilisation, and prefer, if need be, in 
the face of public opinion, good taste to 
mere fashion, pure and flexible English 
to the vulgarity and slang which prevent 
the production of great works of litera- 
ture; the intuition which is alert tO' ar- 
range for the comfort and well-being of 
others, not by following- formal dicta of 
books on etiquette, but through instinc- 
tive feeling; and a readiness, wTere good 
works are at stake, to lay aside aloofness 
aixd independence and to co-operate. We 
can help to bring into the school a discip- 
line that is based upon Love as an active 
factor ; and thus to reinforce the admir- 
able, though negative, instinct for human 
rights that results in the abstinence from 
corporal punishment that we see in most 
schools ; and to bring about a greater 
gratitude and respect and affection for 
teachers as such, so that their influence 
can be extended. We can help to bring 
to the public mind realisation of the need 
to pay more to our educators — a crying 
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need. And, finally, along many lines that 
involve technical knowledge we can press 
our influence — for example, in encourag- 
ing the introduction of Junior High 
Schools, where the ages of children in the 
adolescent stage shall be better adjusted 
in classes ; in guiding the country toward 
the new and true forms of art and away 
from mere imitation of European tradi- 
tions.* 

How and in what order all this is to be 
done must depend upon the judgment of 
those teachers and friends of education 
who understand the Theosophical point 
of view. As a practical measure we might 
have, at our Conventions, or specially 
called during the summer vacations, meet- 
ings of our teachers to formulate lines 
upon which we can work ; for these are 
our members who know just where im- 
provement can be made in the classroom 
and playground and literary society. A 
permanent Commission might be formed 
to get out schemes, raise funds, and 
materialise ideas. 

* C£. tlie foreoaet in the work of Mr. Claud© 
Bragdon. 


We are fortunate in America in not hav- 
ing to actually build and equip and run 
schools ; the nation does that for us. We 
might, as a practical measure, maintain a 
primary and an elementary school as a 
ground for experiment ; these are matters 
for the Theosophical Educational Com- 
mission to decide, t 

But whatever the details of the pro- 
gramme it is certain -that, under the 
guidance of the abiding spirit of the 
Greatest of Teachers, we can, if we will but 
set about it, bring to America a new and 
finer spirit in the training of children. 
The work lies ready at hand ; His eyes are 
Upon us. Whatever the difl5culties may 
be, they cannot be beyond solution if they 
be faced with the knowledge that behind 
us is the immeasurable Wisdom of the 
World-Teacher. Into the bustle and 
noise of our somewhat truculent na- 
tionalism we must import, through the 
proper medium of the school, such gleams 
of the Light that He radiates as it is given 
to us to convey. 

+ There is already am excellent school di^rected by 
Madame de Leeuw im Santa Monioa, Califomiia. 


RULES AT THE T.S. SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 


(1) Don’t raise your voice in the house 
or class-rooms. 


(4) Say nothing unkind about anybody,, 
whether true or untrue. 


(2) Obey without comment or dis- (5) Don’t contradict. 

(6) Don’t exaggerate ; be accurate in 

(3) Don’t interrupt- all your statements. 

(7) Play the game ; neither grumble nor 
make excuses. 


(8) We must be scrupulously clean and 
tidy, and so help to make the wmrld more 
beautiful. 


(9) Our thoughts must be as scrupu- 
lously clean as our bodies. 



TRADES THAT TRANSGRESS 

III. — The Feather Trade 

By G. COLMORE 


The illustrations to 'this timely article are from Mr. Buckland’s pamphlet, which all should read. 


F ine feathers make fine birds.” 
So runs the proverb. 

There are masses of people 
who seem to think that fine 
feathers also make fine women. 

To be decked with feathers is the com- 
plement, in conventional attire, of being* 
.arrayed in furs. Feathers, moreover, are 
supposed to be becoming. “ They soften 
the face, Madam,” 
says the milliner. 

But the procuring 
of them hardens 
the heart, and the 
wearing of them, 
however becoming 
they may be con- 
sidered to the face, 
i s uncompromis- 
ingly unbecoming 
to the soul. For 
the beautiful and 
delicate tints, the 
softness of texture, 
the grace of out- 
line, mean the 
slaughter of beauti- 
ful, delicate, tender 
and graceful things ; a slaughter that, as 
regards numbers, must be counted in 
millions; that as regards fear and pain 
•and ruthlessness cannot be computed at 
all; and that, as regards folly, short- 
sightedness, and economic waste is alto- 
gether beyond estimation, since the whole- 
sale slaughter of birds means not only 
the destruction of innocent life, but the 
destruction of much that contributes to 
the life of man. 

Birds are essential to the success of 
agriculture all over the world— in Eng- 
land, in America, in Africa, everywhere — 


since they devour pests, which, uncom- 
bated by 'birds, make havoc of the crops. 
“ Scientific examination has been made 
by the experts of the United States 
Biological Survey and others of over 
35,000 stomachs of all classes of birds,” 
says James Buckland, in his pamphlet 
entitled The Plumage Bill: What It 
Means — a pamphlet which all who are 
concerned w i t n 
agriculture or mil- 
linery should read 
— “ collected from 
every State and 
Territory - in the 
Union and Canada, 
and it is difficult to 
find a single species 
that is wholly use- 
less to man.” 

In Utah, when 
the Mormons first 
settled there, their 
crops were wffiolly 
destroyed by black 
crickets, till Frank- 
lin’s gull came in 
hundreds of thou- 
sands and conquered the pest. In Australia 
the ibises, spoonbills, and cranes make 
agriculture possible by keeping down the 
grasshoppers. In South Africa it is the 
birds alone which can cope with the 
locusts. In 1895 there was a famine in 
Russian Siberia, caused by the ravages 
of two species of cut-worms and some 
ten species of locusts, the plague of insect 
pests being due, according to the investi- 
gations of the local Society of Natural 
Sciences, to the almost complete destruc- 
tion of birds. Most of the birds thus 
destroyed were sent abroad by waggon 
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loads to supply the demand of the 
millinery trade. 

Besides the pests which destroy crops, 
there are, in hot climates, parasitic 
insects which attack both man and beast. 
There are many parts of the world in 
w'hich neither one nor the other could 
continue to exist if they were not pro- 
tected by birds. In Jamaica, for in- 
stance, the enormous increase of the 
g-rass-tick, due to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of birds, has done away with the- 
possibility of keeping most breeds of 
cattle. Yet it is just in the countries in 
w’hlch bird life is most useful to man, 
essential to his well-being, that the 
greatest destruction of birds is carried 
on. In India, where immense sums of 
money are expended in vain attempts to 
avoid the equally immense losses due to 
ravages wrought on the crops by insects, 
the birds, which would protect the crops 


free of cost, are being slaughtered to pro- 
vide material for the plumage trade. The 
Indian roller eats locusts and grass- 
hoppers and keeps down the white ant, 
but it is sacrificed in its thousands year by 
year and the skins are sold at the London 
feather sales. At a single sale 1,000 skins 
were sold for one penny each, and 2,575 
for one halfpenny each. 

In one year at the London sales the 
skins of 272,000 kingfishers were sold. 
“ Every one of these birds,” says Mr. 
Buckland, “ is worth its w^eight in gold 
to the human race ” ; but the skins were 
sold for threepence-halfpenny each. Those 
who wish to know the extensive and 
w’onderful part which birds play in keep- 
ing the balance of Nature and the im- 
perious necessity for conserving the 
various species should study Mr. Buck- 
land’s pamphlet and the other consider- 
able literature on the subject; for the 
variety and importance of bird action in 
the scheme of Nature is too great to be 
set down in a short article designed only 
to draw attention to the feather trade, 
and not to expose to the full its iniquities 
and futilities. 

The ineptitude and unrighteousness of 
this trade are as great the one as the 
other. Combined they combat science, 
common sense, economics, humaneness, 
mercy, pity. In all countries from 
which the feather market is supplied, 
greed, struggling for narrow advant- 
age, pillages the world at large ; 
and because fashion asks for bril- 
liancy of tint, it is in tropical countries, 
where birds are at the same time most 
needed and rfiost richly coloured, that the 
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slaughter is most reckless, most blind, 
most stupid, and most pitiless. The 
tropical forests depend for their very life 
on the brightly coloured birds which in- 
habit them, for most of the tropical forest 
birds have brilliantly tinted plumage. 

For reasons connected with protective colour- 
ing, which I need not dilate upon here, most 
forest birds are brightly coloured. Consequently 
they are mercilessly slaughtered for their plumage 
— so mercilessly that if prohibition of importati 
of plumage does not become a law, the day is 
not distant when these 
natural enemies of the 
forest insects will be 
annihilated. This pos- 
sibility has become a 
source of grave appre- 
hension, for if we per- 
mit this disaster to 
come to pass we lose 
our forests ; and every 
student of the subject 
knows that if we lose 
our forests we will lose 
also our rivers, and 
the irrigation and 
moisture necessary for 
the production of crops 
on which man is de- 
pendent for his living. 

(From The Plumage 
Bill. By James Buck- 
land.) 

Stupid, indeed, 
this trade is, but 
worse than stupid, 
because it is in- 
herently and neces- 
sarily cruel. For 
every bright plume 
which gives colour 
to a fashionable 
hat, every aigrette 
which lends style, 

“chic,” “cachet” 
to the milliner's productions, is the out- 
come of a brutal deed ; and if the 
true origin and history could be discerned 
of the feathers that figure as ornaments, 
for style would be substituted slaughter ; 
for chic, pititessness ; for cachet, cruelty. 
For think how the aigrettes are obtained ! 
These plumes, sometimes called ospreys, 
are’ taken from the egret, a kind of heron. 
Beautiful these birds are, and with strong 
social instincts; they do not pair apart in 
the breeding season, but three or four 
hundred of them will build their nests 


close together. The instinct of parent- 
hood is strong in them, too, and it is this 
instinct, which human beings profess to 
think so sacred, that is taken advantage 
of by the inhuman beings who supply the 
feather market. For it is when the young 
birds are fledged, but not yet able to fly, 
that the plume hunters come, knowing* 
that the parent birds refuse to desert their 
young, and knowing that because of this 
refusal, they are easily shot down. 

Mr. T.^ Gilbert 
Pearson, in a paper 
read at Chicago, at 
the World’s Con- 
gress on Ornitho- 
logy, in 1897, gives 
an account of a 
heronry before and 
after the plume 
hunters had in- 
vaded it. 

I visited a large 
colony of herons on 
Horse Hummock (Cen- 
tral Florida) in i8S8, 
Several hundred pairs- 
were nesting there at 
the time. Three years 
later I again visited 
the heronry, but the 
scene had changed ; 
not a heron was vis- 
ible. The plume- 
hunter had discovered 
the colony, and a few 
shattered nests were 
all that were left to tell 
of the once populous 
colony. A few miles 
north of Waldo, in the 
flat pine region, our 
party came one day 
upon a little swamp, 
where we had been 
told herons lived in numbers. Upon approaching 
the place the screams of young birds reached 
our ears. The cause of this soon became 
apparent by the buzzing of green-flies and the 
heaps of dead herons festering in the sun, with 
the back of each bird raw and bleeding. Young 
herons had been left by the scores in the 
nests to perish from exposure and starvation. 
[Ibid.] 

In many parts of the world herons have 
been altogether extirpated owing to the 
feather trade. 

But are the hunters wholly and solely 
to blame? Some of them lose their lives 
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ab well as their humanity in following’ 
their calling, and the loss of human lives 
and the loss of human feeling must be 
added to the vast sacrifice of bird life 
which the trade exacts. Vast indeed. 
The auctions take place about every two 
months ; in 1900 3,519 ounces of osprey 
feathers were sold in London at the April 
auctions; 4,026 ounces at the June sales. 
And these feathers weigh so light ; as 
lightly as they are worn. Under an Order 
issued on the 23rd of last February, orna- 
mental feathers and down were amongst 
the articles of which the importation was 
forbidden. Nevertheless the importation 
goes on. In March and April of this year 
48,346 pounds weight of other sorts of 
feathers than ostrich feathers were im- 
ported into the country, and they are still 
coming in. Fashion and commercialism 
are stronger than the law, 

Mr. Buckland tells us that methods as 
brutal as those adopted in regard to the 
egret are employed in connection with 
almost every wild bird whose feathers are 
used in millinery ; but it is useless to give 
an account of the slaughter and suffer- 
ing of these countless numbers of various 
species. Repetition does not quicken the 
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imagination, nor does multiplication touch 
hearts impervious to pity. The grebe, 
the brown pelican, the albatross; of the 
hunting of these and many more there 
are accounts by eye-witnesses, recording 
the havoc in bird life, the pitiless deeds, 
the numbers of young birds left to starve 
which that hunting involves. Most of the 
killing is done in countries other than 
England, in countries where the plumage 
is brightest ; but England is not exempt. 
English birds, too, pay their toll to mil- 
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linery, amongst these being the owl, 
bird 'so useful to agriculture that Lord Lil- 
ford stated that the destroyers of owls 
were fit only for lunatic asylums. 

So cruelty and stupidity go hand in 
hand, and with them, linking them to 
fashion, walks ignorance, of two kinds— 


the pockets of the traders, and style, 
colour, chic, into the hats of the conven- 
tional. But every hat is the tombstone of 
a slain, defenceless thing, or of more than 
one, a dumb witness to man’s blundering 
and selfishness. 

Many and many a woman will senti- 
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the kind that does not, and the kind 
that will not, know. But it is those who 
wear the borrowed plumes who make the 
market. Borrowed? Noj for the plumes 
torn from the bleeding bodies of birds can 
never be returned : the tender, joyous 
children of the air have no more part nor 
lot in the feathers which put money into 


mentalise over a dead bird fallen from a 
nest ; many will express horror at the fate 
of bird victims to a cat ; yet these same 
women will wear carelessly, will wear un- 
shrinkingly, will wear with pleasure and 
with pride, hats garnished with 

. . . some dead dove-like thing as dear 
Beauty made blank and harmlessness destroyed. 




WAR WORK FOR MOTHER 
AND CHILD IN PARIS 

^Save the Child for the Fdtntly and Nation” is the motto of^‘UCEuvre Nouvelle des Creches Parisiennes^^ 
(M. A. Ribot’s speech to the Academic Franqaisef of 'which Mn Philip Tillard has made us the 
following digest. 


E ven before the war one of the 
most serious problems that France 
had to face was a steadily declin- 
ing birth-rate. Only such a short 
while back as 1850 she exceeded all other 
European nations in the yearly number of 
births per 1,000 inhabitants, but now 
she has fallen to the sixth or seventh 
place on the list. In 1899 Germany had 
1,980,304 births; France, 847,627. On 
the eve of this war, the two nations 
which, in 1870, were equal in number, 
had 65 and 39 million inhabitants respec- 
tively. In 44 years Germany had gained 
25 million new citizens; France only 
3 millions. 

In population, as in many other mat- 
ters, to stand still is to fall back, so that 
if this decrease in the birth-rate is not 
stopped France will soon no longer be 
able to hold her own among the great 
nations of the world. 

Many remedies have been proposed. 
They are of tw^o kinds — quantitative and 
qualitative — with the object of both en- 
couraging large families and of im- 
proving the health of those that exist by 
combating, as far as possible, the thou- 
sand and one causes which shorten the 
life of man and more especially of the 
child. 

History teaches us that already in cer- 
tain civilisations, and at certain epochs of 
antiquity, this problem has presented 
itself. The first Roman Emperors, 
alarmed at the diminution of the number 
of children, tried to stem the evil by 
legislation. In modern times various 
measures have been proposed, all of 
which have the common characteristic of 


tending to lessen the expenses of the 
fathers of families, and to procure them 
certain pecuniary advantages in the way 
of taxation. 

M. Paul Leroy - Beaulieu, who has 
devoted his striking qualities of observa- 
tion and analysis to the solution of this 
problem, has demanded that the Govern- 
ment should give preference as State em- 
ployees to men with large families, and 
already during the course of the war the 
fathers of more than five children have 
received certain privileges. 

But until legislative measures dealing 
with the subject can be carefully worked 
out and have borne fruit, France has 
wisely devoted her attention to the most 
pressing side of the question, and, facing 
the realities of to-day, is concerning her- 
self with those children already born or 
who will be born in the near future. 

It is sufficient to quote a single figure 
in order to show the immensity of the 
task. According to statistics communi- 
cated to the Senate, 88,000 children under 
one year old die each year in France, and 
of these 30,000 in their first month. 

In spite of the difficulties caused by the 
war, the matter is being taken in hand, 
one of the leading organisations in the 
capital being “ L’CEuvre Nouvelle des 
Creches Parisiennes.” 

Faithful to its motto of Save the 
Child for the Family and Nation,” this 
society opened on August 9, 1914, its 
first refuge for expectant mothers, and, 
since this time, adapting its efforts to the 
increasing needs of the refugee population 
from Northern France and of the soldiers’ 
children, has multiplied its centres to such 
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an extent that, in the words of the Report 
issued on March 23, 1917 : 

the accommodation for mothers and children has 
always been and will be sufficient to face all 
demands for help. 

The activities of the O.N.C.P, may be 
classified under the following heads : 

(1) Help Given to Expectant Mothers. 

On the outbreak of war six homes, 
containing in all 267 beds, were opened, 
and up to January 1, 1917, 3,445 matern- 
ity cases were dealt with. 

These homes fall under two categories, 
pre-natal and maternity, the former admit- 
ting women from four to two months be- 
fore childbirth, the latter, for which there 
is a State grant, being available only for 
the actual accouchement. 

(2) Help Given to Young Children. 
Children from one to three and a half 
years are taken in groups, usually of 10 
to 15, and cared for during the tem- 
porary absence of the mother. These in- 
stitutions— “ Les Petits Foyers Mater- 
nels ’ ’ they are called — are five in all and 
contain 97 cots, the entire expenses of this 
branch of the work being borne by the 
Society. 

(3) Convalescent Homes for Mothers. 

On leaving the maternity w^ards the 
women are sent to recuperate at one of 
the two convalescent homes provided for 
the purpose. Two resident certificated 
midwives are attached 'to each building, 
and the supervision of the whole scheme 
is in the hands of Professor Bonnaire. 
The upkeep of the 32 beds is partially met 
by the State. 

(4) Homes for Working Mothers. 

In the future all motherhood will prob- 
ably be recognised by the State as a pro- 
fession, and as such be adequately en- 
dowed; but for the w^ant of some such 
system the women of the working classes, 
especially in war time, have to return as 
soon as possible to work. 

To meet this need the O.N.C.P. has 
instituted eight Homes for Working- 


Mothers,” containing in all 197 beds and 
233 cots, and up to the end of 1916 1,382 
mothers had availed themselves of this 
opportunity. At the end of eight months’ 
nursing the mother returns to work. The 
child remains at the home, which the 
mother also makes her headquarters. She 
takes a meal there in the morning and 
another in the evening, and continues to 
rear her child except during the hours of 
work. While she is away the child is 
cared for, partly by other mothers who live 
there permanently and partly by volun- 
tary workers. The mother who is earn- 
ing a good wage contributes a small sum 
towards the child’s support, and there is 
also a State grant for this purpose. 

The French law already insists on a 
mother having a month’s rest after child- 
birth, but the existence of these homes 
makes it possible for her to nurse her child 
over the full period and still carry on her 
usual occupation. It is interesting to note 
that several directors of the Coiirneuve 
factories, which employ many women, are 
interesting themselves both financially and 
otherwise in this and other activities of the 
Society. 

(5) Help for Mothers Unable to Nurse 

their Babies. 

To meet the case of mothers who, for 
any reason, are unable to nurse their 
children, the O.N.C.P, has inaugurated 
what are called “ Les Gouttes de Lait.” 
As the name implies, these institutions 
rear the babies, but there is also^ a weekly 
consultation with their mothers, who are 
given talks on health and child manage- 
ment, and in many cases take a lively in- 
terest in the progress marked on baby’s 
chart. 

(6) Care of Young Children whose 

Mothers are Working at a Distance. 

The exigencies of war often necessitate 
the removal of women to areas outside 
Paris. The chief obstacle to the mother’s 
departure is her anxiety about the child, 
so the O.N.C.P. is trying to solve the 
difficulty by taking charge of any such 
children. 



FROM A STUDENT’S 
NOTEBOOK 

By E. A. WODEHOUSE 


The Life of Service 

HERE is a life of service to 
which all aspire — however 
feebly or half-consciously — the 
moment the first ray of the true 
light has penetrated their hearts. For, 
with theyision of the Tight this ideal dawns 
on them as the only way in which that 
light can be expressed in daily life; and 
for the soul such expression becomes, 
by a compelling law of Nature, a neces- 
sity. It may shrink from, or defer, the 
effort. The celestial ray may become so 
dim that at times it is hardly seen. All 
that is base and slothful in human nature 
may rally itself in resistance. But tj^e 
vision has been seen. Deep in the heart 
the light is there ; and nothing can 
'quench it. Henceforth there remains for 
the soul but two alternatives — either to 
harmonise the outer and the inner, and 
so to win happiness, or to leave the two 
unharmonised and to drag out fretful, 
discontented days of unhappiness and 
remorse. That is the penalty of vision. 
It gives, but it also demands. Its first 
act is to cleave the nature in twain, and 
from that time onwards happiness is to be 
found only in reunion. 

The life of service is the complete ex- 
pression of this reunion. In it all the 
faculties are gathered up together for one 
end — and that end the only one which the 
light can recognise as its own. And that 
is why with the life of service comes 
peace : for the essence of peace is unifica- 
tion. To be w^holeheartedly in any work 
is always a joy; for it reduces human 
nature, for the time being, to simplicity. 
In the life of service alone can this concen- 
tration become permanent; for the end 
is one which need never change. It in- 


cludes all worthy activities, it transforms 
the unworthy, and it defines itself the 
more fully and the more radiantly as it is 
followed. It is thus not merely an end; 
it is a vista, constantly opening out into 
new beauties as we advance. It is less 
an end than a direction. The path winds 
on for ever, but the end is never reached. 
Hourly and daily one may draw nearer to 
it, but still it recedes. And in this eternal 
elusiveness lies all the joy and hope of 
life. 

Those who have loved anyone or any- 
thing in life consumedly, even for a 
moment, know that love, and love alone, 
is happiness. To be more happy is to 
love more; to be less happy is to love 
less. The life of service is the indefinite 
extension of this possibility of loving. It 
places us in a relation to Nature, which 
reduces the whole of existence to a state 
of love. Nature is infinitely various, 
that she may provide food for an in- 
finite capacity for loving. Her mar- 
vellous wealth is but a claim and an 
appeal. Until we learn to love it, it lies 
outside us; and is, in that measure and 
for us, a dead thing. Only when we turn 
the eye of love upon ij: does it awaken 
into' life. Thus is each man surrounded 
by a dead world which it is his task to 
vivify. And each man is consecrated, 
from the beginning, a World-Saviour 
through this indwelling power of vivihca- 
tion. His divine destiny, to be fulfilled 
through endless ages, is to bring Nature 
to life through love. And the secret here 
is that, whether he realise it or not, he is 
for ever dwelling in his own world and 
will dwell in it to the endless end. Out 
of the material which God has provided 
he is building for himself the world in 
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appropriated by love. It is not a thing ot' 
rules and self-denials. It is easy and in- 
evitable, once love is awakened. Given 
the primal emotion, instinct infallibly 
reveals the rest. Without that primal 
emotion it is strange and difficult to 
understand. It follows, therefore, that 
the way to find it is rather to awaken the 
emotion than to study the rules and 
laws into which it can intellectually, in a 
certain fashion, be resolved. 


Will and Life 

T he simplest way to awaken the 
Whirls by enthusiasm; but the 
ffiffidulty'here is that enthusiasm 
itself is n'pt^ an easy thing to 
awaken. The lever,: which should prove 
so powerful, is in itedlf hard to set in 
motion. 

^ Fortunate are they who, through some 
ideal or ^.thrbu^Vtheir devotion to some 
•person or' end, have by them the means 
for arousing the will. Without this, the 
whole effort must be mechanical. But, be- 
cause it is mechanical, it does not mean 
that it is inferior. Indeed, for that very 
reason, it is, perhaps, the safer and the 
more efficacious. For devotion may cool 
and ideals may become dim, and with 
their languishing the motive energy 
which springs from them will become 
weak. But, once a man has mastered his 
mechanism, he can control it as he will, 
and is thenceforth independent of all in- 
direct incentives, no matter how in- 
herently noble, to right action. 

What, then, is the mechanism which he 
must master? The answer is that, in a 
world of spirit and matter, all that is 
material is, of its own nature, but 
mechanism. Every energy of life implies 
a material medium through which it must 
work; the aim of life is to subdue this 
medium completely to the energy which it 
is devised to express. To do this is to 
make it more and more mechanical ; and, 
as the medium becomes more mechanical, 
the life, which works through it, becomes 
more free. Perfect freedom comes when 
the machinery of self-expression in any 


human being has been so thoroughly 
divested of all independent and warring 
impulses that the life can work through 
it without friction. To produce this result 
is the task of the will. 

The will is the assertion of pure life as 
against the impure elemental energies 
resident in the organs, or mechanism, of 
life. These energies have to be crushed 
out until there is left only the pure motive 
force of the life itself, using its instru- 
ments as it lists. This is what is meant 
by dying in order that we may live. The 
elemental impure life dies; the true life 
remains. The second birth, the resurrec- 
tion of the .spirit, takes place when the 
true life flows in and completely takes the 
place of the other. When that happens, 
will ceases to be a striving against ob- 
struction — that is only a temporary stage 
— and becomes the spontaneous outflow 
of the higher and diviner part of man. 
This the true “ life according to Nature ” 
of which philosophers have reasoned and 
poets dreamt. 

If such life be imagined as vague and 
purposeless, it should be remembered that 
it is, in reality, exactly the reverse. The 
life knows of itself. It has its own clear 
aim and definite direction. It Is, properly 
understood, a movement ; its goal is con- 
tained within itself, is a part of its own 
nature ; and the whole history of this life 
consists in the gradual and inevitable 
movement, through the material world, 
towards a realisation of that goal, grown 
into self-consciousness through the 
friction with matter, and retaining that 
self-consciousness even when, at last, the 
friction has been overcome and subdued. 
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The growth of the will is thus the 
growing* assertion of life as against the 
material instruments of .life; from another 
point of view it is the gradual liberation 
of the former, as the latter grow more and 
more automatic. In practice, it is the 
self-initiation of all movements from 
within. Ordinarily our vehicles act upon 
us ; in the man of fully-developed will the 
man acts upon his vehicles. When we re- 
member that each energy of life, even the 
highest, has its vehicle, we can see how 
all-embracing and how painful this auto- 
matisation of the instruments must be. 


To let no thoughts flow in from without 
and control us ; to let no feelings creep in 
unbidden; to be stirred to no action by 
external stimulus ; but to originate all 
activity from within, out of the depths of 
the seeing Spirit — that is the ‘ ‘ self-morti- 
fication ” imposed by will. And it is seen 
and felt as self-mortification, until, at a 
later stage, it is known as self-vivification. 
What has happened has been but the sub- 
stitution of a higher for a lower life, as the 
central motive energy. The elemental life 
of the vehicles has been crushed out ; the 
truer and diviner life has taken its place. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STAR OF HOPE 

W AR-HURT and prostrate Earth, Arise ! 

Hark what the Star-lit shimmering heaven saith, — 
See in the East the rising Star of Faith, 

Herald of Coming Manhood, Spirit-full, 

Incarnate for a peaceful, righteous rule. 

Chaste is the Star, and radiant of Love, 

Lit by the glory in the Heart above. 

Symbol it is of heaven’s divinest grace, 

Promise of light in Manhood’s holy face. 

Prophet of peace, warrant of human weal. 

Potent with every power to raise and heal. 

Arise, O Earth, and follow forth the star 1 

Alexander Webster 





CHILD LIFE IN INDIA 

By C JINARAJADASA 


I NDIA to-day is a land of contrasts; 
high civilisation and culture are found 
side by side with primitive customs 
and superstitions. A land with 300 
millions of people necessarily lacks many 
elements of unity; yet throughout all the 
Indian peoples there is the binding force 
of a common spiritual tradition. This 


Indian peoples are fond of children, but 
there is no proper method applied towards 
them. No attempt, as yet, has been made 
to develop a science of child w^elfare, 
though, curiously enough, there is in 
ancient Indian culture a science of almost 
everything else, with a text-book of its 
own. In early infancy the mother and 
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tradition has behind it a tremendous 
force, but hitherto it has not been specially 
exercised in the direction of child welfare. 
Children are both petted and neglected ; 
they are treated both as little animal bodies 
and as souls. It is these violent con- 
trasts that are difRcult of reasoned ex- 
p'lanatioa. 


grandmother and all the womenfolk of 
the Indian home take supreme command 
of the child ; they carry out all the 
traditions concerning the rearing of 
children, not always to the benefit of the 
children, if we judge from the many ail- 
ments from which they suffer. 

Indian parents take a great pride in 
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their children; they dress them lavishly, 
and deck them with jewels, especially 
when they are small. But proper medici 
attention is not given to them, and suffi- 
cient care is not taken of them. Children 
often suffer, quite unnecessarily, from skin 
diseases, ulcers, etc. The discipline of 
children is either absent or too harsh ; 
children are allowed at times to do exactly 
what they like, and at other times forcibly 
and unreasonably prevented from living 
their natural life. In fact, conditions in 
India are exactly the same as conditions 
everywhere where there is no recognised 
science of child welfare. While Indian 
children are greatly petted, especially 
when little, there is unfortunately often a 
good deal of brutality towards them when 
growing up. So greatly has this become 
an evil that a League of Parents and 
Teachers has lately been started to bring 
about the total abolition of corporal 
punishment both in schools and in the 
home. 

The Indian boy, when he comes to 
school-going age, is most keen to go to 
school ; there is, in fact, an over-emphasis 
of the study side of child life at the ex- 
pense of other parts of the child’s nature. 
The career of boys depends altogether on 
the passing of examinations, and examin- 
ations have become a permanent night- 
mare to the children of this land. So 
much is this the case that, not so very in- 
frequently, one hears of the suicide of boys 
before or after examinations, and three 
such suicides — one of a schoolboy and 
two of lads in college courses — took place 
this year in Bombay. Undoubtedly one 
difficulty in the way of reform movements 
for the training and education of children 
is the antiquated curricula of studies in- 
sisted upon by the Government of India’s 
education department, which controls all 
education ; the Government’s official uni- 
versities set the standard for schools and 
colleges, and this standard reacts in the 
home. 

Boys are mo^re favoured than girls, and 
in those communities in which child mar- 
riage prevails a girl’s life is scarcely to be 
envied. The marriage as a child is only a 
betrothal, and the girl lives with her 


parents till the period of puberty; but if 
during this time the boy husband dies the 
little girl is a widow for life. A few social' 
reformers are trying to grapple with the 
terrible evils of child-marriage, but the 
greatest opposition is found among the 
women themselves, especially those of the 
older generation. 

Indian boys and girls have a strong 
religious tendency in them, and religious 
exercises are most natural to them. 
Reverence is a marked characteristic of 
Indian children : reverence tO' parent or 
elder by tradition or habit, but reverence 
to a really great man — a religious teacher 
or a secular leader — with real spon- 
taneity. 

There is one element in child life in 
India that will not be found elsewhere, 
and it is the subconscious recognition that 
in the little bodies there are dwelling 
spiritual intelligences. Children are pre- 
sent at all public meetings — not only at 
religious meetings, but also at other meet- 
ings. Of course, the children do not un- 
derstand, but, so to say, they bathe In the 
magnetism of the place, and it is recog- 
nised as good for them. A few weeks 
ago I conducted a memorial meeting on 
“White Lotus Day” for Madame Bla- 
vatsky. The meeting was in English, but 
there were two' dozen children present 
varying from five to ten years of 
age. In these meetings, that children 
should talk Is not considered repre- 
hensible behaviour. In an Indian 
meeting there is always an outer 
ring to the audience of people who come 
and go, and tiiere is therefore not the still- 
ness one Is accustomed to in meetings in 
the West; so, by habit largely, Indian 
audiences are accustomed to little disturb- 
ances, and the little chatter of children In 
a public meeting goes unnoticed. Of 
course, If the chatter becomes loud, thev 
are suppressed, by going to the opposite 
extreme — after giving them the liberty of 
being present — of slapping them. 

India ought to be a land where children 
are specially idealised. I say “ ought to 
be ” because the thought of God as Child 
Is quite familiar to the people. Shri 
Krishna, worshipped by millions In India, 
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The Vision of the Universe in the 

Mouth of the Divine Child, Krishna 

is especially loved in this aspect as a child. 
He is not depicted as a serious and solemn 
child Jesus, but a very human child. In 
the illustration of Krishna as a child 
we have humanity and divinity mixed in 
the characteristically Indian fashion. The 
following is the legend of the artist about 
the picture : 

Krishna was once suspected of eating loose 
clods of earth. His mother tied his hands and 
gave him a good thrashing and ordered him to 
open his mouth in order that she should be con- 
vinced of his offence. Krishna opened his jaws, 
and, to her astonishment, Yashoda saw the sight 
of the whole universe in it and not any trace of 
earth. 

In the next illustration the Creator is 
imaged in the form of a boy, truly an 
Eternal Prince, a Lord of the Flame. 

That children may be wiser than their 
elders is quite recognised, though unfor- 
tunately chiefly as a tradition, and not suf- 
ficiently as a possible fact in our daily life. 
In the ancient Laws of Manu we have the 
following incident ; 

Young Kavi, the son of Angiras, taught his 


relatives, who were old enough to be his fathers ; 
and, as he excelled them in sacred knowledge he 
called them “ Little Sons.” They, moved with 
resentment, asked the gods concerning that 
matter, and the gods, having assembled, 
answered, “ The child has addressed you pro- 
perly. For a man destitute of sacred knowledge 
is, indeed, a child, and he who teaches him the 
Veda is his father; for the sages have always 
said child ’ to an ignorant man, and ' father ’ 
to a teacher of the sacred science.” 

Another famous boy is Nachiketas, who 
went to the Lord of Death and challenged 
him, and by persistence won the great 
secret of existence. The truths Nachi- 
ketas won are given to us in the Katha 
Upanishad. 

In Burma children have perhaps a hap- 
pier time than in India ; there is not quite 
so much forcing of the children in educa- 
tion. There is no child marriage, and a 
servile obedience is not expected of 
children. Our illustration shows some 
boys at a monastery school in Burma. 
Among Buddhist children there are seve- 
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Burmese Boys at a Monastic School in Burma Reading from Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts 


ral children of. tradition well known, 
especially Chatta, , for whom the Lo-rd 
Buddha composed three verses, which 
Buddhist children still sing. 

If the proper spirit about child welfare 
could be roused in India this land could 
soon become the paradise of children. 
Living all the time in the open air, with 
the need of few clothes (or none at all, as 
often), children are close to Nature. With 
a little knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene child life can become almost ideal. 
Readers of the Herald of the Star are 
aware of the articles in it by Mr. E. J. 
Smith on ‘‘ Child Welfare in Bradford.” 
By Mr. Smith’s generosity I brought out 
with me as lantern slides all the pictures 
used by him in the articles, and delivered 
three lectures on child welfare. A great 
deal of interest has been aroused, and 
many requests have come from different 
towns for the use of the slides. Mr. G. S. 
Arundale has just, begun a series of 
articles in Mrs. Besant’s Madras daily 


New India on the medical examination of 
children, and it is his hope shortly to get 
sufficient help to start a model children’s 
clinic in the city of Madras. 

The elements exist in India of a deep 
devotion to children and their welfare, but 
they need to be developed and systema- 
tised. In all lands — England, America, 
Italy, Russia, and elsewhere — where there 
exist two problems, the social problem and 
the national problem, the latter must be 
well on its way to solution before there is 
enough energy free to take up the formei 
problem. This is very much the case with 
India just now. But as soon as the 
problem of national aspirations is solved 
there will be energy of every kind — 
— money, workers, supporters — for all the 
social problems that beset the lives of the 
peoples of India to-day ; and as among all 
these problems that of the children is 
pre-eminent, there is little doubt that pre- 
sently a great science of child welfare will 
arise in India. 



MATERNITY AND CHILD 
WELFARE 

By E. J. SMITH 

VIII. 

This article concludes the present series. They have been largely quoted and cannot fail to do 
good •work in stimulating action in the right direction. We hope to present to our readers other articles 
from the Chairman of the Bradford Board of Health. 

“Watchman, What of the Night” 

N O one who has been prlviieg’ed men and women, it will be soon enough 
to visit our vast but sparsely to consider them twenty years hence, 
populated dominions, can fail to The same fatal shortsightedness is typical 
have been seriously impressed of our commercial leaders, whose business 
by the tremendous need for a continuous acumen is more apparent when dealing 
increase in the number of emigrants from with material circumstances than* when 
the Mother Country, if our colonies are to confronted by human affairs. For years 
retain their predominant British character prior to the war the nation enjoyed 
and make that mighty contribution to the unparalleled industrial prosperity, and 
world’s progress which, under favourable could have had a still greater share 
circumstances, is so well within their of the world’s business if the labour 
power. ^ In contemplating the inevitable by which alone it could be done had 
territorial expansion that has grown out been forthcoming, but that significant 
of the war, however, our well-meaning shortage, and the reasons for it, together 
Empire-builders are in danger of over- with the subsequent events already re- 
looking three fundamental facts which ferred to, leave our trade experts as un- 
bear directly upon the fulfilment of their moved as our empire builders, though 
purposes : (1) The unprecedented sacrifice each is sorely in need of the man-power 
on land and sea of the very heroes they that neither can get. In the face of these 
stand most in need of ; (2) the continuance facts our captains of industry and oom- 
of the steady fall that has characterised merce insist that Great Britain shall (1) 
the birth-rate during the last forty years, become self-contained and independent, 
and which must now be gravely empha- by capturing the key industries— -what- 
sised unless immediate steps are taken ever that may ultimately mean ; (2) enter 
to grapple with it; and (3) the ever- into preferential arrangements with our 
increasing proportion of children coming colonies and our Allies to the detriment of 
from the poorest parentage and being our enemies; and (3) erect notice boards 
born into the worst conditions. If these over the best markets abroad intimating 
truly ominous factors had reference to that “trespassers will be prosecuted,^’ 
stock-breeding or crops they would “ give mutually destructive projects which must 
us furiously to think but as they only be accompanied, as soon as the psycho- 
refer to children, and our concern is for logical moment arrives, by the demand 
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for a larger and more efficient army and 
navy with which to police — at the nation’s 
expense — these unjust claims. Why one 
privileged section of the community 
should thus call the tune and leave the 
people to pay the piper does not appear on 
the surface, though it probably arises 
from the fact that they have taken good 
care to be adequately represented in Par- 
liament ; but it is not our purpose for the 
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for unless some such ingenious device is 
forthcoming, it is not easy to indicate the 
sources from which the necessary labour 
is to be drawn with which to supply these 
ever-expanding ideas of plausible great- 
ness in a country where both the quality 
and quantity of new life is so gravely 
jeopardised. Much is to be hoped from 
a mutual arrangement between employers 
and employed that will abolish the de- 
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moment to inquire into that, or to try to 
ascertain how we are to flood the world 
with exports, and at the same time close 
our doors to the imports that pay for 
them, any more than it is our intention to 
consider the code of ethics involved in this 
singularly hazardous plan of campaign. 
But it is pertinent to ask if we are ap- 
proaching an era in which it will be pos- 
sible to “ make bricks without straw,"' 


grading practice of limiting output, and 
the war-time expedient of eihploying 
women to do what has hitherto been re- 
garded as men’s work is not likely to be 
abolished, but whatever success may 
attend these and similar innovations will 
be needed to meet the very reasonable 
and necessary demand for shorter hours 
and more considerate conditions of ser- 
vice. Under these circumstances and in 
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view of the fact that further serious reduc- 
tion in infantile mortality depends rather 
upon revolutionary social and industrial 
changes, than upon any means within the 
power of maternity and child welfare 
agencies, there is no immediate prospect 
of compensation being found to counter- 
act the falling birth-rate, and it is clear 
we must turn in other directions for a 
solution of this great human problem. 

“ Home Life, the Bulwark of the 
State ” 

If the writer’s profound conviction that 
Britain’s future depends primarily neither 
upon her industries nor her men, but upon 
her homes and her women, has not already 
been made unmistakably clear, he desires 
to avoid the failure of his purpose by 
again emphasising that fact in this, the 
closing article of the series. Next tO' win- 
ning the war, he is convinced that the 
highest and most urgent duty of states- 
manship is to emancipate and reward the 
women who make our homes, maintain 
our industries and perpetuate the race, but 
whose unassuming devotion tO' this noblest 
and most imperious duty has been so long 
and unwarrantably overlooked, that its 
importance is neither understood nor 
appreciated. Indeed, it is only by giving 
some tangible and concrete recognition 
of the tremendous indebtedness of the 
State to motherhood, through its endow- 
ment, that we can hope to arrest the 
disastrous deterioration that is un- 
doubtedly taking place in the home life of 
the nation, and for which our thoughtless- 
ness and indifference are undoubtedly to 
blame. In the reconstruction that mijst 
follow the war, and which is - even now 
looming large in the minds of men, some 
really potent influence calculated to re- 
deem and strengthen parental capacity 
and pride is indispensable to the greatness 
of that new day which alone can compen- 
sate for the black night that is slowly 
drawing to its close, for nothing short of 
the infection of the moral and spiritual 
forces of the land by the insidious and 
deadly disease of selfishness, pleasure, 
luxury, and ease, could have led us to 
ignore so persistently the perilous ten- 
dency of homes to become boarding 


houses, the number of their occupants to 
grow less, and good mothering to wane. 

The Penalty of Neglect 
We have not only to fulfil the supremely 
momentous task of stopping the fatal drift 
in families whose lineage has contributed 
so worthily to our national well-being, but 
we have to rescue those who are so effec- 
tively undermining the best of which we 
should otherwise be capable ; for our 
refusal to safeguard marriage, the most 
important and sacred human relationship 
in life, and our willingness to still permit 
an indefinite multiplication of the 
physically, mentally, and morally unfit, 
have created problems alongside which all 
others pale into insignificance. Because 
we have ignored these perils and left the 
gravest of all questions to chance, there 
are mothers who are only such because 
every inhuman device has failed them ; 
mothers who violate every moral code; 
mothers who drink, swear, and fight; 
mothers who deliberately neglect, ill- 
treat, and assault their little ones within 
the four corners of the law^, till disease, 
maiming, and death result; mothers who 
are disappointed when their children live ; 
mothers w'ho are verminous, slatternly, 
and unkempt ; mothers wflio are ignorant, 
indolent, and shameless ; mothers who 
gossip with arms folded or akimbo from 
morning till night, and understand every- 
body’s business but their own; and all 
these women and their prototypes — a 
rapidly increasing number — are actually 
providmg a growing proportion of the 
next generatio7i of mothers. To point to 
the damaging fact that in the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of these cases the fathers 
are as bad or worse, and treat their wives 
more as a convenience than as human 
beings, is but to damn more effectively 
the social order or, to speak more truth- 
fully, chaos, that permits the dehumanis- 
ing conditions which produce these race 
destroyers, such as drink, gambling, and 
lust, overcrowded and insanitary hovels 
and neighbourhoods, where rents are as 
high as the accommodation is miserable 
and inadequate, low and intermittent 
wages paid for degradingly monotonous 
toil, and poor food, as lacking in variety 
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.as it is exorbitant in price. Amidst such 
surroundings and environment the dead 
hand of gloom, wretchedness, and despair 
is inevitable, and it must be as apparent, 
as it undoubtedly is disgraceful, to every 
self-respecting citizen, that such infamous 
hotbeds of degeneracy, disease, and crime 
could only exist in a nation that has not 
sufficient intelligence and public spirit, 
not to mention conscience, to destroy the 


him out regardless of cost, as should 
a military invader, we not only permit 
him to exact an infinitely greater, because 
constant, toll of life, but actually uphold 
immense police forces and erect and main- 
tain, at unrealised outlay to ourselves, ex- 
pensive prisons, workhouses, hospitals, 
institutions for mental defectives, asylums 
for the insane, etc., in which to relieve 
him of the human wreckage he has 
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■fungus that is rotting its vitality and 
power. 

How We Face the Foe 
These social, industrial, and moral mon- 
■strosities constitute an enemy within the 
gate who never sleeps, but every day, 
every week, every month, and every year 
tfor generations has pursued his deadlv 
■“ frightfulness ” among&t us; yet instead 
of resisting his onslauglits and driving- 


wrought. Indeed, when his victims can 
no longer support themselves, but need 
both keeping and ministering to by 
costly medical, surgical, and nursing 
staffs, we take them off his hands that he 
may be free to continue his death-dealing 
campaign against both our fellow-citizens 
and the State. Nay, we go further and 
put the frailest members of society into 
well-defined areas, in order that he may 
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train his heavy artillery more effectively 
upon them, and if anybody complains we 
say, in effect, it is the fault of the weak 
that they are unable to resist the attacks of 
the strong, and that just as the enemy has 
the right to disable them, we have the 
duty to take care of them after the crime 
has" been committed, for if these victims 
were left on the battlefield instead of being- 
put out of sight and out of mind we 
should be compelled to choose between 
his defeat and our own extermination. 
That is how our conception of fair play all 
round works out : it gives the enemy a 
chance to multiply, and then destroy, our 
weakest members, them a chance of being 
destroyed, and us a chance of providing 
for them as soon as he has converted them 
into casualties, so that justice is satisfied, 
and none but croakers and cranks com- 
plain. Talk about the declining birth- 
rate, infant mortality, and the damage 
rate, it would be as easy for the Local 
Government Board and the authorities 
through which it works, to empty the 
Thames with a pail as to solve these stu- 
pendous problems by any means that have 
yet been attempted. But our culpable 
apathy has become part of our lives, and 
we resolutely decline to grapple with' 
vested interests, and the curses they in- 
flict upon us until stern necessity compels 
us to act. Then, when our blind eye fails 
us, we (1) begin to talk about the peril 
that idealists „and dreamers have been 
calling our attention to all along, as 
though it had only just been discovered; 
(2) eventually we appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to consider it ; (3) after they have 
deliberated till the alarm has died down, 
though the rampant evil remains, a report 
is issued. (4) As such important documents 
would suffer if subjected to indecent 
haste, becoming time is extended to it. 

(5) Eventually an innocuous Bill is drafted. 

(6) When all the vested interests concerned 
have had ample opportunity to marshal 
their forces against it, (7) the measure is 
apologetically presented to the House, 
whose love of compromise — dignified by 
the bewitching term, sweet reasonable- 
ness — (8) allows it. to emerge from St. 
Stephen’s a mass of ambiguous and 
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mutually destructive clauses. (9) Having 
thus (a) “ done something,” (b) appeased 
the public conscience, (c) satisfied the op- 
position, and (d) imposed a few harmless 
barriers in the way of a virulent and deep- 
seated menace to public morality and 
national well-being, (e) our legislators re- 
tire, conscious that hereafter “ all’s well^ 
and the lights are burning brightly.” 

The Churches 

In times fraught with such stupendous 
possibilities for weal or for woe, the 
supreme duty of the whole community is 
to get back to God in order that the nation 
may go forward to consecrate its life to 
worthier objects and nobler living. Under 
such circumstances it would be well for 
religious organisations engaged in the 
production of neutral tints, or hiding be- 
hind diplomatic ambiguities — and their 
name is legion — to clear the ground they 
cumber, for a world that has been thrown 
into the melting-pot and can never be the 
same again has no use for moral and 
spiritual sophistry ; it must rely upon those 
who intend to play a man’s full part in 
determining the character it is to assume 
when it comes out again. Indeed, those 
Churches which have to depend upon the 
support of men and women who are re- 
solved to vindicate the appalling sacrifice 
of that great army of noble heroes who 
have died for their country’s honour and 
freedom and future, will not be slow to 
recognise that only such of their number 
are likely to survive as have ceased to be- 
lieve that the nation^can be saved by their 
talking pleasant platitudes about 
Christian unity and ‘ ‘ overlapping ’ ’ ; for 
earnest men and women are sick of those 
who obviously attach more importance to 
organisations than to the purposes for 
which they were called into being. If the 
representatives of the Churches had been 
sincere they would long since have inau- 
gurated the one and abolished the other, 
and the fact that they lack the spirit and 
willingness is the best possible proof that 
they can never accomplish the infinitely 
greater task of translating abstract faith 
into concrete practice. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is very much open to doubt 
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if the Churches, as at present constituted, 
will not die a natural death throug-h the 
absence of adherents and funds, and be 
superseded by a new witness more in 
keepiiig with the great epoch of recon- 
struction that confronts us, and the neces- 
sity for its stupendous enterprises being 
carried out in the spirit which alone can 
extract from the world-wide disaster, that 
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for the specific purpose of wiping out 
these plague-spots of the State and saving 
those who, under normal conditions, die 
in them in greater numbers than our 
heroes on the battlefield. It is no exag- 
geration to say that many of the wealthy 
and influential attendants of such Churches 
know infinitely more about foreign coun- 
tries than about the poorer portions of 
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k drenching continents with blood and 
tears, a new and glorious birth. Christian- 
ity is too universal in its appeal, and too 
democratic in its application, to leave the 
slums on a siding, or to be entrusted to 
those w’ho “ fiddle while Rome burns ” 
by allowing its most urgent duties and 
uncongenial tasks to go by default. Yet, 
whoever heard of a great organisation of 
the suburban Churches called into being 


their own, and are alarmed when anyone 
breathes the word revolution; but those 
in closest contact with the misery, 
wretchedness and despair of the disin- 
herited, can only wonder that it has been 
kept at arm’s length so long, for organ- 
ised religion has done little indeed to re- 
move the causes from which anarchy 
springs, although its highest duty is to 
transform the grossly selfish and con- 
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tented materialism of which slums are 
the most obvious expression, into a 
Christian commonwealth. 

In the tremendously realistic life of 
to-morrow, however, the Church’s suc- 
cess or failure will depend, not upon the 
degree of comfort and contentment within 
its walls, but upon the manner in which 
it “sticks its claws into reality” by 
promoting these conditions outside, 
and exhibits that consecrated enterprise 
among the poor which constitutes the 
visible manifestation of the. kingdom ot 
God on earth. A sceptical world will 
want to know what is happening to the 
n.an going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho ; and if the investigation shows 
that history is repeating itself, by reveal- 
ing the potent fact that the despised 
Samaritan is ministering to the victim’s 
social and industrial needs now, as he was 
to his physical wounds then, while the 
official representatives of organised 
religion and respectable society are 
“passing by on the other side,” 'it will 
neither be slow to judge their faith by 
their wmrks nor lio transfer its allegiance 
to those, however unorthodox, who are 
actually doing the spade-work of redemp- 
tion. The truth of this statement has 
never been more strikingly borne out than 
by the universal appreciation expressed by 
our fighting forces—composed of all sorts 
and conditions of men— for the truly 
magnificent services rendered by the 
I.M.C.A., both in the camps at. home and 
on the battlefields abroad. A more worthy 
and inspiring example of the wonderful 
power of real, solid, all-round Christian 
brotherhood, extended indiscriminately to 
good, bad, and indifferent alike— often in 
the very jaws of death— it is impossible 
lor men to conceive or the Churches to 
copy, and to the rough-and-tumble 
hnglishman’s credit be it said that, wbat- 
position of the 
Y.M.C.A. in this country before the war, 
It will occupy an honoured and im- 
pregnable one after it is over. A dead 
faith has no meaning for living men, 
amongst whom actions are the interpreters 
ot words, ^ but if organised religion would 
take off Its coat and roll up its shirt 


sleeves in the slums of Britain, as the 
Y.jM.C.A. has done on the threshold of 
hell in France, both this country and the 
Churches would be saved. The outstand- 
ing need is less talk and m.ore work, 
through the definite application of 
Christian principles to the circumstances 
of the times in wffiich we live, but unfor- 
tunately the heart-breaking calls of 
poverty, ignorance, and sin have found 
the Churches much more willing to preach 
than to practise, for after their sermons 
have been delivered they have followed 
the Biblical injunction (?) and “ in honour 
preferred one another ” to apply to them. 
That is how General Booth and his heroic- 
ally devoted but deplorably equipped sol- 
diers came to volunteer for this — humanly 
speaking — thankless task, in unknown 
and uncared-for hinterlands, while the 
Churches continued the much more con- 
genial -work that could be done in safety 
and comfort at home. But if organised 
religion is to play its part in the gigantic 
undertakings of reconstruction that are 
immediately in front of us it will have to 
win a reputation, which at present it cer* 
tainly does not merit, for what the 
Americans call a “ square deal,” and the 
relative disproportion between the num- 
ber of places of worship in the slums — 
where the birth-rate and the death-rate 
are highest — and in the suburbs — where 
the duty of maintaining the one is ignored 
and the causes of the other are reduced to. 
a minimum — is a fairly reliable Index of 
the distance it will have to travel before 
it convinces disinterested observers that 
it sets as much store on the bodies and 
souls of the submerged as upon those of 
the well-to-do. An allegory may be for- 
given. A man of considerable means, 
influence, and power went to Heaven and 
was met at the gates by Peter, whose 
duty it was to show him to his new quar- 
ters. As they passed through very beauti- 
ful country, the new-comer’s attention 
was arrested by a charming villa on the 
slopes of a pretty hill-side. “ That’s a 
bonny spot,” said the stranger, “ Who 
lives there? ” “ Oh! ” said Peter, 

“ that is the railway porter you used to 
see at the station every morning on your 
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way to business.” “ Indeed,” said the 
surprised arrival, and the journey was 
continued. One truly fascinating piece 
of scenery succeeded another till the 
delighted new resident’s eyes fell upon a 
delightful home nestling away in a glori- 
ously wooded valley. ‘ ‘ What a picture, ’ ’ 
said the wealthy man, ” Whoever lives 
there?” ‘‘That,” said Peter, “is the 
house of that hard-working man whose 


wouldn’t like to live here.” “But,” 
said Peter, “ these are your new quar- 
ters.” “ What ! ” said the amazed citizen, 
“I can’t stay here; besides, there’s 
nothing but a number of old planks to be 
seen.” “ Well,” said Peter, “ Vm sorry, 
but we can only use such material as you 
send up/' 

It is no answer to say that the Churches 
are sO' much concerned about the degrad- 
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wife and children were always so clean and 
tidy when they passed you on your way to 
church each Sunday.” “ Really,” said 
the bewildered stranger, and they passed 
on. Eventually they arrived at the edge 
of a bleak, desolate, and forbidding ex- 
panse of moorland with nothing but a few 
unshapely pieces of timber lying about. 
“ My word,” said the new-comer, “ I 
don’t care for the look of this place. I 


ing influence of poverty and its attendant 
evils that they have established a mission 
centre here and there — for it is common 
knowledge that these are infinitesimal to 
the need, while in the better districts of 
cities overlapping is disgracefully preva- 
lent; that they occasionally refer to the 
soul-destroying conditions of these human 
scrap-heaps when preaching; and now 
and again speak at public meetings to 
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people who, whilst listening, get an un- 
comfortable sort of feeling that perhaps, 
after all, there may be something wrong, 
and then go home and sleep it off, for 
unless the terribly significant parable of 
the Last Judgment is to find an even more 
appropriate setting in the twentieth 
century than in the first, the Churches will 
have to inarch into the front line trenches 
of these under-worlds of iniquity, in- 
justice, and want ; and, when the moment 
comes to advance against the systems and 
interests responsible for them, “ go over 
the top ” like men, to death or victory. 
The stay-at-homes are suffering from the 
creeping paralysis of unconscious indif- 
ference, and nothing can stop the pro- 
gressive character of their disease but 
following the example of the Salvation 
Army, and actually living among the out- 
casts of humanity, that the legal crimes 
which society perpetuates upon its 
defenceless members may be burned into 
their very souls, till righteous indignation 
can no longer refrain from sending to 
Heaven Ebenezer Elliott’s mighty demo- 
cratic appeal : 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

0 God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men : 

God save the people ; Thine they are, 

Thy children, as Thine angels fair ; 

From vice, oppression and despair, 

God save the people. 

That wondrously human and poignant 
petition, which should find a responsive 
chord in every Christian breast, imposes 
upon those who either utter or sing it the 
obligation to become the instruments by 
means of which God can answer it. Are 
the Churches willing to go and learn, 
through actual contact and painful expe- 
rience, how those for whom Christ died 
exist — ^for they cannot be said to live, even 
in the richest country in the world — and 
then make the land ring with an irre- 
sistible ^ demand that these sinks of 
civilisation, these skeletons in the cup- 
board of every right-thinking man and 
woman’s conscience, these handwritings 
on the wall of “ Christian ” Britain, 
shall he swept out of existence and 
never again be permitted to become the 


habitation of those — amongst others — 
who have stood between us and disaster? 
Indeed, it would be a national crime to 
permit the men who have fought our 
battles and won our victories to go back 
into such hovels after risking their all for 
us and ours. It needs men of character, 
backbone, stamina, and grit to lead us out 
of this quagmire of concentrated abuses. 
Dare the Churches add lustre to this epoch- 
making period of heroism and sacrifice by 
undertaking in God’s name the Herculean 
task? Are they the fitting medium 
through which the omnipotent dynamic 
can be applied to the ever-increasingly 
complex, and otherwise indissoluble, 
problems that threaten the very existence 
of the race ; for, if Shylock had spoken of 
faith instead of ducats he would have 
expressed a still profounder truth, and one 
of even more universal application, when 
he said : 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Churches and slums are manifestly an 
impossible combination — either may 
flourish, but both cannot, for the one is 
the antithesis and negation of the 
other — and a nation passing through 
the throes of a new birth will have 
to decide which. In the writer’s 
opinion a religious revival in this country 
can only come through the salvation of 
the mother and the child, and the abolition 
of slums and the causes that produce and 
maintain them. If the Churches can do 
that they will be saved; but, if not, they 
neither will, nor deserve to be, for they 
will prove themselves the betrayers of 
Him whose name they bear and whose 
redeeming purposes they either do, or 
should, exist to serve. One of the most 
hopeful ways of beginning the supremely 
urgent and exacting duty would be, as 
suggested in the first article of this series : 
for as many Churches as realise the call 
sufficiently to respond to it, to secure a 
house composed of two or more dwellings 
in the very heart of every slum, and staff 
it with relays of say half a dozen Christian 
men and women, blessed with every-day 
common-sense, who would be willing to 
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.go and live there for say a month or so at 
.a time for the intensely practical purpose 
of exhibiting, not ostentatious and patron- 
ising, but tactful, sympathetic and intelli- 
gent, neighbourliness. They would be 
getting to know at first hand who the poor 
are, and how they live, for it is this first- 
hand knowledge that is the indispensable 
forerunner of their uplift. Reading books, 
listening to sermons, and hearing ad- 
dresses make but a very superficial and 
easily removed impression, but actual ex- 
perience on the spot would be cumulative 
and indelible, and put an end to that flip- 
pant and uninformed condemnation of the 
poor which only recoils on those who 
utter it. Such residence would be as 
amazingly fruitful in educational results 
to the new-comers as redemptive to the 
old inhabitants, for until those blessed by 
adequate means and favourable circum- 
stances, and those cursed by the want of 
them, can be brought together and learn 
to understand and respect each other, the 
great restoration can never come. 

The New Duty 

Where physical, mental, and moral fit- 
ness exists, marriage and parenthood con- 
stitute a sacred duty which is in the 
highest interests of the individual and the 
State, apart altogether from numbers, and 
one of the gravest penalties the war must 
impose upon the nation is to deprive many 
pure and high-minded women, who would 
have made sterling wives and ideal 
mothers, of the opportunity of rendering 
that magnificent service to the race. But 
the absence of that duty creates the pos- 
sibility of undertaking one scarcely less 
sacred, and everything possible should be 
done to win for the poor and needy the 
sweetness and love these noble women can 
give, for if the nation is to weather the 
storms of reconstruction through which 
it must pass, and if the inevitable retribu- 
tions are to purify and not degrade, none 
can render more helpful, inspiring, and 
redeeming service in these forlorn and 


beleaguered camps, where civilisation 
hides the results of its folly, than the 
brave victims who, but for the horrors of 
war, w^ould have taken enviable pride in 
rearing such families of their own as the 
nation will stand sorely in need of. It is, 
therefore, most sincerely to be hoped that 
their uplifting influence will be enlisted in 
this truly Christian work, for as the years 
roll by the fulfilment of such high duties 
by those who have converted misfortune 
into stepping stones to the things that 
matter and abide, will bring that reward 
of contentment and happiness which the 
world can neither give nor take away. To 
staff such homes in slums as have been 
suggested, with women consecrated to 
that noble task, would be to build light- 
houses on the storm-tossed seas, and to 
surround the angry billows with Grace 
Darlings devoting their lives to bringing 
shipwrecked men, women and children 
safely on shore. That would be applied 
Christianity, the beginning of a ne'w and 
worthier witness, and nothing else can 
bring salvation and deliverance to the 
race. 

To exalt the mother and the child is to 
herald the dawn of that new day when life 
will have become so sacred that these har- 
bingers of the new kingdom will have left 
the factory for the home and the school, 
when overcrowded and insanitary hovels, 
and all they represent, will have drifted 
into memories we would fain forget, and 
the Sodoms and Gomorrahs of vicious 
practices and immoral living will have 
passed away in the pure atmosphere of 
virtue and truth, for the land we seek is 
beyond and our motto is “ Excelsior.” 

’Tis coming up the steeps o£ time. 

For this old world is growing brighter ; 

We may not see its dawn sublime, 

But high hopes make the heart throb lighter ; 
W^e may be slumbering in the ground 
W' hen it awakes the world in wonder j 
But we have seen it gathering round, 

We’ve heard its voice of living thunder ; 

’Tis coming ! Yes, ’tis coming, 

For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 



WOMAN’S TASK IN THE 
COMING CIVILISATION 

% LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

A Lecture deliuerea to the United Suffragists on March g, igiy 


E verywhere to-day there is 

talk of reconstruction, and 
many different views are put 
forward as to what should and 
should not be done to make a better 
world when the war is over. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is that 
women will have to take their full share 
in this work of reconstruction if it is to 
be of any value. 

In the past a woman has been thought 
of as a woman before she has been con- 
sidered as a human being. I mean by 
this that a woman’s function in the State 
has been considered always in relation to 
other people, and not on her individual 
merits, as is the case with a man. A man 
develops his individuality as a human 
being; a woman develops hers as a 
woman. A woman’s value to the com- 
munity has been in her sex rather than in 
her humanity. That is no longer going 
to be true of the woman of the future. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by two 
instances which came to me the other 
day, and which show very forcibly the 
difference between the old type cf 
woman and the new. I was taken by a 
friend to one of the fashionable dress- 
maker’s in the West-End of London, and 
there I saw the unfortunate women w^ho 
are made to strut about the shop show- 
ing off gowns to other women — with one 
exception, perhaps, the most degrading 
life that any woman can lead, because 
her employers are exploiting her sex, and 
she has no value at all as a human being. 
From there I went to King’s College, 
and saw the girls who are studying for 
the course of domestic science and 
economy. What a contrast! Here are 
women who are realising themselves 


first as human beings, and by this means 
are realising that they have a place in the 
community as human beings, and have a 
gift to offer which is not dependent on 
sex. 

Let me take a further instance to illus- 
trate my meaning*. 

Men to-day in vast numbers are giving 
their lives for an ideal; they are leaving 
their homes and families, and facing 
death, wounds and imprisonment for big 
impersonal ends, and everyone is agreed 
that this is a splendid and heroic thing* 
to dO'. But a year or two back women 
were also going out to fight — to suffer, 
and, if need be, die for an ideal, and 
everyone said how mad and wicked they 
were. Judged as human beings, the 
motive and the sacrifice were equally 
heroic in both cases, but the women were 
judged as women, and therefore con- 
demned. It is right for a woman to 
sacrifice herself, but only along certain 
recognised lines. She is expected to 
sacrifice herself continuously for husband 
and children, or for the sick; and, in- 
deed, is severely blamed if she does not 
do so. That is her function as a woman 
But she has no right to sacrifice herself 
for women in the abstract, or for a big 
ideal; that is the privilege of a man, 
because he is a human being. 

In the future, that is going to be 
changed, and women are going to ex- 
press themselves as humarr beings jirst. 
To what changes will this lead? We 
shall all recognise that some women will 
only realise their humanity fully through 
marriage and motherhood. But some 
will need for that realisation a bigger 
scope, in art or science, or in that 
larger aspect of maternity which would 
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embrace all the neglected children of 
humanity. 

But even the motherhood of to-morrow 
is not going to be the same as the 
motherhood of yesterday. We talk a lot 
of cant about the beautiful conception of 
the mother and the child, but when it 
comes to practice we penalise both; and 
motherhood and childhood for the great 
mass of the people are surrounded by 
conditions which could not exist for one 
moment if we really meant what we said. 
There is a great outcry to-day about the 
falling birth-rate, and men are calling out 
for more and more babies to be born. 
Would it not be wiser first to care more 
for those we already have? When we 
realise that in England alone the 
mortality of deaths among infants under 
a year old is heavier than the mortality 
among the soldiers fighting, it may well be 
asked, have we, as a nation, deserved to 
have more of these precious lives given 
into our care when we value them so 
little? 

We have got to surround motherhood 
with different conditions. In the first 
place, if we really believe that mother- 
hood is the finest profession that any 
woman can adopt, we must prove it b} 
the endowment of motherhood, and so 
make it possible for the mother to remain 
at home and care for her children. 

Then we have to realise that if the 
mother is tO' be a human being as well as 
a woman, she must have leisure for 
thought and education and recreation. 
The woman of the future is not going to 
be content to be merely a household 
drudge. The exigencies of war are 
bringing us to the establishment of com- 
munal kitchens; let us hope that the 
exigencies of peace will mean their con- 
tinuance. This would at once relieve the 
poor mother of a great part of her daily 
burden. 

Perhaps, also, a day will come when 


we shall realise that cleanliness is a 
necessity of public health and that clean- 
liness is dependent upon a plentiful 
supply of hot water, and every house 
will automatically be supplied with hot 
water, as it is now with cold. 

Clubs and reading-rooms will then be 
able to play a larger part in the life of 
the mother, and’ as she develops her 
humanity she will also develop the capa- 
city to help her children not only in baby- 
hood but also in maturity. 

The task of women in the coming 
civilisation will, I feel sure, be largely a 
practical one. The training of ages haS' 
developed this side of their nature, and 
any woman knows that a household run 
upon the same lines as those upon which 
men run Governments w'ould be bankrupt 
in a w’eek. 

Men are in reality the sentimental and 
emotional sex, and my fear sometimes is 
that women in authority are inclined to 
harshness. 

Women will bring strength also as 
their contribution to the State, for 
strength is developed by suffering, and un- 
doubtedly women suffer more than men. 

Another great gift they will bring is 
intuition, the powder to sense and grasp 
the future. This is an essential quality 
in any scheme of reconstruction, especi- 
ally for those W'ho believe in the spiritual 
guidance of the w^orld. If God has a plan 
for men, w’e need to try and understand 
it and to grasp wTat is w'anted as a next 
step. 

I believe most surely in the dawn of a. 
new age, but I also believe that before 
that new age is realised we have many 
a fight yet to w^age against the forces of 
reaction even wben this war is over. 
Prussianism does not exist in Germany 
alone. But I have absolute faith that the- 
fight will be w-on, because men and 
women are fighting it together, shoulder 
to shoulder. 







THE GREATEST 
ECONOMY OF Aa 

By J. HALFORD 


O F the many pre-war social wel- 
fare activities that depend so 
largely on voluntary aid, there 
are hardly any that have not 
been severely hit by the great demand for 
workers of all sorts in close connection 
with the war itself. This is neither sur- 
prising, avoidable, nor regrettable. 
There is, however, one form of social 
welfare work that has come to be con- 
sidered as on a par with that for soldiers 
and sailors, and is recognised as being 
vitally necessary for the future of the 
nation, and that is, any effort that con- 
duces to the saving of infant life and the 
promotion of maternal well-being. It has 
needed a great war to bring this fact 
home to us, to make us realise, as 
Napoleon once put it, that “ good 
mothers are a nation’s best asset,” and 
that we have started twenty-five years 
too late to repair the terrible wastage of 
human life which is now goiiig on so 
continuously among the flower of our 
race. 

It is estimated that during 1915 nine 
of our soldiers died every hour— it is 
known for a positive fact that during the 
same period twelve British babies died 
every hour. So it is more dangerous to 
be an infant in Great Britain than an 
infantryman at the Front ! Moreover, 
when one adds to this the heavy toll of 
ante-natal deaths, the majority of which, 
like those of infants, are due to prevent- 
alDle causes, and remembers the unduly 
high damage rate among the survivors, 
and the declining birth-rate, one cannot 
but regret that we did not wake up 
sooner and take steps to stop the greater 
part of the loss of some hundred thousand 


baby lives each year which we now 
deplore. 

But the nation’s conscience has at last 
been quickened, as the rapid increase 
since the war in the number both of 
Infant Welfare Centres and of Health 
Visitors goes to prove. There are now 
nearly 1,000 of the former, as compared 
with 400 in 1914, and at least double as 
many of the latter as before. This does 
not mean that we are even within an 
appreciable distance of an adequate sup- 
ply of either, if skilled advice on the up- 
bringing of her baby is to be brought 
within the reach of every mother re- 
quiring it. It is, at least, a step in the 
right direction, as well as being a more 
attainable and cheaper means of reducing 
the infant mortality rate, than the im- 
provement of housing and sanitation, the 
abolition of poverty, intemperance, and 
other racial poisons, which some people 
think a better panacea. It is surely no mere 
coincidence that last year, when Infant 
Welfare Centres and Health Visitors 
were more numerous than ever before 
and when the housing conditions had no- 
where been improved, the infant mor- 
tality rate should have been lower than 
any previous records. Even so, we can 
ill-afford to lose, before they are a year 
old, 91 out of every 1,000 babies born. 

Infant Welfare Centres are places to 
which working-class mothers, young or 
old, married or unmarried, are invited to 
bring their children under school age 
regularly, to be inspected by a doctor, 
who detects incipient ill-health and ad- 
vises how to prevent it or how to set right 
the many minor ailments, mostly due to 
digestive troubles, to which babies are 
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liable. Each child is undressed for in- 
spection and weighed, thus affording the 
Superintendent of the Centre, who is 
usually a nurse, or midwife, and health 
visitor, an opportunity of seeing if the 
child is properly clothed. One does not 
so often hear now of unfortunate mites 
burdened with twenty-three layers of 
clothes, instead of the orthodox four, 


tary school girls enjoying a weekly prac- 
tical demonstration in mothercraft at the 
local Centre more than any of their other 
lessons. The work at "the Centre is 
always supplemented by visits to the 
home, paid by the Superintendent or 
other well-qualified worker, to see that 
the instructions are being carried out. 
Class instruction in simple hygiene for 
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though feeding errors are still exceedingly 
common. But the thirst for knowledge 
evinced by mothers of all classes is a very 
encouraging sign of the times. The 
Centres are always very^ popular — one 
hears of one mother bringing her seven- 
teenth baby, of another walking miles 
every week to bring a healthy little one to 
be inspected and kept well, and of elemen- 


the mother and child, and in sewing,, 
knitting, cookery, etc., supplements the 
medical object-lesson which each mother 
gets on her own baby. It is the educa- 
tional feature, more than any other, 
which distinguishes infant welfare work 
in the United Kingdom from that of 
other countries. A pleasant social 
spirit is engendered by the cup of tea 
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usually provided, and for which the 
mothers pay a trifle. A healthy feeling of 
■emulation is aroused by the organisation 
of competitions, in which the skill of the 
mother is accounted of more value than 
the mere size or weight of her baby. 

But all this is a mere drop in the ocean 


dental clinics for mothers are an urgent 
necessity; more adequate provision for 
childbirth, especially for abnormal 
cases, is wanted everywhere. Much 
spade-work remains to be done before the 
claims of the mother and child on the 
nation are fully recognised, and before 
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when one considers that only about 
70,000 babies come under the fostering 
care of Maternity Centres, out of the 
nation’s annual gift of some 800,000, 
most of whom would probably be all the 
better for such friendly help and guidance 
as is provided in this way. Again, to 
assist the many mothers who now have 
to go out to work many more day 
nurseries are needed than exist at present, 
and nursery schools are wanted to supple- 
ment the nurseries. Ante-natal care and 
instruction has not long been started; 


the nation as a whole realises that it is 
better to spend a halfpenny ijn the pound 
on the prevention of ill-health than many 
pence in its cure or in the care of the 
thousands who are annually incapacitated 
by mental and physical sequelae. 

To create this public opinion ; to arouse 
in every citizen a sense of responsibility 
for the children of the nation ; to bring 
home to every man and woman the facts 
that he and she are responsible if a baby 
dies or another suffers through lack of 
care ; to make every individual member of 
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the State realise that it is their duty to see 
that adequate provision is made for the 
care of every mother and child— these, in 
brief, are the aims of the National Baby 
Week, to be held throughout the king- 
dom from July 1 to 7. It will be a 
powerful united effort on the part of 


prevent their suffering and provide for 
their needs. The dignity of parenthood 
and the rights of the child must be 
acknowledged. It is to hasten the day 
of acknowledgment that the National 
Baby Week Council has been formed, 
with the Prime Minister as President 
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nearly 100 national social welfare and 
educational organisations, such as has 
never been made before, to make the na- 
tion understand that if the British race is 
to survive and keep its place amongst 
nations it must not wait or hesitate, it 
must give mothers their rights, it must 


and Lord Rhondda as Chairman. There 
is work to be done in connection with this 
great effort for all who can spare even a 
little time. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary to the Baby 
Week Council, at 6, Holies Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


* We are indebted to the Birmingham InjantB Health Society and School of Mothercraft for 
the illustrations fo this article. 



MOTHERHOOD UNDER 
THE LAW 

By L. A. M PRIESTLEY (Mrs, George McCracken) 

I Author of ”The Love Stories of Some Eminent Women,” etc. 


I T is remarkable with what tolerance 
the human mind will entertain 
quite conflicting- opinions, and how 
we can hold theories and senti- 
ments at utter variance with our practice 
and actions. 

The position of the mother in 
England is a striking case in point. As 
a nation and as individuals we are always 
ready to extol the office of motherhood : 
poets, preachers, and the Press have paid 
high, and in some instances memorable, 
tributes to the tender love, the ungrudg- 
ing self-sacrifice, the unwearied care, the 
boundless and far-reaching influence of 
the mother. Our literature is steeped in 
such eulogy, our philanthropists and 
social reformers lay much stress upon the 
immense responsibilities in shaping and 
determining character wielded by the 
mother-hand, while it is an accepted 
standard of good taste and good feeling 
to render homage in the abstract to her 
in whose arms is cradled the new genera- 
tion. 

However abandoned and depraved and 
tyrannical a man may be, he usually 
retains a sense of tenderness and regard 
for his mother, a fact George Eliot repre- 
sents for us in Dempster, the coarse and 
drunken lawyer, the hard and cruel hus- 
band, who, with all his faults and failings, 
was a kind son to the little old lady he 
called “ Mamsey.” Yet what does all 
our flattery and profession amount to in 
actual and everyday life? Is it not mere 
lip-service and hypocrisy to praise the 
attributes and qualities of true mother- 
hood while we debase and degrade the 
office by our laws and institutions? 
There is surely no more curious anomaly 
existing than this discrepancy between 


our conventional expressions of esteeim 
and our indifference to the social and 
legal humiliations which the laws and 
customs of the land impose upon mother- 
hood. 

A new interest has been awakened 
of late in mother — and child — welfare; 
many noble-hearted efforts, for the most 
part voluntary, have been set a-going to- 
help this helpless section of the com- 
munity; public opinion being stirred to 
activity in this direction by reason of the 
alarming wastage of life in the war, and 
consequently the tremendous importance 
of adequately safeguarding the health and 
well-being of both mothers and infants. 
While such „ efforts are worthy of all 
praise, and Mr. E. J. Smith’s articles set 
forth in a most interesting way the truly 
admirable work accomplished on these 
lines in Bradford, I venture to assert my- 
firm belief that motherhood, per se, can 
never attain its true status and dignity 
and power for good until we strike at the 
root of the legal injustices and inequalities 
which deprive it of due authority and self- 
respect ; which render it futile in cases of 
difficulty and disagreement, and which 
insensibly, yet none the less harmfully, 
weaken and jeopardise filial duty and 
obedience. The instincts and perceptions 
of youth are very quick and alert, and 
children— growing boys particularly — 
soon learn to distinguish the inferior and 
subordinate place assigned in the world to 
that dear being whom at the same time 
they are taught they must honour and 
obey. 

Let me give proof of my contention by 
showing the legal position of the mother 
in England and Ireland to-day. 

The woman who renders to the State 
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the indispensable service of bearing* and 
rearing- citizens is not herself con- 
sidered worthy to be a citizen. Though 
she is earnestly exhorted to train our 
future citizens in an exemplary manner, 
she herself is classed in the same cate- 
gory (as far as political or voting power 
is concerned) with idiots, aliens, crimi- 
nals, lunatics, paupers, bankrupts, and 
infants. The mother is not the legal 
guardian and parent of her own child born 
ill wedlock. All authority in respect to 
the child’s upbringing, education, religion, 
and choice of a career is vested in the 
father. In case of divergent views and 
principles the mother must suffer severely 
in having her wishes for her own offspring 
set at naught. 

So little weight is attached to the 
rights of maternity by the makers 
of our laws that even a widowed 
mother can be deprived of her children’s 
guardianship if her husband so elect. For 
the law permits the father to appoint by 
will a guardian (or guardians) for his 
children to act after his death in a manner 
that may override the mother’s wishes 
But no such power is conferred in 
the matter of guardianship upon the 
mother, who cannot appoint a guar- 
dian (or guardians) to act after her 
death to the exclusion of the father. In 
the matter of the child’s faith the father’s 
will is paramount, and is upheld by the 
Courts to the length of rendering in- 
valid any agreement made by the father 
either before or after marriage to permit 
his children to be brought up in their 
mother’s religion if different from his 
own. Even should the father die his 
people can legally insist, as against the 
mother’s wishes, upon the children being 
brought up in the tenets of his sect. The 
mother is reg*arded as a mere cypher, and 
her most sacred convictions ignored, in 
this vital matter. Further, in the case of 
matrimonial infelicity and separation the 
custody of the children belongs to the 
legal parent, and he can remove them 
from the care and control of the mother 
if he so please. 

One notable exception is made 
through the “ Guardianship of Infants 


Act,” which allows the mother the cus- 
tody of her young children under and up 
to the age of seven years, the State 
recognising her as the best nurse for its 
infantile population. The father, if so 
minded, can claim the children at seven 
and upwards, a law which always seems 
to me the very refinement of cruelty, 
parting mother and child, who have 
grown in those years of loving tendance 
and devotion so inexpressibly dear and 
necessary to one another. 

When the law, with social acquiescence 
if not approval, treats in this contemp- 
tuous fashion the married mother, it is not 
surprising to find the deplorable plight to 
which it has reduced the unmarried 
mother. Lady Constance Lytton in her 
book Prisons and Prisoners remarks 
that George Moore’s novel Esthef 
Waters ought to be in every woman’s 
prison library because of the heroic and 
triumphant struggle depicted in it of the 
mother of an illegitimate child.” In 
actual life the struggle of the unmarried 
mother against the difficulties of her posi- 
tion, accentuated by our harsh laws and 
social ostracism, is indeed seldom trium- 
phant but always heroic, strenuous, and 
heart-breaking. In this case the law 
again decides that there is but one legal 
parent, and that is the mother, who musl 
accept the undivided responsibility for the 
child’s care and upbringing. In Eng** 
land, but not in Ireland, it is possible for 
the mother to sue the reputed father, and 
if successful the Court can order him to 
pay a sum not exceeding 5s. a week for 
the child’s maintenance. But these affilia- 
tion orders are difficult tO' obtain and often 
impossible to enforce, as the man can 
decamp and evade the collection of this 
meagre pittance for his child’s support. 
Moreover, many girl-mothers prefer ta 
forfeit this pecuniary aid rather than face 
the ordeal and publicity of a law court 
administered solely by men. 

Upon the unwedded mother, there- 
fore, Is laid all the blame, all the 
shame, and practically all the pecu- 
niary obligation — which she must dis- 
charg*e through unremitting bodily toil 
— for an offence against morality which 
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some man hares, who, in the vast 
majority of cases, has been her tempter, 
leading her from the safe and innocent 
path of virtue, to abandon her, when he 
tires of her, to face the pitiless conditions 
of the world with a ruined character; 
her hapless babe dependent upon her 
innate strength and capacity to fight them 
for its sake. 

If half our platitudes upon the intrinsic 
value and beauty of motherhood were 
believed and acted upon, there would be 
found some better solution of this sad 
problem of the unwedded mother. 

The law also punishes the illegitimate 
child, and through it its mother, by de- 
barring it from any rights of inheritance; 
it has no rights in family life, and should 
either father or mother make a will in its 
favour the duty payable is 10 per cent., 
just as if the child were a stranger to the 
testator. 

The law of seduction in both England 
and Ireland takes no cognisance of the 
Injury and obloquy which ensues to the 


girl-victim. If an action is brought 
against the seducer it can only be for 
damages for “ loss of service ” taken by 
the father or mother or employer of the 
girl ; she herself has no power to seek any 
redress personally, the law not regarding 
the loss of honour — which women are pre- 
sumed to hold dearer than life itself— as 
comparable with the temporary incon- 
venience which, owing to the girl’s con- 
dition, her parents or her master may sus- 
tain by her inability to work. 

Thus, briefly Indicated, is the status and 
place which the laws of England decree 
for the mothers of the nation.* To 
neglect to remedy the grievous disabilities 
and ignoble position of that section of the 
community without whom there would be 
no people, no law-givers, and no nation, 
is to ignore one of the very first essentials 
in our efforts to promote racial well-being 
and further the causes of social progress 
and reform. 


* See Halsbury’s Laws of England, 


Listen, my children, to what the State should be to a good citizen. It is more 
than father or mother, it is more than husband or wife, it is more than child or 
friend. The State is the father and mother of all, is the wife of the husband and the 
husband of the wife. The family is good, and good is the joy of the man in wife and 
in son. But greater is the State, which is the protector of all, without which the 
home would be ravaged and destroyed. Dear to the good man Is the honour of the 
wife whose children cling to his knees; but dearer should be the honour of the 
State that keeps safe the wife and the child. It is the State from which comes all 
that makes your life prosperous and gives you beauty and safety. ... If the 
brave man dies gladly for the hearthstone, far more gladly should he die for the 
State.— Pythagoras. 



HINDU WOMEN 


By HARENDRANATH MAITRA 


W t are glad to present this view of Indian women by one of their own countrymen, the author of 
‘'Hinduism: The World-Ideal” 


I N English books and during my 
sojourn in the West I have come 
across some of the most curious 
ideas about Indian women. If we 
Indian men do not always answer these 
strange statements it may be because we 
are too amused at their absurdity or too 
indignant at their falsity. Just as you 
are told in your books of accurate infor- 
mation on India that we have no flowers 
of true fragrance like your English roses, 
that we have birds of gaudy plumage but 
no sweet song like your lark and nightin- 
gale, in the same way you are told that 
Indian women have no freedom, no edu- 
cation, no reverence from men; that they 
are “subjugated” ! Might not one 
gather from living in England that a 
good many of your cultured and educated 
women here seem to think that they 
themselves are subjugated ? However 
that may be, I can assure you that in 
India woman rules. They have ruled 
on the battlefield and on the throne, in 
our halls of learning and our shrines of 
saintship, as our stories can attest; they 
rule to-day in many a province of India; 
really rule not as mere figure-heads; and 
they rule, as they have always ruled, in 
the home, which is to the Hindu his 
temple as it is to the Englishman his 
castle. In all that is most sacred in the 
ideals of our race, woman is supreme. 

Let me quote to you what our Shastras 
say about women : 

The Acharya (or spiritual teacher) is ten times 
more to be revered than the Upadhaya (or 
teacher) ; the Father a hundred times more than 
the teacher, but the Mother a thousand times 
more than the Father. . . . 

Women must be honoured and adored by 
their fathers, brothers, husbands, and brothers- 
in-law who desire their own welfare. . . . 

Where women are honoured there the gods are 
pleased; but where they are not honoured, no 
sacred rite yields reward. . . . 


Where female relations live in grief, the family 
soon wholly perishes ; but that family where they 
are happy ever prospers. 

Do not imagine that these are merely 
laws. They are the themes of hundreds 
of stories in our great epics, which form 
the ideals of every Indian child, and they 
are exemplified in every really Hindu 
home. 

Different nations have different ideals 
of perfection. To you the rose is the 
queen of flowers ; to us the lotus in beauty, 
in fragrance, in sacred associations, 
reigns supreme. The lotus is our symbol 
of womanhood, the flower of Lakshmi ; it 
is also our symbol of all that is most 
sacred. You do not know the lotus here. 
You have seen a few, perhaps, in some 
botanical garden, but you do not know 
what the flower stands for. Neither do 
you know our women. 

To understand them and their ideals 
you must understand the ideals of our 
race, and that is difficult for you. There 
is a beautiful, but brief, Indian story 
which may help to express what I mean. 

It so happened that in a dharmashala, 
or rest-house for travellers*, three persons 
were sleeping on the verandah. As the 
dawn was breaking they heard someone 
at a distance exclaim, ” Ah 1 the night is 
gone.” Each of these three people took 
the exclamation in different ways. One 
was a Saint who thought, “Ah, there is 
another man who like myself is repenting 
that he has slept and lost the precipus 
hours for mediation.” The seco]^''man 
was a lover, and he thought, “ there 
is another tortured soul who, like myself, 
has suffered severance from his love.” 
The third was a thief, and he thought, 

* Reet-hofuaes are built aud eupported by the 
Rajaha in all our Indian provinces. 
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“ There is another thief who, like myself, 
is lamenting- that he has lost another 
chance to steal.” So each man thought 
that which was in his own heart. 

In the same way most people have 
thought of India and Indian questions, 
their ideas taking the colour of their own 
experience and mental attitude. This is 
true not only of their views of Indian 
women but of all Indian questions. In 
politics you have a particular ideal of 
government; so you think, looking 
through your own glasses, that all good 
government must be established in the 
same way. You do not care to take 
the trouble to study the ideals of self- 
government that we Indians evolved 
thousands of years ago ; ideals embodied 
in the Ramdyana and Mahd^hhdmta, and 
exemplified in the great reigns of the Em- 
perors Asoka and Vikramaditya — truly a 
golden age not only in the history of 
India but in the history of the world. 

You have your own social conditions, 
your own customs of marriage and other 
ceremonies, and you look upon all other 
social customs through the particular 
coloured glasses that your birth and en- 
vironment have imposed upon you. You 
say, in fact, that the lotus is not sweet 
because it is not the rose. 

We Indians evolved a great civilisation 
when you were in the bloom of youth 
— nay, long before that — a civilisation 
that has survived all storms. It has sur- 
vived because it was a bed-rock civilisa- 
tion. Our Rishis built on spiritual truths. 
They did not build their house upon the 
sand. 

We have our owm astronomy, astro- 
logy, mathematics, chemistry, medicine, 
social and political science, laws, logic 
and metaphysic, literature and art, 
which are just beginning to be ap- 
preciated. 

You still send your missionaries to us 
“ heathen,” and what do they do ? They 
would have our women change their 
artistic and hygienic dress (suitable in 
every respect to our climate) for the 
European costume, suitable to your own 
climate hut not to ours ; they would have 
them change their religion of spiritual cul- 


ture, which enters into every atom of their 
daily life, for an alien creed. Believe me, 
nothing has done such harm to the religion 
of Christ in India as these movements. 
In the name of the Christ, the greatest of 
mankind, they have tried to denationalise 
the country — to make everything 
European — to destroy its art — to destroy 
its whole civilisation. Christ was the 
great Teacher of the East. I wish all 
would realise and respect his Eastern 
nature. 

The clash comes from the different ideal 
of civilisation in India and in the West. 
And the curious fact is that the Indian 
ideal is Christian ; the European is not. 
I think if Christ should come to earth to- 
day, India is the only place where He 
would feel at home. Christ said : ” The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” The 
Indian ideal is dharma ; that is, one must 
develop what he has within; the Self 
within the self. It does not matter 
whether it be man or woman. Man is 
man. Woman is woman. Woman is not 
lesser man. She -is the noblest ooncep- 
tion of God’s love. In her we find the 
embodiment of Divine Love Incarnated. 
She is the fulfilment of creation. To torture 
her, to take her away from her rightful 
position is not only injustice, but 
sacrilege. 

There is nothing that a woman cannot 
do if it is her dharma to do it; nothing 
that can take away her womanly quali- 
ties. From the Vedic times we see many 
instances where men and women both, 
after completing the first three stages of 
life and discharging their duties to 
society, have left their children to con- 
tinue, and have themselves entered upon 
the life of meditation and Sanniyasa : of 
service to all the world. That is, they 
have taken the wandering life, moving 
from place to place, ever seeking deeper 
communion with God, and giving of their 
wisdom and experience to all. 

When Yajnavalkya, the great sage, was 
about to enter upon this stage, he said to 
his wife : 

“ Verily, Maitreyi, I am going away from this, 
my home. Forsooth, let me make a settlement of 
my property."” 
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Maitreyi said : “My Lord, if this whole earth 
full of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I 
become immortal by it?” 

“No,” replied Yajnavalkya, “like the life of 
rich people will be thy life. But there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth.” 

Then Maitreyi said : “ What should I do with 
that by which I do not become immortal? What 
ray Lord knoweth of immortality, tell that to 
me.” 

Yajnavalkya replied : “ Thou, who art truly 
dear to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit 
down and I will explain it to thee. Mark well 
what I say.” 

Then he explained the principle that is 
so often and so impressively taug-fit in the 
Upanishads, that the Universal Self dwehs 
in the husband, in the wife, in the child, 
and in wealth, in the Brahmanas and 
Kshattriyas, and in all the world — in the 
Devas, in all living creatures. All this is 
Brahman (the Universal Spirit). Let a 
man meditate on this visible world as 
beginning, ending and breathing in 
Brahman. 

Then Maiireyi said : My Lord, I also 
would meditate upon Brahman. Let me 
go with thee, I care not for this wealth.” 

And Maitreyi went with her husband. 

This spirit of devotion is the keynote 
of the Hindu woman. It is the dharma 
of the race. And it is developed by our 
collective family life. Those who criticise 
our joint family system do not understand 
the ideal of human civilisation that is tO' 
come. You know in India we sometimes 
live in a family of about one hundred 
people. Not simply a man and his wife, 
and a servant to watch the dogs; but 
father, grandfather, uncles of all descrip- 
tions, sisters, and aunts, even remote re- 
lations and friends, servants and guests; 
besides many pets — peacocks, deer, 
swans, cranes. Of course the houses are 
proportionately large, with different apart- 
ments for the different members of, the 
family and guests, and they are always 
built round a court so that we have plenty 
of air and light. Here the elder Mother is 
head. All the children are brought up 
together. Our cousins are the same as 
our brothers. We have no different word. 
One child does not say, ‘ ‘ My father earns 
money, I must have my things better 
than the one whose father earns very 
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little.” It is all common property, which 
is administered by the wisdom of the 
Mother. Consideration for others is 
essential to harmony. Thus through 
mutual service and thoughtfulness we 
develop a high ideal of brotherhood. 
Through renunciation of our personal 
petty self we develop our dharma, the Self 
within the self. We learn to fit ourselves 
to the life around us, to feel others’ joys 
and sorrows as ours, and thus to prepare 
ourselves for the larger brotherhood of the 
world. 

For men and women equally the scheme 
of social and ethical evolution is : duty for 
the sake of duty, service for the sake of 
service. And in all our duties it is the 
spirit of detachment that is the controlling 
idea. 

“ Man has a right to work, not to the 
fruit of works,” says Shri Krishna in the 
Gttd. The joy is in the service itself. 
It is a service of love. 

This idea of dharma as duty has given 
birth to the true spirit of renunciation : 
that losing one’s life to save it which 
Christ taught. This spirit is diametric- 
ally opposed to the spirit of rights. 
Dharma is the law of renunciation and 
service, right the law of resistance and 
force. Dharma demands self-abnegation, 
right self-assertion. 

It is the Hindu woman who has kept 
this ideal of service intact in all the social 
evolution of our race. The ideal is the 
same for man and woman, but we revere 
woman because we know that she it is 
who has kept the torch alight, who has 
given us the most perfect example of self- 
lessness and devotion. This spirit of de- 
votion has impressed itself upon our 
womanhood. 

We have had many learned women. 
Once a great assembly of learned men 
and women were gathered together in the 
Court of the King Janaka. A great king 
he was in every way. There was a great 
debate. The great Rishi Yajnavalkya 
had answered all the questions which were 
put to him and was being awarded the 
prize when there rose in the assembly a 
woman, full of dignity and honour, and 
said: ” Yajnavalkya, I am quite satisfied 
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with all that you have spoken. But I 
wish you to answer one question of mine. 
If you can do that to our satisfaction we 
shall then admit that we are defeated. 
She put the question, it was in regard to 
the soul’s incarnation. The great Rishi 
answered it, and the woman sage, Gargi, 
was satisfied. 

Learning is held more sacred in India, 

I think, than anywhere else in the world ; 
but neither for men nor women is it the 
goal. 

In our two great epics, the Rahid- 
yana and the Mahdhhdrata you will 
find living examples of womanhood which 
have from prehistoric times controlled the 
destinies of woman in India and filled the 
imagination of manhood. Sita, the wife of 
Ramachandra, the greatest of monarchs, 
made with him the mutual sacrifice of 
separation for the sake of the people. Be- 
fore that Rama had given over his throne 
to his brother for the sake of harmony 
and banished himself to the forest. Sita 
wished to go with him. Rama said : 

“ How can you, a princess, face such 
hardships and accompany me into the 
jungle full of unknown dangers? ” But 
Sita replied: “Wherever Rama goes, 
there goes Sita. How can you talk of 
“ princess “ and “ royal birth “ to me? 
Where thou art there is my throne.” 

^ So they went together to the forest and 
lived there as hermits many happy days, 
in spite of their exile. But the great trial 
came later, with the return of Rama to the 
throne and the subsequent banishment of 
Sita. Sita accepted her sacrifice for the 
people with heroic devotion. And Rama 
all those long years was never heard to 
speak the name of Sita. Only once, when 
for some great ceremony where the pre- 
sence of the queen was essential, his 
ministers urged him to take another wife. 
Then the wrath of Rama burst forth in 
thunder. Never, never, said he, should 
any woman but Sita occupy the throne by 
his side. And a golden statue was made 
of Sita for the great ceremonial, (So un- 
important is Woman in India !) 

This was in far-olf days, you say ; but 
let me tell you that Sita and Rama are 
to-day the living ideals of every child in 


India. Every little girl prays : “ Give me 
a husband like Rama. Make me a wife 
like Sita.” And every little boy dreams 
of the great king Ramachandra. 

Now let us come to the period of 
another great epic, and you will find Drau- 
padi, the Queen of the Pandavas, sharing 
all troubles with the king and his brothers, 
in the palace, in the forest, on the battle- 
field. 

Not only that, but to Draupadi was 
given the management of the entire in- 
ternal affairs of the court, somewhat as if 
you should divide the function of the 
Home Secretary between a man and a 
woman. She had the greatest influence 
over the Pandavas. At every place, in 
banishment and on the throne, Draupadi 
is the great centre of the whole scene of 
the MahdhMrata. Not only as the ex- 
pression of queenly power but as one of 
the greatest saints. 

There are thousands of nameless Sitas 
and Draupadis whom you will find as liv- 
ing examples in the womanhood of India. 
The whole psychology of Indian woman- 
hood we understand in the word devotion 
— selflessness. That is the ideal. It is the 
ideal of the race, and it is women who 
have kept it so. 

You know when we are very young we 
are especially liked by our grandmothers. 

I remember while I was very young I used 
often to go into her room early in the 
morning, and the first thing that she did 
was to repeat the names of the five 
greatest women of India. Draupadi and 
Sita were two of these. 

Indian women have not read many 
modern books, but they often know the 
Ramdyana and the Mahdhhdrata from 
beginning to end, and that comprised 
the whole civilisation of the Hindu race, 
and the bed-rock principle of human life. 
If English people knew their Bible and 
Shakespeare as we Indians know oui 
epics it would be a great thing for 
England. Our grandmothers knew the 
laws of hygiene. They were versed in all 
the medicinal value of herbs and roots. 
When we children were ill — any ordinary 
illness — our mother or grandmother cured 
us. We did not need a doctor. But now 
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we are told : “Yo.u must have such and 
such Western things.” Why is all this? 
Because in food, in our treatment of 
disease, we are getting away from nature. 
Our grandmothers knew ; but the present 
age is losing the knowledge. 

Yet woman’s life was by no means con- 
fined to the home. In no nation in the 
world’s history have women fought on 
the battlefield for their country as have 
the women of the Hindu race. They have 
gone out on horseback, sword in hand, 
leading armies, either by themselves or 
by their husband’s side; fighting the 
Moguls and the Pathans as the enemies 
of their country’s cause. But never was 
it a war of aggression ; it was a war of de- 
fence. Never have the Hindus gone out 
on any pretext to take another people’s 
country. Home is our inspiration. Home 
is our temple. Home is our school. Let 
me quote what an Englishwoman, Miss 
Margaret Noble, one of the few who have 
known Indian life intimately, has said : 

Anything more beautiful than the life of 
the Indian home, as created and directed by 
Indian women, it would be difficult to conceive. 

. . . There is a half -magical element in this 
attitude of Hindus toward women. As per- 
formers of ritual-worship they are regarded as 
second only to the professional Brahmana him- 
self. I have seen a temple served by a woman, 
during the temporary illness of her son, who was 
the priest. [This often happens.— H.M.] A 
prejudice in favour of the exclusive sacramental 
efficacy of man is probably due to Semitic 
origin. In the non-Brahmanical community of 
Coorg the whole ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed by women, and even amonpt Brahmanas 
themselves, the country over, an important part 
of the wedding rites is in their ^ hands. A 
woman’s blessing is everywhere considered more 
efficacious than a man’s in preparing for a 
journey. ... A little boy is taught that 
whatever he may do to his brothers, to strike his 
sister would be a sacrilege. 

One of our Shastras says : “ Thou shalt 
not strike a woman even with a flower. 
The happiness of women is supposed to 
bring fortune in its train. The woman- 
ruler finds a sentiment of awe and admira- 
tion awaiting her which gives her an im- 


mense advantage over a man in the com- 
petition for enduring fame. 

What is the type of woman you most 
admire ? Is she strong, resourceful, 
inspired, fit for moments of crisis ? 
Have we not Padmini of Chittore, Chand 
Bibi, Jhansi Rani? Is she saintly, a 
poet and a mystic? Is there not Mira 
Bai? Is she the queen, great in adminis- 
tiation? Where is Rani Bhawani, where 
Ahalya Bai? Where Sanhabi of Pip*- 
perah? Is it wifehood in which we deem 
that woman shines brightest? What of 
Sati, of Savitri, or the ever-glorious Sita? 

Is it in maidenhood ? There is Uma. And 
where in all the womanhood of the world 
shall we find another as grand as Gand- 
hari? 

Our women have no liberty? Hun- 
dreds of our women you will find travel- 
ling from Kedarnath to Cape Comorin, 
inspiring the people, giving messages of 
God and Narayana that humanity is one. 
They have no veils. They have passed 
that stage. They are the Sanniyasiiji, 
revered by all. 

Motherhood in our country is the very 
life and breath of the nation. We think 
of woman as Mother. It is the ideal of 
Motherhood that has saved the nation. 
It is the ideal of Motherhood that will 
save the world. Motherhood is our 
dream of perfection. 

The nation that in the twilight of civi- 
lisation got hold of the truth that woman 
is not a temptress, but the perfection of 
man, can never torture and imprison 
women. To us Hindus, woman is the 
principle and ideal of creation. The 
woman-principle is God’s eternal partner. 
We worship God as the Mother. 

The future of our women must have its 
foundation in their past. Our social and 
political ideal for men and women in 
India will be solved by the people them- 
selves, because “ nations by themselves 
are made.” Let the women of England 
and of India clasp hands for the realisa- 
tion of that great ideal for which man- 
kind is longing ! 



BOOKS WE SHOULD READ 

GOD, THE INVISIBLE KING. By H. G. Wells. Cassell and Company, Ltd., 
London. New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 1917. 6s. 


(Jut of the most mixed and impure solutions a 
growing crystal is infallibly able to select its 
.substance, "llie diamond arises bright, definite, 
and pure out of a dark matrix of structureless 
confusion. ... It becomes . . . Koh-i- 

noi. ... a Mountain of Light, growing 
and increasing ... an all-pervading lucidity 
... no head to smite ... no body . . . 
it overlaps all barriers ; it breaks out in despite 
of every enclosure. It will compel all things to 
orient themselves to it. — (Pp. 205-206). 

W E may be sure that when Saul 
took to prophesying- he did it 
well. God, The Invisible 
King is an admirable, if 
somewhat limited, contribution to the 
heraldic movement : all the more valuable 
because entirely independent of any con- 
scious impetus, save that of a conviction 
of God so fresh and vital that the new 
knowledge must be proclaimed. If we 
differ from the author on many points, 
perhaps most of all with his light-hearted 
setting aside of all “ mystery and magic *’ 
as so many baubles and fetishes, we find 
ourselves in equally strong agreement 
with many statements, such as: “The 
true God, as those of the new religion 
know him, is no . . . God of luck 

and intervention. . . He does not lose 
his temper with our follies and weak- 
nesses. It is for us to serve him. He 
captains us, he does not coddle us. He 
has his own ends, for which he needs 
us.”* 

Elsewhere in this remarkable book 
its author declares that he is the scribe 
of his generation ; we are convinced that 
Mr. Wells is indeed the formulator for 
a vast and ever-increasing multitude to- 
day : those who know, desire, and feel 
the aspect of Immanence : those whose ex- 
perience proves that God is in and with 
them, and are satisfied with that aspect, 
desirous of that knowledge alone. These 
minds are, naturally, impatient with doc- 
trines of transcendentalism in every form. 
" P, 42 . ~~~ 


They desire a clear, crystalline, yet highly 
articulate form of belief. Lucidity and 
logic they delight to honour. Long have 
these people desired a representative; in 
Mr. Wells they have found him. An im- 
passioned sincerity, an enlightened ration- 
ality, distinguishes this facet of God, 
The Invisible King; both selection and 
inclusion are at work within His kingdom, 
through such able ministers as the author. 
Sincerity, sanity, and a certain intelli- 
gent simplicity characterise the inhabit- 
ants thereof. Only on one point have we 
discovered the faintest suspicion of sophis- 
ticated reasoning, and this in connection 
with “ the barrister’s problem ” (pp. 141- 
147). Even here it may be that we have 
misunderstood, and therefore misjudged ; 
yet the inference appeared as though 
honour to a client, to “ see the business 
through according to the confidence . . . 
put in him ” should be a secondary con- 
sideration, where Mr. Wells suggests that 
sorrow for ensuing injustice may take a 
subsequent rather than primary place In 
the “ morale ” of the man of law ! This 
is not in the nature of hair-splitting, 
though it may appear so. 

As to the unanimity of splendour of 
this uprising there can be no doubt. Men 
would both understand and seek after God 
to-day; it is equally certain that their 
search does not go unrewarded. The 
changing attitude, the inculcation of mu- 
tual mesponsibilities among all classes is 
one of the chief signs of the times, equi- 
valent, indeed, to a proclamation of the 
coming, not only of the kingdom, but the 
King, to those who have ears to hear and 
hearts to receive the radiant summons ; 
for it is summons and message both. God 
comes to us and we must go to meet 
God. 

Such as Mr. Wells are appointed mes- 
sengers, interpreters, scribes — more, ora- 
cles — of some ways of that coming. That 
there are as many ways as roads prepared 
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fur His Feet we need not doubt. It were 
treason to acknowledge power and love, 
and to doubt inclusion or perfection of 
wisdom. 

There are those who grow untended, 
alone, in silence, solitude, and darkness ; 
those to whom no elder brother stretches 
out a hand, to whom no voice calls, on 
whom evep no sense of an overshadowing 
presence may fall. Yet these also wait 
and watch for the coming. Because they 


have not seen they have believed. These 
are the few, the exceptions. 

But there is also a joyous uprising, a 
renewal of confidence in the comradeship 
and captaincy of some great yet almost 
human spirit who urges the world on, 
through blood and tears, through struggle 
and failure, to an ideal, divine, yet realis- 
able realm of light and law, to the law 
beyond all laws. Such is God, The In- 
visible King of Mr. Wells. 


SOCIETY AND PRISONS. By Thomas Mott Osborne. Oxford Univeristy 
Press. 6s. 


The dangerous and desperate criminal is often 
only the hero gone wrong (p. 220). 

It was not perhaps a mere matter of chance 
that the great Teacher, to whom we owe our 
ideal of Christian citizenship, was himself cruci- 
fied between two thieves ; and to one of them 
who repented of his sins He made the promise : 
“ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise” 
(P* 235). 

T he science of correspondences 
is the science of illumination. 
What is true of the world is 
true of the prisO'n. For what are 
all institutions but worlds in the mak- 
ing. The continent of the criminal is a 
hemisphere in embryoi. By the light of 
the new penology, we translate anew the 
blurred or feeble writing of those scripts 
of men whose palimpsest is man. 

It is the work of such men as the author 
of Society and Prisons that gives the 
pledge of ‘ ‘ God with us ” to humanity ; 
free from the sentimentalism of conde- 
scension, clear from the mental and moral 
vivisection of the mere materialistic scien- 
tist, the motto of his Welfare League ex- 
presses the life-work of him and his kind, 
“ Do good, make good.” To read the 
histO'i^ of this league, its formation and 
working, is to breathe the air of freedom 
within the precincts of the prison yard. 
The aim of the new penology is the aim 
of every reformer and philanthropist who 
sees further than the nose-end of Bumble- 
dom, and whose mental fibres are strands 


of living tissue, not the blue and red tape 
of sectarian patronage and the official 
pigeon-hole. 

The case of the young thief is typical 
of its kind. Repeated confinement in 
children’s institutions, reformatory, State 
prison. . . . The Mutual Welfare 
League . . . reawakened , . . 
intellectual interest in things outside him- 
self, and cleared his mind of its warped 
and crooked conceptions of life. . . . 

He sees how much more interesting is the 
straight game ; . . . the very diffi- 
culties ;n the path . . . fascinate his 

eager and penetrating mind” (p. 228). 
Throughout this joyful record of scene 
transformations, outer and inner, are re- 
vealed those secrets of the prison-house 
whose counterparts are the dungeons of 
the “warder” group-soul. Not the 
souls of warders, be it noted, but those 
criminal and weak temptations which are 
the bane of all officialdom; “punitive ” 
measures of surveying criminal-land hori- 
zons whose highest vault Is the chapel 
ceiling. 

Mr. Osborne traces the intimate con- 
nection between prison crime and those 
prison codes of procedure and Internal ad- 
ministration now gradually passing away ; 
shows how self-discipline and the awak- 
ening of the sense of responsibility, the 
joy of progressive and hardly-won privi- 
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leges whose sanction is the sacrament of 
mutual trust between governors and 
governed, works in the prison-microcosm 
as in the world-macrocosm. Where 
honour, courage, effort, progress, adven- 
ture live and move there is the breath of 
life, the fire of creation, the ocean for dis- 
covery of new worlds. Where suspicion, 
fear, listlessness, inertia, and the hoary 
twins of precedent and punishment rule 
any realm, that country is Prison, what- 
ever its geographical name. The words of 
the prisoners provide more expressive 
comment on the system than those of any 
lay reader or writer : 

Do you realise what it is that the League has 
done here? It has started the men discussing 
the right and wrong of things, every day, from 
one end of the yard to the other. 

So, in the wider world, come devasta- 
tion, catastrophe, and unleashing of the 
murderous hounds of war, that all may 
see “ how men their brothers maim,” an'd 
how, when competition and self-interest 
reign, “ the spirit of murder works in the 
very means of life,” from the sweating of 
the sempstress to the Belgian hero, 
butchered to make a Prussian holiday. 
Here peace and war meet, in the paradox 
of life, the attraction of opposites. The 
Mutual Welfare League and the madness 


of unleashed nations. ” The right and 
wrong of things” are brought into the 
open by those uncompromising minds who 
see things in relation to principles, neither 
as sentimentalists nor materialists, but 
with that spiritual vision which looks be- 
yond all shadows to the sun. These are 
the eagles of life, in whom daring and 
divine sight meet and mingle; of this 
union are born the children of to-morrow, 
that minority whose insignia of future 
rightness is the thorn-crown of to-day’s 
persecution and misunderstanding. 

The description of the criminal’s sensa- 
tion under the old regime of “ beat a bad 
dog and he becomes good ” is expressed 
In the following phrase : 

A helpless unit in a gigantic scheme of corrup- 
tion, alongside of which his own crime seems 
like a mere petty piece of boy’s play {p. 231). 

This realisation of the might of inertia 
and materialism comes to every daring 
and imaginative child, pressing with cold 
leaden weight on ardent spirit, mind, and 
heart. 

It is not a book to sum up or dismiss in 
a brief review. It must be read, re-read, 
and the principles of the Welfare League 
applied to the world. Thereby it may win 
liberation from the prison of war. 

L. N. 


THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH; or, The Story of the New Testament from 
Fresh Points of View, with Chapters on the Future of Man and the Return of the 
Christ. By Elizabetha. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 

1917. 6s. net. 


T he Gospels are regarded by the 
author as a drama of initiation, 
of the progress of the soul 
through matter, and of the pas- 
sage of the neophyte through the trials 
that lead him to perfect victory over the 
lower self. The new points of view are 
largely those of a student of evolution and 
the ancient wisdom through theo-sophical 
literature. The result is an eminently 
readable book for those people who do 
not shrink from the re-telling of the New 
Testament In ordinary prose. It is es- 


pecially acceptable at this time, when the 
world at large is awakening to an eager 
expectation of the coming of the one 
Supreme Teacher of gods and men, by 
whatsoever name men call Him in varied 
lands. 

The “Verdicts of the Hour,” as con- 
trasted with the “ Eternal Verdicts ” 
(pp. xiii-xv.), are a lesson to us all to-day ; 
for who can be sure of the garb He will 
wear amongst us? The little story of 
Medore, introduced on page 83, touches 
the great controversy regarding man’s 
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responsibility for the evolution of the 
creatures he domesticates for his use or 
pleasure. Some people will be g'lad to 
gain an idea of the contents of the Epistles 
of Paul and the other Apostles in the con- 
secutive narrative form of this book; and 
the chapter on man’s future which follows 
gives point to the Epistles. Throughout 
the 473 pages we are presented with a 
living Christ, whether as Jesus sojourning 
with and teaching the deeper mysteries 


to the Disciples during three months after 
His crucifixion, or whether as the Christ 
for Whose return the whole earth is now 
travailing in the pain and anguish of this 
war. 

When the hour arrives for that “ coming,” 
look not for outward signs, nor pause to consider 
whether He who speaks bears a pale, or an olive 
brow; but listen to the Voice. That voice will 
be the utterance of Love, detached from all the 
old leaning to this or that religion, to this or 
that race. 


HINDUISM : THE WORLD-IDEAL. By Harendranath Maitra, with an Intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. London : Cecil Palmer and Hayward. First 
edition, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 


I NDIA, the contemned of the world 
but the beloved of the gods. ” How 
vast are the sadnesses and beauties 
behind these pregnant words of the 
author none may guess who have not 
passed her magic bounds. Even amongst 
those who have spent long years of 
banishment ” within her borders, the 
rnajority leave her shores without a sus- 
picion of what they have missed. They 
see her poverty; they see her sun-baked 
bazaars; but the richness of her thought 
and the daily beauty of the holy time at 
morn and eve escapes them altogether. 

Because it is necessary that we should 
gather what we can of the magic of that 
distant land and trace it to its true source, 
it is well to read such a book as this. We 
cannot finish it without finding some of 
our preconceptions crumbling, and if at 
least we have grasped the meaning of the 
four Ashramas and have learnt to respect 
Hindu womanhood we have not spent our 
time in vain. 

The chapter on caste will make some 


Westerners open their eyes; they do not 
realise that for true Hindus each child, 
even of a Brahmana, is born into the 
lowest caste and only rises from caste to 
caste as it increases in wisdom and sta- 
ture. The idea of the superiority of caste 
over caste is only to be found amongst the 
thoughtless. To the wise, the lowliest 
sweeper performs the same office that the 
mother’s love makes her happy in doing 
for her babe. Truly caste, as it exists 
to-day, is often more a clog on progress 
than a help to growth ; but may not the 
same be said of caste (class) prejudices in 
the West? Both caste and class are aids 
to steady progress when rightly used, 
without the idea of superiority creep- 
ing in. 

“ To know Hinduism,” says the author, 
“is to know India.” This booklet only 
touches the fringe of the subject, but be- 
cause of that, it will find a hearing and a 
welcome where larger tomes would not be 
opened. May It receive the welcome it 
deserves. A. J. W. 
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T FIIS admirable and deeply in- 
teresting report from our 
German brothers will be read 
with appreciation by members 
all over the world. It is good to know 
that underneath the storm and stress of 
battle in every country the work of pre- 
paration goes quietly forward, and that 
when the war is over Brothers of the Star 
in all lands will spring forward to clasp 
each other’s hands. — E. L. 

GERMANY 

Last time when I reported about the 
state of affairs here I forgot to mention 
the newly-entered members, so I had 
better begin with it this time. The figures 
are not overwhelming, but the circum- 
stances rather beautiful, so I shall tell 
about these — at least, as regards one case 
well worth mentioning. 

Among the seven new members who 
joined the Order of the Star in the East, 
the first was a boy of ten in Munich. The 
Local Secretary, Fraulein Renner, wrote 
me the following lovely incident about 
him : * ‘ Little Karl went to see two lady 
friends of his mother, who lately had be- 
come members of the Star. They had 
hanging on the wall the framed picture of 
our Head — a black and white reproduc- 
tion of a photograph handed to each new 
member. When the child saw this pic- 
ture, he exclaimed, ‘ O, I "know this man ; 
I have seen him often at night; he comes 
to me at night; he has quite black hair 
and a dark ’complexion, and he is always 
very kind and good to me. ’ Then the boy 
was told about this kind young man and 
his position in the Order of the Star. And 
after some time he decided, quite of his 
own free will, to enter the Order.” And 
after some time his mother and his grand- 
mother also joined the Order. He is the 
first German child to enter our ranks. 

Although few, if any, enter the Order, 

I feel by what I learn from subscribers to 
the quarterly Or den des Sterns im Osten 


(who also cannot be counted by scores) , 
that their very opposition to the thought 
of a personal appearance of a Great World 
Teacher reveals the fact that there is a 
fervent longing everywhere among the 
people of all classes and conditions ; only 
every day common sense, of the educated 
especially, does not allow them to own it, 
nor even to understand it. But there is 
music in the air, heavenly sounds which 
foretell His coming, a spiritual know- 
ledge of His advent beyond and in spite 
of common sense. And He will be wel- 
comed far and wide with unspeakable joy 
and gratitude, a Saviour indeed whose 
blessing is beginning to be felt more and 
more clearly, though unconsciously. ' 

Yet another instance of His work 
among us here. A young man, member of 
the Order of the Star, entered the Army 
at the beginning of the world strife ; some 
time ago he fell seriously ill with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. After some time he 
wrote to his brother and his sister-in-law 
the following letter: “ When I came to 
the hospital I thought my last hour had 
struck. I was simply done. In the first 
night I had a vision.- The Star in the East 
appeared before my eyes, just like the one 
in your picture. It smiled and beckoned 
me to follow it. I do not know exactly 
what followed, I only remember how light 
and happy I felt, and finally I was on the 
way to India. I knew then for certain 
that my life would be saved.” 

In addition to this letter, his sister-in- 
law, who informed me of the above, 
wrote : “It must be remarked that my 
brother-in-law wore the Star during the 
whole campaign, and had been saved 
quite miraculously from certain death in 
three battles. It is a star John Cordes 
had brought over from India; but our 
bi other does not know this.” 

Another young man, having lost his star 
in the midst of the roar and fury of a 
battle, asked me to send him another one, 
and, in thanking me for it, he informed 
me that he had found his lost star. 
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Worthy to be mentioned as belonging 
to “ the signs of the times,” yet an event 
of a somewhat different kind, is the case 
of a lovely, gifted, young girl She re- 
entered the Order of the Star in the East 
as soon as she became of age after having, 
together with her mother, been forced by 
her father to leave it. Even now she has 
to leave home and country and her loving 
and sympathising mother in consequence 
of her devotion to the Star ; and in order 
to continue her university studies has to 
go to a foreign country, where generous 
help and hospitality has been offered to 
her by a very active and devoted Star 
member. 

Our work on the physical plane (if thus 
it can be called), our harmonious weekly 
Sunday morning meetings, continue; 
translating and revising translations from 
the Herald and Theosophist for our 
German readers; preparing the quarterly 
Orden des Sterns im Osten, which seems 
to be more and more appreciated and 
acknowledged. Mr. Cordes is now pre- 
paring a separate edition of articles and 
summaries given in the Theosophist and 
Herald concerning ‘‘ the wider outlook ” 
of our work as to Theosophy and the 
niessage of the Star in the future, to be 
again an outcome of our joint work with 
the Th'eosophisches Strehen, thus 
following and continuing the lines laid 
down in the programme of Mr. 
Lauweriks. I am glad to state that in 
our Star work we are linked more and 
more to Austrian members, they being 
very enthusiastic and able and sacrificing 
people, ready to foster our high cause by 
propagating our literature, journals, and 
leaflets ; by writing, and through speeches 
and other devotional and enthusiastic 
work ; the result of which may be summed 
up as a gain of over thirty new members 
from Austria recently registered in our 
joint Star lists. 

Frau M, C. Hintse, local secretary for 
Hamburg, just sending in her monthly 
report, writes therein about her new 
method to strengthen her members and to 
increase interest and devotion. She will 
have in the future at her monthly meet- 
ings readings from At the Feet of the 


Master^ with Mr. Arundale’s ” Written 
Letters ” in addition, giving out a medi- 
tation on some practical subject, medi- 
tated upon and acted out as far as pos- 
sible during the month at home. 

Thus our small office and very small 
community, although “ unknown to hisr 
tory,” may hope to contribute quietly 
their small share to the work of preparing 
the way for His coming. 

J. L. Guttm.\nn 
Dusseldorf, Konigsplatz 21. 

HOLLAND 

T he first work in the New Year 
was the forming of a National 
Committee for the Her.vld, to 
comply with Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa’s letter concerning that point. It 
consists of the following members : 

Miss C. W. Di]kgraaf National Reperesntative. 
Miss L. Bayer . . Organising Secretary. 

Mr. Henri Bosel . For the Literary De- 
partment. 

Mr. J. Lauweriks. . For the Art and Edu- 
cation Department. 

Mr. P. M. Cochins.. For the Economical Part 
and Social Recon- 
struction. 

Mr. H. J. V. Ginkel For the Practical Part. 
We are fortunate in having Mr. Borel on 
.this committee, as he is a very well 
known writer, who resided over twenty 
years in China, and has wTitten very in- 
teresting books on Chinese art, religious 
and Buddhist deities. 

Mr. Lauweriks, who has just returned 
from Germany, where he was first 
Organising Secretary for the Order, wdll 
be very valuable for the art department, 
as he is a well-known artist, who now ha.s 
got an appointment in Amsterdam at one 
of the art colleges. 

When the committee met for the first 
time the following points were dis- 
cussed : 

In order to give The Herald a wide field in 
Holland, articles from The FIerald will be trans- 
lated for our prominent magazines; Mr. Borel 
will write articles about the Star and its work in 
different newspapers, etc. Also he will write for 
The Herald ; as also Mr. Cochins, who is active 
in work connected with reorganisation of 
factories, etc. Mr. van Ginkel will try to get 
subscriptions for The Herald by advertising it 
and making propaganda for it. 
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Members have been asked to help in all 
this work, and we hope that the result will 
show in increased numbers of subscrip- 
tions. 

The Order begins to attract more and 
mo*re attention from outsiders. We 
began with a membership roll of 823 on 
January 1, and at present we count 890 
members. 

In Leyden a new activity was started 
by a group working on the Service line for 
the abolition of Prostitution and Protec- 
tion of Women. They opened a Henriette 
Home for unmarried mothers with their 
babies. When they leave the maternity 
home they very often have nowhere to go, 
as in most cases the parents of the poor 
girls w'ill not receive them, and, of course, 
they cannot get a situation immediately. 
So they can remain in the home for as 
long as it proves necessary, till they are 
strong again, when a place is sought for 
them, if possible with the child, in order 


to teach them the duties of motherhood. 
There is place in the Henriette Home for 
six at present, but soon they hope to be 
able to receive ten. They are taken with- 
out consideration as to which faith they 
belong to. At the head of the home is 
a qualified nurse and a lady housekeeper. 

Two doctors attend the home, and each 
patient is examined on entering. There 
is also a special doctor for children. 

Several public lectures have been given 
by different members. Mr. H. van Ginkel 
addressed, with great success, an audience 
of over one thousand people, who were all 
greatly interested, and heard the Invoca- 
tion at the end, all rising from their places. 

The preparation for the International 
Conference is going on steadily, so that 
we may be ready when the great moment 
comes. 

We send our hearty greetings and best 
wishes to all brothers of the Star, all over 
the world. C. W. Dijkgraaf 
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IN THE STARLIGHT 

By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

It should be clearly understood that the contents of “In the Starlight ” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels she is 
more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she were to confine 
hersef to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions. 

S OME of our members have felt dis- Buddhists, Mohammedans, Hindus, and 
turbed at what they consider the many others, each expecting* his own 
new direction that has been lately heart’s ideal, each making his own mental 
given to the work of the Order of picture as to the way in which the great 
the Star in the East. It seems to them to Lord will appear. It cannot be too often 
be a departure from the principles of the emphasised how important it is thus to 
Order as first enunciated. In the begin- keep our platform broad. The work of the 
ning of the movement a greater emphasis Order at the present time is to proclaim 
was no doubt laid upon what we may the coming of a Great Spiritual Teacher, 
describe as the more devotional side of our and not of any particular Teacher. In 
work, and now the stress seems placed years to come its purpose may be changed, 
upon the need for social activity and re- and its principles altered; its members 
form. But I shall hope to show that in may be called upon to proclaim a par- 
this later phase there is no new departure, ticular Teacher, coming in a particular 
but rather is it a natural growth and form, but for the present this is not its 
development from the earlier phase. In work. Any member therefore who seeks 
any living organism there must be growth, to impose his particular belief upon any 
and therefore change, and it would be one else is acting in a manner subversive 
well if members could try to sense the of the first principles of our Order, 
direction in which growth is proceeding. Along this line of proclamation of a 
and the inner reason for apparent change coming advent there is much work to be 
of policy. done, both outer and inner. Our outer 

To my mind the work of the Order may work will consist in spreading the know^- 
be divided into certain categories, each of ledge of our Order, and proclaiming its 
which will have its inner and outer aspect, message as widely as possible. . This 
First, the fundamental purpose of this side of the work covers all that may be 
Order is to proclaim the near advent of a called direct propaganda. 

Great Spiritual Teacher. Here we must On the inner side we have to study 
be careful to notice how broad is the state- not only the reasons which have led 
ment. The Order as such does not state us individually to belief in a coming 
definitely who the Great Teacher is, or Teacher, but the reasons also which 
when or where or under what form He have inspired others; we have to learn 
will appear. Consequently we have within tolerance and sympathy ; above all, we 
our ranks Theosophists, Christians, have to try and understand something 
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more of the reiil meaning- of spirituality. 
We are too apt, all of us, to imagine that 
“spirituality ” if it is real is to be compre- 
hended by the multitude. The very oppo- 
site is the case. True spirituality is so far 
beyond the reach of most of us, the 
spiritual man is so far bigger than the 
ordinary man of the world, that in all ages 
he has been misunderstood and con- 
demned. It is likely to be the same to- 
day. We need therefore to study deeply 
the qualifications which go to make up the 
stature of the “ spiritual man.’’ 

It is upon this first aspect of our work 
that emphasis was chiefly laid when our 
Order was formed. Its appeal was to the 
devotional side of its members. 

But with the passing years we have 
gathered sufficient strength to go forward 
and develop a further phase of the move- 
ment — namely, the need for personal and 
collective preparation. We are sometimes 
inclined to forget that we have not been 
called to membership in this high and 
holy fellowship for our personal benefit 
and satisfaction, but that we may train 
ourselves in the waiting time to be effi- 
cient and practical helpers of the Great 
Lord when He comes- 

Now, we have been told repeatedly by 
cur leaders that He is coming as the great 
Reconstructor, that He is coming* to help 
His people to build a new social order, that 
the destruction of the old forms, which 
is proceeding with such terrible swiftness, 
is for the purpose of releasing the life 
which is being quickened by the Lord’s 
approach. This new life will need new 
forms, and it is in the building of those 
new forms that we can assist Him. What 
is needed now is the starting of many dif- 
ferent experiments along many different 
lines of social reconstruction which can be 
very rapidly expanded and vivified when 
He comes. 

But to build even these experimental 
forms, study and practice are required, 
and it is to this study and practice we are 
now called. All members should consider 
it as part of their Star work to try and 
become conversant with at least one 
aspect of social conditions, that they may 
begin to dream and plan out ways of im- 
provement in that particular direction. 


So many feel that because they cannot 
do anything definite on the physical plane, 
they are therefore doing nothing in any 
way. We can all dream, we can all think, 
we can all pray ; our dreams may be the 
scaffolding of many a beautiful building 
if we will only put ourselves whole- 
heartedly into the dreams. 

As w*e go about our daily business we 
can be thinking constructively all the 
time. If our work takes us among beauti- 
ful and healthful surroundings, we can in 
thought transfer that beauty to ugly and 
evil conditions, and destroy them, as it 
were, by the sheer force of beauty. 
Equally, if our work lies among the ugly 
and sordid things of life, we can let a 
stream of love and tenderness play upon 
them, and so set in motion forces which 
will eventually destroy them. The new 
world must be built on the mental plane 
before ever it can come down to the 
physical, and we all have our mental 
biicks to add to the structure. 

And here, again, our work has its outer 
and inner side. Some by opportunity or 
temperament can work definitely at the 
outer conditions, they can study, speak, 
serve on committees, and do practical 
work of all kinds in attempting to change 
ihe piesent e\il conditions. Many, again, 
are unable, either through circumstances 
or temperament, to do any work at all on 
the physical plane, but they can help bv 
their thoughts and love to make a channel 
for the mighty force of the Lord, to be 
constantly outpoured for the help and 
guidance of those working in the outer 
world. It is for this that I have formed in 
England a League of Meditation, under 
the directorship of Mrs. Betts, who writes 
of this league as follows : 

In the midst of so many activities of the Order 
of the Star, when we feel so urgently the need 
for helping in the work of the reconstruction of 
our country, when we know that there are so 
many calls on the members of the Order, that 
there is so much to work for— I have come 
rather to think that there is one very urgent 
need for every one of us. It is that there should 
be a definite time of silence, of great quietness, 
of deep and real thought. 

Lady Emily has asked if we could form a 
League of Meditation, and that means that we 
should enter into our own ch§,mber and be still, 
should cease to talk for a little time each day. 
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even cease from all activities, and bathe our- 
selves in the great pools of God. It has been 
said that “ they know the pool in which He has 
bathed by the radiance of his face and his 
character.” 

And so, first of all, thinking of this League, 
of Meditation, I would think of it as a League 
of Quietness, of silence, of kindness and retire- 
ment. And then I wanted, as far as I could, 
to be quite sure that all should meditate on 
their own lines, that there should be no fixed 
form of any kind. I know it is one of the 
piomises of our Order that we should try to 
think of the virtues. Each day, then, I would 
ask each member to promise to give up a few 
moments to quiet thought, not in any definite 
form, but with a leal devotion, a consecration 
of ourselves to the work. I would signify no 
special time when we should undertake this 
meditation, but rather should we choose such a 
time as suits ourselves. And there are two 
reasons why it is a good thing not to have a 
fixed time. One time may suit one, and be very 
difficult for another; but another reason that I 
think is an even stronger one is that, if every- 
one who belongs to this League tries to give ten 
minutes to this meditation all over the country, 
there will be people at all times of the day 
turning their thoughts in that direction, so that 
all day, and every day, there will be a little 
quietness, a little silence, in which people are re- 
consecrating their lives to the wonderful ideal 
which is given in the Order. That makes a 
kind of ring and will have the same effect as 
the perpetual prayer that is offered m some 
chapels throughout the day by different people. 

It seems to me a very beautiful idea that all 
day prayer and devotion should rise unceasingly. 

This brings me to another point, which is 
that although primarily the idea is quietness 
and silence, if we, truly, really and earnestly 
can think of the ideal of the Order, of the 
preparation of ourselves and our energies, and 
the consecration of our work each day, it seems 
to me that we shall make a great volume of 
thought of the very highest kind ; not argu- 
mentative thought, not reasoning why this, or 
why that, should be done, but thought that 
pierces through such outer reasoning and hejps 
the work we do. We know from study the 
influence of thought, and the effect of anger or 
of its opposite, but if we of this Order pour out 
one beautiful stream of understanding, love, 
kindness, and friendship, life will be a little 
easier in this storm-tossed world, because of 
the riches of thought that have been garnered. 
And so I want those of you who feel that you 
would like to join a League of this kind to send 
in your names and let us feel that we are one 
family trying to make a Temple- Beautiful. 

Then as to our meetings, I would suggest that 
these meetings should be as formless as possible ; 
for, personally, I do not like the idea of making 
thought forms. Rather let us, as far as possi- 
ble, keep free in our quiet meditation. Read 
some of the literature of the Order ; then quietly 
meditate, remembering that the moulding of the 
character, the making of ourselves strong 


enough to rise to real meditation, is one of the 
great claims on us. 

The outer work cannot be properly done 
unless the inner force is there. Both are 
needed, so choose, Brothers, which it shall 
be for you. 

Let us also remember that the work 
which we find difficult and uncong’enial 
is often the work which is most neces- 
sary for us to accomplish, because the 
very fact that we find it difficult, 
means that there is some weakness in 
us which needs strengthening ; some 
weakness which may hinder the Lord’s 
w'ork when He comes. So I would 
say to those who are of the devotional 
type, “cultivate the other side of your 
nature, take up some practical work and 
study, remembering that devotion which 
is to be of any value must work itself out 
in service.” To the practical I would say, 
“ Cultivate your powers of devotion by 
trying to understand the ideals which in- 
spire devotion in your brother. ” 

From what I have written, I hope it will 
be realised that our Order has not in any 
sense changed in its principles or objects, 
but that it has grown and expanded to in- 
clude new methods of preparation. The 
Lord is coming to build for us a new 
world, and He will require to help Him 
many types of builders. Let us find our 
owm bit of work and give to it our utter- 
most strength and devotion, but let us not 
despise and condemn our brother’s bit of 
work, which will be as much needed as 
our owm. All are wanted, the dreamers 
and idealists, the students and mystics, 
the practical worker and business man or 
woman. 

We have first to realise what will be the 
fundamental principle on which the Lord 
will build and then try to wmrk it out now, 
in dreams and experiments of all kinds. 
Love is to guide us in our building. 
Therefore let us dream of the world that 
we would make for our most loved and 
try to extend that dream to all mankind. 
Study, if that appeals to us more, the 
theory of social polity, only let us make 
Love the touchstone of our study. 

Or let us take up some special work of 
helping our fellows and learn from 
men and women and children what 
Brotherhood means in practice. 
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Above all should we learn to relate the 
work of the Star to our every day life ; our 
pieparation to be real must go on steadily, 
all the time, and not be kept for special 
times and seasons. In the mind of the 
ordinary man and woman there has been 
too much the idea of dividing life into 
sections, separating the sacred from the 
secular. Let us not, in our Order, repeat 
this mistake. All days belong to the Lord, 
every moment of our fives should be con- 
secrated to His service. Nothing should 
be outside the work of the Order ; no act 
unrelated to the service of our Lord. We 
all make mistakes ; he who never makes a 
mistake never makes anything. Let us not 
be afraid of mistakes. They are bound to 
be made, particularly by those who are 
constantly making experiments, as we 
should be doing. Let us boldly make our 
experiment, and if it does not work, let us 
not hesitate to scrap it, and start again. 
It is a criticism sometimes levelled at the 
officials of the Order that they are con- 
stantly making plans and suggestions 
and then altering them. Members often 
point to our magazine. The Herald of the 
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Star^ and the changes through which it 
has passed, as proof of this lack of con- 
tinuity. Rather should it be recognised as 
a sign of life. The growing life needs 
constantly changing and expanding 
forms. Personally I hope that this 
Order will always be a living organism, 
which means that it will always be subject 
to modification and change. We are ex- 
perimenting with forms, and if the forms 
were not mobile they would be shattered 
by the expanding life. 

The inner side of our work consists in 
helping and feeding the growing life 
within our Order. This is to be done by 
the daily consecration of ourselves to the 
Master’s service. 

The outer work consists in perfecting as 
far as we can the forms through which 
this life will be expressed in the outer 
world. 

The outer and inner will be united as we 
can learn to give ourselves to Him in 
uttermost devotion, and to live each hour 
of our fife in Plis service and to perform 
every action “ in His name.” 


My studies prevent me from taking any part in the editing of The Herald of 
the Star. Till I am able to take up the duties of Editor the work will be carried 
on by an Editorial Board of which I am a member. 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 



JOHN THE BAPTIST AS 
A RECURRING CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY 

By E. F. MAYNARD 

Point is gi'ven to this article by the present persecution of Mrs. Besant in India because she dares to 
yoice the unwelcome truth that the part of India now under direct British rule 'would he happier ana 
more prosperous as a self-governing unit in the Empire ; like Canada and Australia, for instance. 

All waits or goes by default till a strong being appears; 

A strong being is the proof of the race and the ability of the universe. 

When he or she appears materials are overavo'd, 

The dispute on the soul stops, 

The old customs and phrases are confronted, turn'd back, or laid aioay. 

— ^Walt A^hitman, Song of the Broad Axe. 

And when I had entered into 'the world, 

I came into the midst of the Rulers of the Sphere, 

Like unto Gabriel the angel of the rEons, nor 
Did the Rulers of the ASons ,know me, but 
Thought that I was the angel Gabriel. 

Extract from the PiSTis Sophia. {Translated and annotated by G. R. S. Mead, 
with notes by H. P. Blavatsky.) 

I F ye will receive it.” wilderness, there heard and saw, and re- 

This is a vital question, one that turned to the world of men to translate 
ever presents itself to the Great into everyday language, to sound loudly 
Teacher, the One whose mission it in unwilling ears, that which had been 
is to reclothe Eternal Truths in language revealed in silence and solitude, 
of the day in which He manifests Himself “ A voice crying in the wilderness.” 

— Eternal Truths that have ever been pre- This seems to express a principle in 

sented to mankind from age to age, from Nature, a recurring event in the story of 
century to century, and are always new, the ages : a wilderness, a solitary place, 
fresh, startling, to the generation among one alone, all these .images automatically 
whom the Teacher appears. present themselves to the mental vision 

The will, the consciousness, the ego is at mention of John the Baptist. Who 
so wrapped, swathed, and immersed in was he? Was he indeed flesh and blood ? 
business, convention, personality ; can it A prophet, a seer, persecuted, suffering 
awake and assert itself in the everyday martyrdom — a man among men ? Or was 
world so far removed from eternal he a personified presentment of ever- 
verities? present phenomena in the history of 

Can a still, small voice be heard in the nations? 
roar and tumult of the grinding pressure There seems less and less ground for 
of the twentieth century? reading these stories as presentments of 

In Bible stories we are told that Moses literal facts, more and more for inter- 
and Elijah went away to mountain and pretation as statements, as parables, of 
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eternal events ; events that occur in the bear application to life now as when they 
worlds of reality, and body themselves were written; the setting-, background^ 
forth as happenings in the physical uni- is Eastern, but the underlying life uni- 
verse, ever new, ever old happenings, versal. To some, the idea that these 
like summer and winter, sunshine and events are not literal fact (in the generally 

accepted sense of the 
word) may come with 
rather a shock at first, 
but as the sense of 
eternal reality under- 
lying them aw^akes, the 
shattering of a formal 
convention is found to 
open a way for such 
wonderful glimpses of 
height beyond height, 
and depth beyond 
depth, that the first 
shock is forgotten, and 
pain experienced a t 
losing momentarily 
what seemed to be an 
indispensable prop, is 
lost in’ the wonder and 
glory that gradually 
dawns on the newly- 
awakened soul. 

Bring the imagina- 
tion into play, and con- 
struct new forms to 
hold life that is set free 
by destruction of old 
ones, realise that life 
never dies, it is “ un- 
born, perpetual, eternal, 
ancient ” (Bhagavad- 
Gita 11., 20) ; these hap- 
penings pictured i n 
story and allegory are 
ever true, they belong 
to the present equally 
with the past, forrh of 
presentation only 
passes, life, which is 
reality, is ever present, 
it lies around us here 
and now, and the 
same events are taking place in our 
midst. Now, as then, it may be said : 
“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear, 
wEat the Spirit saith to the Churches.” 

Think of life pulsing through all forms 
we know and are familiar with, and, in 


Bv kind permission of] [Messrs A. Noyer, Pans, 

El Precursor de Jesucristo * 


rain, death 
harvest. 


and birth, seedtime and 


The parables of the gospels deal with 
natural happenings in the world of Nature 
and men ; expressed as human stories, 
looked at from beginning to end, they 
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thought separate this life from the 
forms through which it expresses itself. 

John the Baptist may be fairly thought 
of as a fact in nature, a principle, a re- 
curring character who appears at all 
important stages of the 
world’s history, incarn- 
ates in many forms, ex- 
presses itself through 
the medium of many 
personalities. Read the 
Gospel stories, notice 
how invariably he is 
connected with Elijah — 
another voice crying in 
the wilderness, another 
prophet who appeared 
at a critical time, and 
thundered against the 
abuses of the day, who 
spoke plain words to a 
king, no light thing to 
do at any period of his- 
tory. 

The Christ is re- 
corded by St. Matthew, 
vi., 14, to have said : 

“ And if ye are willing 
to receive it, this is 
Elijah which is to 
come.” This sounds 
like a quotation from 
an old Gnostic treatise, 
which was perhaps fa- 
miliar to the writer, if 
not, the idea must have 
been generally recog- 
nised in those days. 

It came to pass, when I 
had come into the midst of 
the Rulers of the iEons, 
having looked from above 
into the World of men, I 
found Elizabeth, mother of 
John the Baptist, before she 
had conceived him. 1 
planted the Power in her, 
which I had received from 
the little lAO the Good, 

-who is in the Midst,* that he should preach be- 
fore me, and prepare my way, and baptise with 
water the remission of sins. This Power then is+ 


* This is to aa’., that the Power planted is the 
reflection of the Higher Ego, or the lower Kama* 
Manas. 

+ Notice the tense, the orthodox John being dead 
years before. 


40 r 

in the body of John. Moreover, in the place- 
of the Soul of the Rulers, appointed to receive" 
it, I found the Soul of the prophet Elias in 
the .^ons of the Sphere, and 1 took him, and 
receiving his Soul also, brought it to the Virgin 
of Light, and she gave it to her Receivers, who 


led it to the Sphere of the Rulers and carried it 
into the womb of Elizabeth. So the power of the* 
little lAO the Good, who is in the Midst, and the 
Son of the prophet Elias, are bound together in 
the body of John the Baptist. 

For which cause, therefore, did ye doubt ar 
that time when I said unto you : John said “ I 
am not the Christ ” ; and ye said unto me : “ It 
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, Jesu Christo Recibiendo el Bantismo 
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is written in the Scriptures, ‘ If the Christ come. 
Elias comes before Him, and will prepare His 
way.’ ” And I replied : Elias indeed is come, 
and has prepared all things according as it was 
written : and they would have done unto him 
whatsoever they would.” And when I perceived 
that you did not understand those things which 
I spake to you concerning the Soul of Elias, as 
bound in John the Baptist, I then answered 
openly and face to face : “ If ye will receive it, 
John the Baptist is that Elias who” I said 
“ was coming ” 

Again come statements, “It is Elijah,” 
“ It is a prophet even as one of the 
prophets.” Mark vi., 15, 16, 

Unless the idea is accepted that life 
passes through many forms, expresses 
itself as fact, principle, cause, person- 
ality, many remarks made by gospel 
writers are without sense. To some of us 
these sayings are so familiar that we may 
have accepted them without question, or 
have set them aside with the rest as 
obsolete superstitions. Unless the prin- 
ciple of reincarnation is taken for granted 
what reasonable hypothesis can account 
for the following remarks : 

" At that season Herod the Tetrarch heard the 
report concerning Jesus, and said unto his ser- 
vants : This is John the Baptist ; he is risen from 
the dead 5 and therefore do these powers work in 
him. Mait. xiv., 1, 2. “ He (Jesus) asked His 
disciples, saying : Who do men say that the Son 
of Man is? And they said, some say John the 
Baptist; some, Elijah; and others Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets.” — Matt, xvi., 13. 14. 

Let us draw some analogies between 
the period in which these stories are 
placed and the days in which we are liv- 
ing. Let us make an effort of imagination 
and place as background behind the 
figure of John the Baptist and his 
disciples, and Jesus of Nazareth and His 
disciples, the world as it is now, the 
world in which we are at this moment 
living, and think of ourselves as men and 
women who went to listen among the 
multitudes that crowded round both 
figures. 

Everything then, as now, was in a 
state of upheaval; old forms seemed 
worn out and religion was largely a 
matter of ceremony, or respectability 
much as it is to-day. The Romans did 
not thrust their religious beliefs on the 
races they conquered, they treated the 
national customs as we do, when we 
annex countries such as India; they im- 
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posed Roman Law and Order, but let 
religious belief alone. One era was pass- 
ing, a new one coming to the birth ; here 
were new, young enthusiastic people, In- 
significant individuals socially, preach- 
ing revolutionary, absurd, impossible 
doctrine — as contrasted with accepted 
conventions. 

Think of forms of religion in the pre- 
sent day : do they actually influence every- 
day life, and ordinary men and women? 
The churches are prosperous in many 
respects, but does a man carry his religion 
into his place of business? Does a woman 
bring it into her household affairs ? 
Sunday comes once a week and some go 
to places of worship. Religion for the 
ordinary person is, in some undefined 
way, mixed up with Sunday and church- 
going, clearly separate from such things 
as buying, selling, playing games, eating, 
drinking, dressing, theatre-going. In a 
lecture given on Indian music by a 
European musician, it was said that the 
Indian folk songs are all religious ; these 
are the songs the poor man sings as he 
goes along, coming from the temple or 
from work; folk songs are expressions 
in melody of the feelings of the masses, 
of those who work and feel, rather than 
think ; it is significant that in India these 
songs are religious, the religion of the 
Hindu permeates every act of life, there 
is no hard and fast line drawn between 
sacred and secular; this feeling arises out 
of the actual recognition of the Imma- 
nence of God, which is the special note 
of the Hindu religion. God is every- 
where, in everything. When a child 
asks, “ Where is God? ” we sometimes 
say, “God is everywhere,” but the 
phrase has no vital meaning. Yet is it 
not a truth? If God is not everywhere, 
where is He? What is He? 

To many it seems, all over the world, 
that the fight of religious inspiration is 
burning dim, there is no word of authority 
among the churches. It is recorded of 
-the Christ, that “ the multitudes were 
astonished at His teaching : for he taught 
them as one having authority and not as 
their scribes ” {Matt, vii., 28, 29). This 
authority, what is it? Not dogmatic 
assertion surely? Is it not a quality that 
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humanity recognises intuitively, quite 
apart from the reasoning faculties? It 
only asserts itself by its own inherent 
right; when a speaker tells of what he 
knows, speaks from first-hand knowledge 
born of personal experience, w^e realise 
the truth of the saying, “ knowledge is 
power.” 

Yet though multitudes gather round 
the prophet, the voice crying in the wil- 
derness, side by side with assent coming 
from the heart, there is always contradic- 
tion and opposition coming from the 
head; the separative quality of the mind 
instinctively rejects an upheaving force 
breaking up accepted conventions. Has 
society ever been known to welcome the 
iconoclast? Has any reformer, any voice 
crying in the wilderness, led an easy life? 
What sort of men were Elijah and John 
the Baptist? How were they treated by 
the ruling powers? Think of Ahab’s 
treatment of the Prophet Micaiah when 
he thundered against his sins and warned 
him not to go up to battle ; later in history 
(to take examples at random), what sort 
of treatment was meted out to Giordano 
Bruno, John Huss, Luther, Savonarola? 
Have we improved? When prophets 
(we mostly call them social reformers) 
thunder out accusations, pour contempt 
on our favourite sins, tell us of judgment 
that must fall, do we welcome these un- 
pleasant truths? It is true that we do 
no't burn them; we have discarded the 
rack and the professional torturer, and 
have replaced these old - fashioned 
methods by forcible feeding and a medical 
man, who tells the victim that it is not 
death that will be the sentence, but mental 
breakdown, and possible incarceration in 
an institution for mental wrecks. When 
the victim is at death’s door he is re- 
leased and modern skill does its best to 
patch him up in order that the torture may 
be repeated ; that was a method tried by 
Englishmen a year or two ago. Mediaeval 
English chivalry used the stake for Joan 
of Arc, modern chivalry devised the Cat 
and Mouse Act.* 

Compare the Gospel account of John 


the Baptist’s preaching with sayings of 
a modern prophet and social reformer. 
John begins by addressing his audience 
as “Ye offspring of vipers!” Not 
altogether gentle words these ! 

" Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come ? Bring forth there- 
fore fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not 
to say within yourselves, ‘ We have Abraham to 
our father,’ for I say unto you, that God is able 
of thesestones to raise up children unto Abraham. 

“And even now is the axe also laid unto the 
root of the trees : every tree therefore that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire,” 

And the multitudes asked him saying, “ What 
then must we do?” And he answered and said 
unto them : “ He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise.” 

And there came also publicans to be baptised, 
and they said unto him, “ Master, what must we 
do?” And he said unto them, “ Extort no more 
than that which is appointed to you.” And 
soldiers also asked him, saying, “ And we, what 
must we do?” And he said unto them, “Do 
violence to no man, neither exact anything 
wrongfully : and be content with your wages.” 
{Sf. Luke in., 7 and following verses.) 

Annie Besant in The Changing World 
(Lecture L, given in London during the 
summer of 1909), under the heading, 
“ The Deadlock in Religion, Science 
and Art,” says : 

When those who have are ready to sacrifice, 
then the dawning of the new era will be seen in 
the sky that is over our earth ; when wealth and 
education and power are held as trusts for the 
common good, ah ! then will come the laying 
or the foundations of a better and nobler State. 
When the educated man and woman remernber : 
“ This education of mine, bought by the igno- 
rance of thousands, who have laboured in order 
that I might be educated, really belongs to them, 
and I must give it back to them in service, in 
order to pay the debt that I have contracted to 
them” ; when the wealthy man feels : “ I am a 
steward, not an owner of this wealth which has 
come out of the labour of thousands,” then 
Brotherhood is beginning to show itself upon 
earth. When the gentle and refined realise that 
gentleness and refinement are meant to be 
shared, and not shut up away in drawing-rooms 
to guard them as though they were delicate Dres- 
den china that must not be used for fear it should 
be broken; when that day comes, we shall be 
nearer the beginning of a great social change. 
It must be by renunciation, by self-abnegation, 
that the foundations of that great brotherly 
civilisation will be laid. 


*“ Torture was employed to procure confession of guilt, and, as the rack was not to he used twice on 
the same person, the judges said, on the -second or third application, * We are only continuing tne 
process, not repeating it.’ ” — Witch Trials cf the 16th Century, hy Joseph Clayton. 
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We see what our systems are if we gfo over the 
water to America, where they have full play, 
without anything to prevent their complete 
development. There are one or two things that 
strike us in America of a rather remarkable 
character. First the growth of the man who 
builds his own enormous fortune on the deli- 
berate wrecking of the small fortunes of others. 

« * # * * 

Such men are called ‘‘ wreckers ” in America, 
but they are honoured in society; they build 
hospitals and even churches; they do all kinds 
of things with fragments of the wealth that they 
have taken ; but I tell you that, although not by 
the law of the country, yet by the law of 
righteousness, these men are worse and more to 
be condemned than the burglar who steals the 
jewels of a lady or the gold plate of a mil- 
lionaire. He is punished heavily when he s 
caught, and he deserves to be punished ; 
burglary is obviously wrong ; but worse than 
that open burglary that the law punishes is the 
hidden burglary of the brilliant brain against 
the stupid brain, which robs people of the result 
of their labour in order to accumulate it within 
the wrecker’s store. 

John was far too vigorous and out- 
spoken to be ignored by the authorities, 
so we now find him in prison : 

For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound 
him, and put him in prison for the sake of 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife. For John 
said unto him, it is not lawful for thee to have 
her. And when he would have put him to death, 
he feared the multitude, because they counted 
him as a prophet. 

We might find many further modern 
analogies here. 

Finally why was John executed after 
all? In order to gratify a vain girl. 
Herod did not wish to have him killed, it 
is said {Matt, xiv., 9) : And the king 

was grieved ; but for the sake of his oath, 
and of them which sat at meat with him, 
he commanded it to be given; and he 
sent and beheaded John in the prison.” 
This deed was done, not because Herod 
wished it, but because he feared what 
other men at the banquet might think ! 
He thought more of his own prestige than 
of justice and human life — is that quite 
unlike those in authority in our own days? 

What is the standard to-day as to 
important or unimportant? Take an 
ordinary daily paper as expressing the 
vox populi of ordinary standards of 
proportion. The Morning Post gave 
whole pages of details of the Crippen 
murder case, speeches for the prosecu- 
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lion and defence in full, as well as detailed 
evidence given at great length ; so with a 
notorious racing scandal. On the other 
hand, notable women Suffrage cases were 
carefully edited, compressed into ^wo 
columns at most, as against whole pages 
in the former case; speeches for the de- 
fence always left out. A judge said of 
one of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence’s speeches 
that it was the best he had ever heard in 
the Court, but it was not reported. Daily 
papers are for the reading of the average 
Englishmen; editors know the taste of 
the people they have to cater for. Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence is a great reformer 
and speaks burning w^ords from a high 
moral standpoint. We naturally do not 
care to have our social and legal humbugs 
exposed to the public gaze, and the 
Press respected this prejudice. A murder 
case, political scandals (the Marconi in- 
quiry, for example), were of such vital 
interest that pages instead of columns 
were given to reporting them. Now, as 
then, our prophets and refoirmers draw" 
multitudes to hear them, crowds filled the 
Albert Hall at Suffrage meetings, crow'ds 
listened with bated breath to Mrs. 
Besant’s lectures in the large Queen’s 
Hall, but we do not see an account of 
such things in the daily papers, they are 
taken up with speeches by well-known 
politicians. 

What waves of self-sacrificing en- 
thusiasm swept over the scene when 
thousands of pounds were collected in less 
than half an hour, in answer to appeals 
for funds at Albert Hall Suffrage meet- 
ings ! If anything parallel had occurred 
at an ordinary political meeting, if an 
appeal from Sir E. Carson or Mr. Lloyd 
George had been answered in such 
fashion, placards in every direction would 
tell the tale; it seems fair to say that 
prophets still cry in the wiilderness. 

With all ■ our modern civilisation and 
progress is not the world in as sore need 
of spiritual light and healing as w^hen the 
Christ last w-alked our earth? 

How much influence has the national 
religion on national affairs? Does it 
guide, restrain, above all lead? 

At a Congress, Lord Hugh Cecil urged 
the Church to wake up and take again its 
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aid position as leader ; among other 
trenchant remarks, he said, “ that the 
Church never came into anything until 
the time had nearly passed for doing any 
good.” Consider any social question, 
any question that is vital, that stirs feel- 
ing and awakes discussion, what part 
does the national religion play? The 
Church usually waits to follow public 
opinion before taking a decided stand; 
in fact, often denounces at first, 
and ends by following and giving 
its patronage. Do men and women now- 
adays turn to the Churches for light and 
guidance ? If they do, have the Churches 
light and guidance to give? 

The Christ’s denunciation of lawyers 
might very fairly be applied to-day, 
“ Woe unto you, lawyers ! For ye took 
away the key of knowledge : ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered .” — Ltike xi, j2. 

Shattering of forms that have grown 
too rigid sets free the imprisoned life, 
which surges up in response to the 
life without, and the discovery is 
again made, that the unity of essence 
which we call life, underlying diversity of 
form — permeating and building new 
forms as the old wear out, remains ever 
steadfast, eternal, imperishable, an ever- 
old truth, an ever-new discovery. 

Faced with these upheavals, these 
startling appearances of old truths clothed 
*in unfamiliar forms, what can we do? 
How are they to be met? What can be 
said or thought about occurrences that 
seem to be unprecedented? It is useless 
to look to our neighbours for guidance, 
they are in the same straits themselves — 
uneasy, perplexed, doubtful, on the one 
hand; while on the other side stand 
dreamers, enthusiasts, idealists, sunning 
themselves in new light, basking in the 
warmth of newly risen sun-rays ; these arc 
the people to whom are brought “ good 


tidings of great joy that shall be to all the 
people.” — Liike ii,, lo. 

Here is the key-note : good tidings, 
great joy, and in the days to come, 
as the many become attuned to the key- 
note set, they will belong to all people. 
First the few, the dreamers, enthusiasts, 
those who have eyes keen enough to 
pierce the veil shrouding the immediate 
jfuture, those who have hearts large 
enough to share their gifts, the power and 
energy to pass on the good tidings re- 
ceived ; then, “when the crooked has been 
made straight and the rough ways 
smooth ” {Luke Hi., 5) the feet of the 
many shall pass along, “ and all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God.” 

A light shining in darkness, a voice 
crying in the wilderness : comes this 
light, this voice, from heaven or of men? 
Judge ye. But how shall we, with eyes 
blinded in mists of earth life, see light? 
How may we test messengers, by what 
criterion, by what standard shall they be 
judged? Does our Gospel story give any 
clue? First we find a warning : 

“ Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. . . . Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” — Matt. vii. 15, 16, 1^-20. 

Does the voice promise ease, wealth, 
worldly blessings? Or does it call to 
heights and depths? In neither may ease 
be found. Those who have ascended 
the mountain heights and those who have 
descended the depths of the abyss, tell 
tales of their experience, bring back in- 
delible marks, graven into the depths of 
their being, but these signs are never 
those of easeful living, of blissful calm 
and peace. 

“ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 
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M rs. ALSTON has opened a 
workroom for women at the 
Dauntless Hall in Willesden, 
and here she teaches spinning 
and weaving to those who are neither 
young nor strong enough for munition 
works. This a work of national impor- 
tance, as it supplies a healthy means of 
livelihood to those who are unsuited for 
work in the ordinary way. Looms have 
been constructed under her own super- 
vision, and some beautiful materials have 
been turned out which are on sale at the 
Alston Studio, 8, New Bond Street, W. 
A generous public, appreciating the whole- 
some texture as well as the finished beauty 
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Mrs. Alston at her Spinning Wheel 
Wearing Dress of Her Own Weaving 


of the hand-woven materials, will not fail 
to support a movement which is doing so 
much towards the bettering of the con- 
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Miss Violet Alston Spinning from the 
Distaff 


ditions under which so many women 
labour. 

There are six looms in use, and curtains, 
blankets, rugs, etc., are made to order. 
War has slightly raised the price of 
things here as elsewhere, but all profit is 
devoted to the training of new workers, 
who are paid wages during their training 
and are, therefore, in more comfortable 
circumstances than they otherwise would 
be. 

The factory system, producing, as it 
does, immense quantities of ready-made 
clothing of all kinds, has been accepted by 
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the public generally on account of the low 
price, and in consequence any idea of 
artistic dignity in dress has been done 
away with. 

We are living in a time of revolt against 
much that was shoddy in the days before 
the war, and there is a striving for more 
real and healthful development in almost 
every department of life. 
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If Mrs. Alston finds the support her 
scheme merits, there should be a welcome 
return to the honest homespun and hand- 
woven materials which were in great 
demand a few years ago. 

The workroom is open to visitors every 
day from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Mrs. 
Alston takes private pupils by arrange- 
ment. 
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Showing the Weaver at the Loom 



VAIRAGYA 


I. 

A ll moods, or hig-h or low. 

Are pastures for the spirit. Turn not thence, 

Thou w^ho life’s amplitude wouldst know ! 

But feast thy fill 

Freely, and having- led — cease and be still ! 

Then shalt thou feel, wdth subtle-sharpen’d sense, 

How out of each at leng-th 
Is born an inward strength; 

How every transient, shallow-seeming mood, 

If that it be but understood, 

Doth darkly, somewhere, somehow, make for good. 

IL 

See I like a sudden eclipse, the Soul’s dark night 
Sweeps down and, swift, blots out the light ! 

Ah ! then, how cold and drear, 

How bleak and inhospitable. 

How unlike heaven, how like to hell, 

Beemeth, alas ! this earth we hold so dear ! 

How in each casual eye 
Love’s genial fount seems dry, 

.And every passing face reveals a sneer ; 

Till every sweet, remember’d grace is fled 
From earth and sky, 

And the whole w-orld, the whole wade world, seems dead 


III. 

Brother, if that dark mood sweep over thee, 

O ! fight it not I 

But let its deep and bitter flood flow free. 

Aye ! let it blot 

The very sun, the very sun' from heaven ! 
And then be still ! 

Check the outrushing- Spirit ; gather the will ! 
And in the secret fastness of thy heart 
Fit thou aloof, apart. 

Lo ! in that stillness shall be given 
The deep interior sight 
:Of a sublimer light. 

And with illumin’d vision thou shalt see 
'That mood’s high Mystery. 
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IV. 


That Spirit-anger, that rebellious hate 
For Man’s o’ermastering fate, 

That sick revolt at Joy 

Which makes each pleasure cloy — 

O ! shun them not ! — For, brother, soon or late. 

To each one clothed in mortal sense 

Cometh that dark experience 1 

It is the Valley, where the Pilgrim Soul 

Halts in her course and turneth towards her goal, 

The bitter cry it is, to them that roam, 

The cry of pain — the cry that calls them home ! 


V. 


O ! then, hold on ! 

Let it not go, that mood, till thou hast press’d 
From forth its harsh and bitter skin the wine 
Of light and peace divine. 

The nectar of illumination ! 

For, if that draught thou fear to strain, 

O ! think not that dark mood shall give thee rest ! 

Again it cometh, and again ! 

Nor shall it cease, till its fierce pain 
So deep into thy Spirit burn, 

That thou, at last, shalt see thy goal — and turn ! 

E. A. WODEHOUSE 



SEX EDUCATION THROUGH 
THE SCHOOL 

By NORAH MARCH, B.Sc. 

Thi Author of " Towards Racial Health ” is an exceedingly helpful lecturer on right sex develop- 
ment in the youngs and parents can gain many valuable suggestions from her experience. 


M any factors in present-day 
social life are contributing very 
heavily towards the demand 
which has long been made by 
thoughtful people, for some definite cus- 
tom in the direction of preparing young 
people adequately to meet the various 
eventualities of life associated with sex. 

It has been, and still is to' an almost 
wholesale extent, our custom to leave out 
ftom our instruction of children any refer- 
ence to their ultimate responsibilities in 
this direction, and any training to which 
they have been sub- 
jected which may 
have had a healthy 
influence over this 
particular sphere of 
their moral and 
physical health has 
been more fortuitous 
than inspired, yield- 
ing advantageous 
influence by chance 
rather than by plan. 

Very often those 
individuals whose 
lives have been 
secured to paths of 
perfect integrity 
have failed in the 
process to achieve 
perfect happiness 
and complete de- 
velopment, for the 
experiences to which 
they have been sub- 
mitted have been 
antagonistic to 
their inborn im- 
pulses to such a de- 
gree, and the con- 
ventional ideas 


which have been instilled into their minds 
have come so much into conflict with their 
natural seekings for self-expression, that 
an unwholesome restriction instead of a 
wholesome direction of mind growth has 
taken place ; the nature has become 
emotionally warped and chilled. 

The morality which is the outcome of 
indifference to passion is comparable with 
the honesty which acompanies sufficiency 
of riches, and not with that which is hand 
in hand with poverty. Some people do not 
steal because they are indifferent to other 
people's goods; 
they are nega- 
tively honest. He 
who under great 
provocation steals 
and repents is a 
more honest person. 
Only he whose need 
for other people's 
goods is great and 
who refrains from 
borrowing or steal- 
ing is possessed of 
positive honesty. A 
positive morality 
should be our goal. 

The problem of 
sex education Is not 
to be solved by 
stultifying, or by 
ignoring, the na- 
tural impulses of all 
normal people, but 
by recognising 
those impulses, 
identifying their 
importance (to the 
individual and to 
the race), 'and 
achieving an adjust- 
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ment between the natural impulses of the 
individual and the restrictions of the 
group. This will involve a wiser train- 
ing of the individual towards the promo- 
tion of balance and control, and an altera- 
tion in the social environment so that it 
may become provocative of healthy 
growth— moral, mental, and physical— 
instead of being, as is now too extensively 
the case, prejudicial. 

Nor is this scheme impossible of per- 
formance, for a thorough appreciation of 
the powerful influence which sex exerts 
over the life of each one of us gives a 
constructive bias to our plan. Modern 
knowledge concerning sex is gradually 
making its^ way out from the depths of 
specialist literature, and coming within 
reach of all of us. The great Law of Life- 
Preservation governs all organisms, and 
because the life of each organism is finite 
the need has arisen for each organism 
having means of transmitting life to new 
organisms of its kind. Thus has parent- 
hood in all organisms — plant and animal 
alike — arisen, sex being the device by 
which, in all except a comparatively few 
lowly types, parenthood is brought about. 
Man, the highest organism evolved, 
obeys the same law in the same way. 
There is no difference in kind, just dif- 
ference in degree. The one divine law 
governs all. 

Not only is sex the means of life pre- 
servation by transmission, but it has pro- 
vided very largely the stimulus through 
which the progress of organic races has 
been made,* and is, in each individual of 
the more highly organised types, a pro- 
found stimulus to development, most 
acutely so in human life, growth of mind 
and growth of body being largely attri- 
butable to the stimuli which sex, physi- 
cally and mentally, gives t Of the ulti- 

* See Evolution of Sew, by Geddes and 
Thomisoin. (ContemporaTy Sciemee Serieis.) 

f The e&seintial sex organs— the ovaries and 
te«ites— are glands, producing secretions winch, 
throoigh the stimulxia they _ give to the body, aiie 
largely responeible for physical and immtal growth 
throughout life, lamd specially xespo^ble for the 
development of all those characterisiicis which dis- 
tinguieh one sex from the other.. This glandular 
function ia supremely important in. promoting the 
health and growth of the individual; the other 
funjction of the eex glanids, the production and 
liheration of gametes (the . elements of potential 
parenthood) concerns the life of the race Sex 
energy in the mind is only partly concerned with 


mate happiness to which sex may lead 
through love, marriage, and parenthood, 
and through happiness, to complete eflS- 
ciency, we do not need to enlarge upon ; 
it is obvious to all of us. 

The whole of our modern knowledge 
concerning sex goes to show us that 
therein we have a force which, both 
physically and mentally, is of tremen- 
dously constructive potentiality, making 
for the complete efficiency and highest 
happiness of each of us. But these 
forces, particularly in the mental sphere, 
are very subtle in their adjustment, are 
liable to ill-balance, to disorganisation, to 
incomplete evolution, each and all of 
which are prone to bring about some im- 
perfection in mental or moral develop- 
ment — perhaps both. 

The task of sex-edu-cation, thus, is two- 
fold, being partly concerned with the pre- 
vention of ignorahoe, and largely con- 
cerned with the preservation of entire 
physical and mental health in order that 
thereby, the individual may reach the full 
promise of efficiency and happiness which 
the sex-endowment gives. Moral health 
and mental health must be united, not 
mutually exclusive. Ethical guidance, a 
necessity arising from man’s custom of 
social life, must be given to minds pre- 
pared both for its reception and for its 
assimilation into conduct. 

Obviously the solution of so complex a 
problem as sex-education is in this light 
seen tO' be does not lie in the hands of 
any one group of persons ; but all of those 
who have the privilege of exercising in- 
fluence over child-life are called upon to 
direct that influence towards the same 
goal. The best will follow when all those 
influences — home, school, labour, social, 
and religious — are co-ordinated and, 
guided by knowledge, inspired by the 
vision of sex as the master-force, are 
working together towards the promotion 
of the best in, and for, the child. 

While we believe that the intimate per- 
sonal details of sex-instruction could, in 
most cases, be given best by the parents, 
we are bound to recognise that the vast 

conscious sex interests and expression; it is in its 
unoonacious activities the source of mucji of man's 
high, mental capability. 
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majority of parents, as yet, do not see the 
need for it, or, if they do see the need, 
are, through various causes, which we 
need not here discuss, unable to do it. 
Thus, generally speaking, parents stand 
in need of persuasion and of help. Next 
to the home, the school may be the most 
potent influence in a child’s life, for most 
of the waking hours of a child’s most im- 
pressionable years are spent at school, 
and, moreover, nowhere have we such a 
wide possiblity of reaching the parents as 
exists through the schools. 

Some head teachers are already 
making first steps to secure the interest 
of the parents. In some cases, in certain 
secondary schools and boarding schools, 
it is the custom of the head teacher to 
require that all new pupils should have, 
before entering the school, instruction on 
the facts of parenthood sufficient to pro- 
tect them from the necessity for promis- 
cuous search for information on these 
subjects, and sufficient to provide fore- 
warning in regard to the possible mani- 
festations of pubertal change, in order 
that by this forewarning, rightly given, 
they may be safeguarded from possible 
shock and mismanagement of health. 
Such head teachers not only require this 
preparation of new pupils, but are ready 
to give assistance to parents by offering 
suggestions as to how the subject may be 
Introduced and dealt with (lending them 
leaflets, books, and so on), and they often 
offer to act in loco farentiSf if desired. 
When doing this, the teacher seizes a 
psychologic opportunity of talking to such 
a new pupil privately, in a friendly way, 
giving the child to understand that the 
conversation is taking place with the full 
consent of the parents. 

In other cases, where an attempt to 
approach the parents is being made, the 
head teacher has invited them to a meet- 
ing, in which a speaker (either the. head 
teacher or some authority on the subject) 
gives an address, showing the need for 
new steps, giving suggestions as to what 
should be done, and, at the same time, 
assuring the parents of every help pos- 
sible through the school. 

In one case the head teacher has called 
privately on the parents of each of his 
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pupils — an elementary school in this case 
— with a view to obtaining their sanction 
to something being done towards the 
better moral safeguarding of their boys. 
He met with a wonderfully sympathetic 
response from these parents, but a gene- 
ral acknowledgment that they themselves 
could not do it and would be glad to have 
him act for them. 

It is very important that steps should 
be taken to ensure the approval of the 
parents, in order that no unpleasant re- 
sults, through omission to do this, may 
prejudice the good work. 

Children vary very much in regard to 
their curiosity concerning sex and parent- 
hood. Most children ask questions con- 
cerning the origin of babies before they 
reach the school age. These first early 
questions should be answered truly, 
though simply ; not untruly or evasively, 
as so frequently happens. These early 
questions, more often than not, come to 
the mothers. Should it happen that they 
do not come to the mother, she is apt to 
say: “ My child has never asked.” But 
in all probability the child has asked 
someone else, as was the case in a certain 
family, where a grandmother was in 
charge of the menage, when a new baby 
had come to the family circle. One of 
the little girls asked her grandmother 
where the new baby had come from, and 
was punished by the grandmother for 
asking such a question. The child natu- 
rally did not ask the question within the 
family circle again, but started out on a 
voyage of discovery among playmates. 
It may and does sometimes happen that a 
child will ask a teacher this — to the child 
— all-important question, and the teacher 
must use very wise judgment in dealing 
with the matter, using her (or his, as the 
case may be) knowledge of the child’s 
nature as a guide. Some children would 
ask in perfect sincerity, confident that 
they were coming to the right source for 
information, and other children, probably 
of older years, and of somewhat hap- 
hazardly-gained information and experi- 
ence, may ask out of sheer erotic Intere^st 
or with Intent to provoke talk upon a sub- 
ject which they themselves feel to be 
taboo'. To the sincerely-asked question 
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the truth, briefly and simply, should be 
given, just as naturally as the question is 
asked, using some illustration culled from 
the child’s knowledge of nature by way 
of explanation. Probably most teachers, 
being called upon to do this, would find it 
advisable, in order that no misinterpreta- 
tion may be placed upon the teacher’s 
step and also with the intention of direct- 
ing the mother’s attention to her child’s 
needs, to inform the child’s mother that 
the question had been asked and answered 
— indicating the reason for answering it 
and the nature of the reply given. 

With regard to the provocative ques- 
tion, one can only say that each case must 
be considered by itself. One can point out, 
however, that any embarrassment shown 
by the teacher will inevitably create a bad 
impression, and any untruth or evasion is 
likely to be detected and jeered at behind 
her back. A frank reply, whether it be 
a plain question, “ Why do you ask? ” 
or whether it be a more definite answer, 
will create an infinitely more dignified im- 
pression than will embarrassment and 
evasion. ' ‘ Why do you ask ?” may pos- 
sibly be followed with, “ Well, if you are 
seriously wanting to know, I will tell 
you,” or “ I will ask your mother to tell 
you,” or ” Tell me what you know about 
it already.” With these or similar intro- 
ductions the desired information may be 
given, very special care being taken to 
endeavour to remove any undesirable im- 
pressions which the seeker may have pre- 
viously gained. It may be difficult to dis- 
pel the cloud under which such a child’s 
knowledge concerning sex lurks, but is 
not an entirely hopeless task. 

To proceed now to a more systematic 
consideration of the sex-education prob- 
lem, information on the subject of sex 
and its purposes should find its way 
gradually and unobtrusively into the 
fabric of childish knowledge — an attain- 
ment possible if questions are answered 
as naturally as they are asked. More- 
over, although sex ultimately becomes 
supremely personal in its interest, it is 
just one manifestation of the natural law 
governing all life, and its processes are 
not exceptional to man. Appreciation of 
this universality of the law gives a 


breadth of mental horizon which is in- 
finitely healthy and helpful, and the 
earlier we begin to build up these wide 
conception in the child’s mind, the more 
fortified will that mind be to withstand the 
personal invasion of sex later on. 

It is in this connection that the school 
can do so much, for, by a judicious treat- 
ment of nature study, and later, of biology 
subjects, in which the study of plants and 
animals should include the parenthood 
processes instead of excluding them, a 
gradual acquaintance with the laws 
governing life may be made. The various 
activities, individual and racial, should 
each be studied, using the same terms and 
phraseology throughout, and explaining 
the functions of the higher organisms by 
reference to the lower ones for illustra- 
tion. By this means, not only will the 
beginnings of a broad-minded contempla- 
tion of life be fostered, but the child will 
be supplied with terms and phrases in 
which to clothe its ideas, a specially 
necessary step, in so far as sex is con- 
cerned, for all that the majority of people 
have, in this connection, at command, is 
a vocabulary of awkward, if not actually 
vulgar, terms, and a facility only with 
cumbersome, often unpleasant _ and 
obscene phraseology. 

These nature-study lessons should be 
well planned, based upon the study of 
actual living plants and animals, for the 
care of w'hich the pupils themselves should 
be responsible, and while in no way over- 
emphasising the racial process (for that 
would probably be as insanitary mentally 
as the present exclusion of it is), should 
definitely incorporate that process. 

By this means the child’s mind may be 
prepared for the development of such 
ideas as may arise in connection with 
human life. One teacher, in giving such 
nature-study lessons, found that the 
human note was frequently sounded, as, 
e.g., when making a study of a certain 
caterpillar, which, when touched, curled 
up, thus protecting its vital organs, some 
of her pupils referred at once to the way 
in which a boy or a girl will bend forward 
when threatened with a blow — the one im- 
pulse, self-protection, being responsible 
for each action. 
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Some children, on learning- of the 
method of parenthood in plants, soon see 
therein the explanation of human parent- 
hood ; but others fail to make this deriva- 
tion, and it is in connection with this great 
need for individual co-nsideration that one 
would specially plead for sympathetic co- 
operation between home and school — the 
school supplying opportunities for grasp 
of general principles, the parents, fully in- 
formed of the work being done through 
the school, being ready to take an interest 
in the child’s work, and to develop it as 
each child needs. No two children are 
likely to put the same questions; no two 
children are likely to have an identical 
trend of interest. Thus one can do no more 
than urge that whatever be the child’s 
questions — crude though they may be in 
expression — they should be appreciated as 
sincere and truth-seeking in their object, 
and be answered adequately. Parental 
teaching can do much towards imbuing 
the right spirit. One does not suggest that 
an unduly sentimental appeal should be 
made to the mind not ready to assimilate 
such, but that, in all this teaching, a digni- 
fied, self-respecting attitude towards the 
human body should be developed. 

These nature-study lessons should 
ideally begin under home guidance before 
the child goes to school, and be continued 
through the school years in the form of 
elementary nature study at first, 
developed later at the secondary school 
period into more advanced biologic work. 

If a more or less impersonal attitude 
towards all the body functions is, partly 
by these ways, cultivated, and if the mind 
is accustomed to the idea of the body 
having racial organs and functions, there 
will cease to be any great gap to bridge 
over in reference to physiology and 
hygiene of those organs. In some Ameri- 
can schools and colleges this has been 
done so _ successfully that the physiology 
and hygiene course includes references to 
the racial organs and to venereal diseases. 
Much depends upon the mind preparation 
which has been rnade, as to how informa- 
tion on these subjects is accepted. In one 
of the schools in Philadelphia— a high 
school for girls — for several years a 
course of lessons on “ Domestic Sanita- 
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tion and Eugenics ” has been given to the 
elder girls. The work begins with a study 
of the home, then proceeds to the family, 
discussing this to a considerable extent 
from the eugenic point of view. The fol- 
lowing topics are included among those 
which receive consideration during the 
forty weeks’ course : 

First Term : 

A study of ifie home. 

The moral, the economic, and civic value of 
the home. 

Household equipment. 

Furnishings, lighting, heating, and plumb- 
ing. 

Infectious diseases. 

Means of tiansmission ; tuberculosis. 
Alcoholism. 

Considered from the eugenic, social, and 
personal point of view. 

Home Nursing. 

Second Term : 

Parenthood. 

Adolescent changes in boys and in girls; 
reproduction considered from the biologic 
standpoint, using the fish, frog, bird, and 
mammal as t^pes. 

One lesson on marriage, one on care of the 
expectant mother ; six lessons on care of the 
baby. 

Venereal diseases as prejudicial to child life, 
followed up by further details regarding 
these diseases — social pitfalls, prostitution, 
etc. 

The school has never experienced any 
objection to the course expressed by the 
parents, some of whom have positively 
expressed approval, while, when the work 
was first introduced, seven years ago, in a 
shorter course, and the opinion of the girls 
themselves as to whether they had found 
the lessons helpful was sought, not one 
adverse opinion was sent in. These 
pupils themselves, knowing it was the first 
year fo-r such a course to be given, advised 
the teacher to repeat the course to the 
new class for the succeeding year. Of 
course, public opinion in America is riper 
for the introduction of such work than 
here ; more ground has been broken. The 
teacher reports, for example, that most 
of the girls already had a hazy notion 
about venereal diseases. But the cultiva- 
tion of public opinion is moving very 
rapidly here, and already one hears sug- 
gestions that something might be done 
through the schools to promote better 
education for parenthood. 



SEX EDUCATION THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


So far we have dealt with the biologic 
and hygienic aspects of sex-education, 
and we see that their full value does not 
lie in instruction alone. The ethical as- 
pect is of equal importance and is equally 
capable of absorption in the school 
scheme. Many opportunities arise in the 
pursuit of humanist studies, of inculcat- 
ing a high ideal, not merely of the sex 
relationship and its functions, but of the 
possibilities of personal development 
which may be the outcome of such mental 
and spiritual contact. Here, because it 
g;ives such freedom for mental and spiri- 
tual contact, lies an immense value in co- 
education. More often than not, when 
such opportunities of giving directive 
teaching arise in the school, the teacher 
omits the critical part or slurs it over, or 
takes no notice of it, all of which devices 
merely serve to concentrate the pupil’s 
attention on the point, with the added 
disadvantage of having created a wrong 
impression in the pupil’s mind. One is 
not, of course, suggesting a selection of 
lessons focussed definitely and only upon 
some sex problem, but just that such inci- 
dental opportunities of giving a strong 
moral bias as do arise in any well- 
balanced course of literary, Biblical, his- 
torical, and social studies, should not be 
allowed to pass by unutilised. The best 
ethical training is derived incidentally 
rather than pointedly. The general at- 
mosphere of the school life, if of a high 
moral tone, tempered by sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the immature mind, its 
needs and its reactions, will and does 
prove of incalculable benefit in the effect 
it creates. 

There is yet another aspect of sex-edu- 
cation which we must consider, and 
which may be greatly developed through 
the school life. The health of body and 
of mind to a very great degree depends 
upon the habits of body and the habits 
of mind. The earlier these habits are 
initiated the more effective do they be- 
come as regulators of conduct. Here, 
again, is a call for sympathy in working 
between the home and the school, both of 
which influences should be guided into 
agreement by a thorough appreciation of 
the needs of child development. Training 


in physical habits is perhaps less subtle 
than training in mental habits, for the 
adult is so disposed to forget the experi- 
ences of childhood that, in unwisdom, he 
often attempts to impose an adult stan- 
dard of conduct upon a mind too imma- 
ture to conform to it. Both parents and 
teachers require to have a very wise un- 
derstanding of the intricacies of child de- 
velopment in order that the supervision 
and training which they may impose upon 
the child may not be prejudicial to full, 
well-balanced development of body and 
mind. In no sphere is this wise under- 
standing so necessary as in connection 
with sex, in order that, by the initiation of 
right habits of body and of mind, the 
child may achieve development in perfect 
health and serenity. The prevention and 
cure of sex malpractice, which is so ex- 
tensive in school life, is a matter which 
all teachers as well as parents should bear 
in mind. 

All healthy young minds seek vigorous 
self-expression, a natural demand of 
growth, and they should have many 
avenues opened up to them in order that 
through their individuality they may 
select. Herein lies the great value of 
athletics, hobbies, intellectual and crea- 
tive, social, philanthropic interests, from 
which all young folk make their selec- 
tion ; and here, in the cultivation of these 
interests, lies another function of the 
school. 

Many of our difficulties in social sex 
adjustment arise through the wrong 
attitude of mind which one sex bears 
towards the other. We must seek 
to cultivate a mutual respect, an 
appreciation of differences instead of an 
intolerance leading to depreciation, a 
comradeship which shall make for 
greater civic and social efficiency, and, 
especially in girls, an independence of 
thought, all of which may be done with- 
out prejudicing the emotional sensitive- 
ness and without eliminating the love- 
life. Co-education, wisely administered, 
would seem to be one of the means by 
which all this may be achieved, recognis- 
ing that one of the values of co-education 
lies in the opportunities it affords for an 
appreciation of sex differences as well as 
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a recognition of sex equalities. But fail- 
ing co-education, the right attitude of one 
sex towards the other may be largely pro- 
moted through the general atmosphere 
which obtains in the school and in the 
home, which should be wise, tolerant, 
and dignified, without any of the petty 
restrictions and absurd provocativeness 
that so frequently characterise the unen- 
lightened atmosphere. A mutual, sin- 
cere respect of one sex for the other should 
form the basis of our social fabric, in- 
stead of the pseudo-respect which is so 
often the result of our narrow-minded 
restrictions, and which has led to so many 
social disorders. That sincere respect 
will come when each sex understands and 
appreciates, not only their mutual depend- 
ence upon, but their mutual independence 
of, the other. Modern educational effort 
is directed towards the upset of tradition 
in regard to the training of girls, who 
need self-expression through broad inte- 
rests just as much as boys do. Independ- 
ence of thought and of action are a great 
safeguard. In this connection one would 
draw attention to the influence the school 
may exert towards directing a girl’s in- 
terests along lines of work, whether of 
social service or through some profession 
or employment. Not only does such em- 
ployment render her independent of 
marrying for the need of a home, but it 
tends to give her that width of interest 
which shall act as a healthy counter-in- 
fluence to the narrowness which a rigidly 
domestic life may impose. Mothers need 
width of interests just as much as fathers 
do if they are to be supremely efficient in 
their motherhood. 

To be complete, our interpretation of 
sex-education must recognise the ulti- 
mate goal of sex — parenthood — and 
should, therefore, have a definite bias 
towards education for parenthood. This 
is too wide a subject to discuss at the con- 
clusion of an article ; one must be content 
with indicating that, through the many 
school subjects (hygiene, domestic 


economy, arithmetic, literature, history, 
handicraft, and so on) there are many op- 
portunities, not only of implanting the 
eugenic ideal, but of giving instruction 
which shall have a practical application 
upon the administration and performance 
of domestic affairs, for which, while there 
should be division of labour, the respon- 
sibility should be equally shared by the 
parents. 

In conclusion, it will be evident that 
few teachers as yet are ready to enter 
into this new field of education. Though 
many of them have the right inspiration, 
the welfare of the child, at heart, com- 
paratively few have as yet all the know- 
ledge they would require to carry out 
their part. No specialist is needed, but 
a perfect co-operation in aim should in- 
fuse the teaching of all the staff. The 
nature study and biology teacher can do 
much ; the hygienist as much ; the teacher 
of literature, of history, of arithmetic, of 
religion, each of them, likewise, can do 
much. Each and all should have such an 
understanding of the development of the 
child that they would direct the school 
life in the interests of growth and health. 
Especially would we point out that during 
puberty, the period of transition from 
childhood to adolescence, is special care 
and understanding necessary, for this 
period is very critical in the history of the 
individual. 

At present, therefore, let us educate 
the educators, and at the same time make 
what efforts we can to alleviate the condi- 
tions under which the great majority of 
our nation’s teachers work— large classes, 
crowded time-table, little home sympathy, 
poor remuneration, and so forth. In no 
profession does personality count for so 
much as in the teaching profession, and no 
personality can exert its full influence 
under cramped and unsympathetic condi- 
tions. Let us, then, enter into this cam- 
paign on behalf of the teachers and, by 
the cultivation of public opinion, make it 
possible for them to go forward. 



INDIA’S GRAND OLD 
MAN 

By HAR€NDRANATH MAITRA 


I NDIA’S Grand Old Man — Dadabhai 
Naoroji — has left us. We do not 
grieve for him, whom death has taken 
in his ninety-second year, but for the 
Motherland passing through a most 
critical time. Although Dadabhai was no 
longer doing any active work in the field 
of politics, that sacred department of 
human activities, he was a constant in- 
spiration to his countrymen, and even 
fiom his “ Retreat ” at Versova he was 
sending his ceaseless benediction to those 
working in the cause of India’s ameliora- 
tion. 

But do people really die? We have 
assurance from the Divine lips : 

As the dweller in the body experienceth in the 
body childhood, youth, old age, so passeth he on 
to another body; the steadfast one grieveth not 
thereat. The unreal hath no being; the real 
never ceaseth to be. 

As a man casting off worn-out garments taketh 
new ones, so the dweller in the body, casting off 
worn-out bodies, entereth into others that are 
new . — (Bhagavad Gita.) 

In whatever shape or form we take the 
idea of reincarnation, Dadabhai is not 
dead. The Self is eternal. It is ever-pro- 
gressing. Eternal evolution is its destiny. 
The seed seems to decay in order to bud 
out as a great tree. We die so that out 
of our life greater live^ may come. The 
ceaseless activities of Mr. Naoroji have 
entered into the hearts of the Indian 
people, and his spirit of love, which is the 
guiding force of all good works, has fired 
the enthusiasm of young India, and has 
kindled a hope, a faith, a burning passion 
to serve the Motherland. Consecration ! 
Every Indian heart vibrates “ to that iron 
string.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was born in 
Bombay on September 4, 1825. He was 
the son of a Parsi priest. Nearly one 
thousand years ago the Parsi community 


came to India to take shelter from tyranny 
and oppression in their own country of 
Persia, and India, the land which has 
given shelter to all races and colours, 
creeds and castes, did also stretch forth 
her all-protecting hand to the disciples of 
the Avesta. The students of religions of 
the world know that the Parsis were a 
branch of the great Aryan race. In com- 
ing to India they but came to their own, 
and since then the two communities have 
lived together, thought together, worked 
together. The Parsis have also adopted 
one of the languages of India, their 
spoken languages being Gujarati, derived 
from Sanskrit. 

When Dadabhai was four years old his 
father died. The whole responsibility of 
the child fell upon his mother and, like 
many another great man, Dadabhai has 
often said, “ If there is any good in me 
it is due to my great mother. ’ ’ 

On account of the poverty of the family 
Dadabhai was educated in a free school in 
his early days, and ever afterward he 
cherished in his heart a strong desire when 
opportunity came to fight for free and 
compulsory education for India. He 
reaped the benefit of free education, and 
he wanted that all his countrymen should 
reap it also. He later on entered the 
Elphinstone College in Bombay, and soon 
made his mark both as a scholar and an 
athlete. He was very strong physically, 
and he had a bulldog tenacity of will and 
purpose. 

The then Chief Justice of Bombay, Sir 
Erskine Perry, who was also the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, offered to 
bear half the expenses should Dadabhai 
care to read for the Bar in England ; but 
he was prevented by his own people, who 
feared that he might become a Christian. 
He then took a Professorship in his own 
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alma mater j but he resigned that post 
some time after and came to England to 
take up the duties of London manag^er of 
the Parsi firm of Cama and Company. 
He had already made his name in Bombay 
as one of the intellectuals and as a 


work since then. He established the first 
Girls’ School on the modern basis, and he 
was the father of many other social re- 
forms. He also started the Gujarati 
weekly, the Rast Goftar, or “ Truth- 
teller. ’ ’ 



Dadabhai Naoroji 


pioneer in many social reform schemes. 
He was instrumental in establishing many 
literary and scientific societies, libraries, 
museums, and gyninasiums. He started 
the Bombay Presidency Association in 
1853, which has been doing magnificent 


Mr. Naoroji was a ceaseless worker. In 
England he began in right earnest to 
work out the desti'ny of his country. In 
his heart of hearts he was very extreme in 
his thought, but he managed somehow to 
temper everything with a spirit of modera- 
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tion. That was the secret of his life. He 
wanted to uplift his country, the country 
of his adoption, his “ Motherland,” as he 
was so fond of calling her, to her ancient 
glory and ideals. 

He fought for the restriction of age 
limit in Civil Service examination, and in 
1870 he was the prime mover in the agi- 
tation which secured the admission of 


people and their strong aversion to change, 
which is more specially exhibited towards new 
forms of taxation, but likewise from the char- 
acter of the Government, which is in the hands 
of foreigners, who hold all the principal admini- 
strative offices*, and form so large a part of the 
army. The impatience of new taxation which 
would have to be borne wholly as a consequence 
of the foreign rule imposed on the country vvould 
constitute a political danger, the real magnitude 
ot which it IS to be feared is not at all appre- 


Indian candidates to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. His correspondence with the 
India Ofhee on public questions was volu- 
minous, and he founded the East India 
Association. Later on he ceased his active 
co-operation, as the body had entirely 
passed into the hands of the retired Anglo- 
Indians. 

He then, in conjunction with Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, established the London Indian 
Association, which still exists, and Indian 
residents of every rank and class here 
gather together to work for their Mother- 
land. The London Indian Association 
is doing excellent work in educating the 
British mind, and its present indefati- 
gable secretary, iMr. Sorabja, is never tired 
of doing service for his country and keep- 
ing high the flag which was unfurled by 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dadabhai fell into financial difficulties 
as the result of attempting to help a 
friend, but he had already earned a repu- 
tation in the English commerical world for 
his honesty and integrity, and the Cover 
nor of the Bank of England, who was one 
of his creditors, was among those who 
bore public testimony to his merits and 
abilities. He went back to Bombay in 
1869, and was received with great ac- 
claim. He later returned to England to 
give evidence before the Fawcett Com- 
mittee on Indian finance. The remarkable 
evidence which he gave shows the strength 
of his mind and tenacity of will. He ran- 
sacked all the barren statistics and un- 
masked the poverty of the people of India 
and its cause. And he quoted in his second 
Presidential Address over the Indian 
National Congress the then Secretary of 
India’s remark, which he expressed in a 
letter to the Treasury, dated January 26, 
1886 : 

The pcfsitioE of India in relation to taxation 
and the sources of the public revenues is very 
peculiar, not merely from the habits of the 


ciated by persons who have no knowledge of, or 
concern m, the government of India, but whicii 
those responsible for that government have long 
regarded as of the most serious order. 

Mr. Naoroji was appointed as Chief 
Minister of Baroda, but did not hold the 
post long. He was nominated by Lord 
Reay for his Legislative Council in Bom- 
bay in 1885, and in that year he was one 
of those who founded the Indian National 
Congress along with Mr. Hume and Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjee. On returning to Eng- 
land he became a Member of Parliament 
and in season and out of season he cham- 
pioned his country’s cause; a most diffi- 
cult thing to do amidst a people whose 
imagination fails to grasp the real situa- 
tion of the country they are supposed to 
be the trustees of. India is ruled by a Par- 
liament in which there is no Indian mem- 
ber, and only one of two English, to repre- 
sent nearly four hundred millions of the 
Indian people. It is no wonder that the 
Mesopotamia campaign went so wrong. 
India is loyal to Britain, otherwise she 
would have been up in arms at this crisis, 
and would have demanded Home Rule, 
not after the war, but now. As the officials 
have failed, it is British Democracy that 
will solve India’s problem; that will give 
back to India her own birthright, for 
which, among others, England’s greatest 
woman, Mrs, Annie Besant, is working 
and suffering. Her name echop in India. 
The spirit of Dadabhai Naoroji will bless 
her from Heaven, because it is his cause 
that she has taken up — the cause of the 
Motherland. In the words of one of Eng- 
land’s great writers of to-day, Mr. H. G. 
Wells : 


The time is drawing near when the Egyptian 
and the natives of India will ask, “ Are things 
going on for ever here as they go on now, or 
are we to look for the time when we, too, like the 
Africander, the Canadian, and the Anstralian 
win be your confessed and equal partners r 
Would it not be wise to answer that question 
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in the affirmative before the voice in which it is 
asked grows thick with anger ? 

It is with the hope that the ang-er may 
not have to grow thicker and thicker that 
the Indian National Congress is working, 
and Dadabhai is one of the great Builders 
of this National Home — if not the Builder. 
It is Dadabhai who has said : 

Britain can hold India, as any country can 
hold another, by moral force only. You can 
build up an Empire by arms or ephemeral brute 
physical force, but you can preserve it by the 
internal moral forces only. Brute force will, 
some time or other break down. Righteousness 
alone is everlasting. Well and truly has Lord 
Ripon said that “ the British power and in- 
fluence rests upon the conviction of our good 
faith more than upon the valour of our soldiers 
or the reputation of our arms.” 

The Indian National Congress has been 
doing a great work without any recogni- 
tion from the rulers. And it is over this 
great National assembly that Dadabhai 
Naoroji has presided thrice. To us 
Indians it is a great Home in which all 
differences must cease, all jarring notes be 
hushed, all castes and creeds be gathered 
together. Is it not good to see that the 
representatives of the 400 millions of 
people gather together once a year to 
deliberate upon the past, the present, and 
the future of their country? 

The sitting of the National Congress in 
December is the anniversary of the 
Motherland in India. To Indians the 


Motherland is the Mother. It is not only 
poetry and romance, it is real. The more 
we struggle the stronger becomes our 
couviction. The more we suffer for the 
Mother the stronger is our Love. After 
all, what country has not gone through 
the struggle for self-expression? It is true 
of the nation as of the individual. And 
some countries have suffered even more 
than India. It has been very well said by 
Mr. Polak : 

In India to-day complaint is made of a few 
hundred internments of people, who are suffer- 
ing for their patriotic convictions. . . . But 
what is It compared with what has happened 
in Russia? During the period of a genera- 
tion many thousands of Russians, men and 
women, were spirited away from their homes, 
and none knew what had become of them. Some 
died in military fortresses, but most were exiled 
to Siberia, and thus compelled to live out their 
lives amidst the severest climatic and the most 
horrible social conditions, because of the love 
that they bore their country ; until it seemed as 
though the Russian Government were determined 
to people the uninhabited lands of Russia in 
Asia with the best intelligence and the most 
ardent patriots of European Russia. 

It is for the love that we Indians bear 
our country that we must suffer. We are 
working through constitutional agitation. 
We shall fight on. It is not India alone 
that is India’s outlook. She sees the day 
will come when India and England will 
march together hand in hand to the great 
goal of World-Federation. Dadabhai 
Naoroji worked for that. 


EARTHS LIFE 



LITTLE while we pause — ^then pass 
As mirrored shapes across a glass; 
But with our passing should be born 
A memory sweet as breath of morn — 
That those whO' follow us may find 
Life sweeter, fairer, and more kind. 


A. M. Smith 



“WHEN THE BOYS 
COME HOME” 

By K J. SMITH 

These rousing and inspiring words from the Chairman of the Health Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation^ 'who, during the last eight months, has spoken so plainly on Maternity and Child 
Welfare in our pages, will find many eager readers. 


I N these days when men are tempted 
to look at the war from every point 
of view except that which compelled 
us to enter it, one may be forgfiven 
for trying- to put first things first. 
Belgium, which had neither lot nor part 
in the quarrel, and was supposed to be 
protected by treaties signed by those who 
had, was over-run and its people ravished ; 
the grossly immoral doctrine that “neces- 
sity knows no law ’ ’ was deliberately 
adopted by a so-called civilised Power; 
premeditated and diabolical “ frightful- 
ness ” was ruthlessly pursued as a 
recognised canon of war, and everything 
which peace-loving citizens hold sacred 
and dear was thrown into the melting-pot. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Kaiser and his caste are entirely respon- 
sible for this colossal crime, and that since 
its inception they have converted all the 
Powers allied to Germany into so many 
satellites, whose peoples have become 
their puppets and their victims — a process 
which, if victory ultimately rests with 
them, they will extend over the whole of 
the nations "engaged in the War. Conse- 
quently, the question now being decided 
is whether the world shall be governed by 
its people for its people, or by its kings 
for its kings ; and if that mighty issue is 
permitted to be switched on to a siding 
by minor, however important, considera- 
tions, not only will the German demo- 
cracy be permanently enslaved, but we 
shall be thrown back into a world domin- 
ated by all the hellish forces upon which 
the Fatherland is at present relying for 
victory. Under these circumstances, we 


cannot be too forcibly or too often re- 
minded that to the extent to which the 
people permit their attention to be 
diverted, they will unconsciously become 
the tools of this uncivilised civilisation. 
It was to deliver the world and its future 
from such an immeasurable catastrophe 
that the Empire’s heroes volunteered to 
fight and, if needs be, to die. 

These singularly high-minded sons, 
who believed there were even more im- 
portant things than life itself, and that 
one of them was to defend at all costs 
those sacred causes that make men and 
nations truly great and free, saw the 
scientific tyranny of brutal and callous 
militarism exalted and worshipped as a 
deity, threatening the coming of that 
long-looked-for day of deliverance of 
which the Russian revolution is alike the 
first fruits, and the harbinger of equally 
glorious victories that must follow. The 
very fact that they abhorred the taking of 
life with loathing and hatred left them no 
choice but to stand between the victims 
and their oppressors as gladly as they 
would have displayed the same unselfish 
disregard of danger in protecting the life 
they were now compelled to take, and it 
is safe to say that History will neither be 
slow to adorn its pages with records of 
their valour nor to appraise these at their 
proper worth, whatever may be our atti- 
tude to the inexhaustible obligation under 
which they have laid us. 

Said one of these heroes to a lady who 
had been asking why a common habit had 
not already been acquired, “I wouldn’t 
like to do anything that would disappoint 
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my father.” Not long after — In the great 
advance of July 1, 1916 — ^that noble son 
led his men ” over the top ” with the 
magnetism and inspiration of a fearless 
soldier, a trusted leader and a worthy 
friend. He has not been heard of since ; 
but a letter written Immediately prior to 
that terrible ordeal leaves no room for 
doubt that in that solemn hour of indes- 
cribably awful experiences he — like so 
many whom the Empire Is privileged to re- 
vere — touched the zenith of life, as, al- 
lied to duty and to God, he risked his all 
for honour and freedom and truth, for his 
native land, his home and his loved ones ; 
and last, but by no means least, for that 
mighty army of Innocent and helpless 
children whose little feet have still to 
come along the world’s highway, and who 
must inherit what it Is our privilege and 
responsibility to help to fashion. It is in 
the light of such facts that one feels what 
a gloriously fertile achievement it would 
be if the nation could celebrate that 
great day, “ when the boys come home,” 
by welcoming them to a land which in 
their absence had opened the way to a 
nobler conception of life and its duties. 

That can only be done by transforming 
the colossal power of wealth from an ap- 
palling menace to a redeeming agent, and 
its use from selfishness to service. The 
exigencies of war, like the experiences of 
peace, prove that It is capable of being 
converted to either, but since the intro- 
duction of machinery and steam power, 
which made its accumulation easy and 
dangerous, it has been used to dominate 
in turn international relationships, the 
nation’s civil life, its Industries, Its 
politics and its Press, and has become an 
almost Insurmountable barrier to demo- 
cratic emancipation, philanthropic enter- 
prise, and religious work. It rests like 
a dead hand on the finest aspirations of 
men, and though the nation’s abstract 
faith ^ remains Christian, its concrete 
practice is mercenary. 

One of the few compensating advan- 
tages accruing ^from the titanic struggle 
that is now being waged is the uncere- 
monioUfS manner in which it has compelled 
us to throw precedent to the four winds, 
and by adopting remedies as drastic as 
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the diseases they were Intended to cure, 
enabled us to achieve what in the piping 
times of peace was regarded as impossible. • 
The Government has regulated finance, 
taken over the railways, limited profits, 
commandeered Investments, bought food, 
reduced the hours of sale on licensed 
premises and made many other equally 
suggestive departures from the beaten 
track which demonstrate its ability — ^pre- 
sent and perspective — to deliver the people 
from their greatest enemy. At the same 
time and under exactly the same circum- 
stances, wealth has been proving its in- 
difference to public well-being, for where 
it has been permitted to go untrammelled 
it has battened on the nation’s necessities, 
while our heroes in the trenches have been 
forfeiting prospects and life for a pittance. 
And those whose cold, callous, and calcu- 
lating propensities have extracted most 
plunder, and who hope the war will con- 
tinue in order tO' swell their blood money, 
have added insult to injury through seek- 
ing to divert attention from the fact by 
becoming the pioneers of rigid economy 
in public expenditure to the detriment of 
both health and education, on the specious 
plea of financial necessity, as though, for- 
sooth, weaker bodies and duller minds 
could compensate the State for their ill- 
gotten gains. 

The future internal peace and pros- 
perity of the country demand that wealth 
should be subjugated to welfare, which 
alone can justify Its existence; for in view 
of the truly wonderful fact that over five 
million men from every city, town, village 
and hamlet in the land, volunteered to sur- 
render lives full of promise and careers 
overflowing with material prospects on the 
altar of vicarious sacrifice, and that 
those near and dear to them have worked 
excessive hours and abnormally hard in 
making munitions and meeting the needs 
of the civil population— for children have 
been turned out of the schools to work and 
infants have been deprived of maternal 
care that mothers may contribute their 
labour to the common store — the country 
must hereafter belong to every man, 
woman and child in it, in a totally dif- 
ferent sense to when the duties of war 
were delegated to a standing army and 
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navy. Where all have fought all are en- 
titled to share the results of a victory that 
would otherwise have gone to the Ger- 
mans, who would have made short work 
of our vested interests and the fabulous 
wealth they enjoy. Indeed, it must be 
obvious that the State and the people 
must in future bear a new relationship to 
each other, and one which shall result in a 
mighty uplift of the masses. 

It has far too long been erroneously 
assumed that wealth and wisdom were 
synonymous terms, though knowledge 
and experience prove that each may, and 
very often does, exist without the other. 
Indeed, it is time that instead of pamper- 
ing and spoiling men with money, and 
giving them credit for all the virtues they 
do not possess, we begun to ask, not what 
a man has, but what he is, for : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the goud for a’ that. 

The democracy cannot permit the ever- 
tightening grip of the ruthless tentacles 
of wealth, and live. Our noble lads who 
are dying on land and sea for our inheri- 
tance, increase by that very act the ' 
sacredness of our duty, not only to pro- 
tect the freedom which our fathers won 
against this relentless foe, but also the 
obligation to hand it down to our children 
encased in the casket of the added reforms 
which its wise and strenuous use un- 
doubtedly makes possible. 

The nation has been torn asunder, its 
people are prepared for drastic and far- 
reaching changes, and it is for earnest 
men and women to determine now 
the character into which it shall be 
fashioned when it is put together again. 
The hour has struck, and the mighty 
forces of wealth and power are already 
anticipating and preparing for the future 
by speaking glibly about the war after 
war,” in order to still further increase 
their opulence and extend their command 
over men. But it is well to remind such 
that we have not come into the world for 
the specific purpose of capturing its mar- 
kets and doing the whole of its work in 
order that a few may be abnormally rich 
and the remainder correspondingly poor. 

War is hell, and life is too precious to 
be for ever thrown into its jaws to per- 


petuate international strife and insatiable 
and overweening ambition. These lads 
are all somebody’s, and we are entitled 
to ask statesmen to justify their states- 
manship by finding a better way ; for the 
world is one, and the sooner we break 
down the barriers that divide and extend 
the boundaries of goodwill that unite, the 
sooner shall we be justified in condemning 
Prussianism, and make such an appalling 
blot on civilisation as is now being thrown 
across the pages of history impossible. 

If a new Britain is to rise phoenix-like 
out of the ashes of the war, our industries 
must be measured not alone by the wealth 
they create, but by the constantly rising 
standard of the lives of those engaged in 
them. 

There never has Been a successful at- 
tempt to promote a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth that has not proved a 
national blessing. To provide adequate 
wages and regular incomes does not spell 
ruin but that wider circulation and in- 
creased spending power by means of 
which industries prosper and wealth 
grows. How can we succeed by keeping 
our customers poor? Old age pensions 
have proved to be not only pensions for 
those of seventy years and over, but also 
for industry; and both they and the In- 
surance Act have tended to create a more 
stable and prosperous home trade, which 
depends neither on armed peace nor actual 
war, but upon a form of patriotism which 
is willing to do the duty lying nearest it, 
and use the favoured position, natural ad- 
vantages, and unlimited wealth of this 
glorious sea-girt isle to promote a richer, 
fuller, and higher life for all within its 
freedom-loving shores. 

That type of patriotism promotes its 
own reward, for, like mercy, it ” blesses 
him that gives and him that takes ” ; and 
how, indeed, can we refuse to respond to 
the opportunity and the obligation when 
we look upon those ” riddlings of crea- 
tion ” that tower in rugged grandeur 
towards the sky ; the roaring torrent 
that leaps with the joy and ecstasy 
of youth Into the verdure-clad and boun- 
teously fertile valleys below ; the wealth 
and varying hues of the foliage out of 
which the birds pour their music through 
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the livelong day; the fascinating glory of ment, is our sin ”? We cannot let them 
the setting sun and the inspiring wonders come back to the mean, sordid and inordi- 
of the heavens that tell their never-ending nate power of wealth ; but they will have 
story of Him who has bequeathed this to, unless you and I get into the trenches 
gracious inheritance to man. Why in here and now, and with a fidelity and 
such an elevating and purifying environ- heroism akin to theirs, determine to en- 
ment are men degraded ? large their inheritance and fight for their 

Surely there is something wrong with rights, 
the uses to which our heritage has been There is no limit to the money available 
put, and one is driven to the conclusion for killing men abroad, and it is time the 
that the multiplication of fortunes in the richest country in the world gave up 
hands of few men, the tyranny of vested urging lack of means for saving them at 
interests, the incredible and unscrupulous home. The responsibility for determin- 
power of wealth to dominate, direct and ing the character of the new kingdom ii 
control men, to set up one and pull down grave, urgent and imperious. Not what 
another without appearing to act at all, we give towards that great end, but how 
nay, even to convert democracy itself into much in proportion to our means, be they 
an instrument for its own uses, is the fun- little or much, money, ability or time, 
damental cause of our national perils ; and must determine the quality of our citizen- 
that, horrible as is the war abroad, it is ship. The past lies heavily upon us be- 
but the beginning of an even more cause those who inherited its privileges 
momentous life - and - death struggle were frustrated by the progressively in 
at home, unless we cease the English creasing, ill-directed and selfish power of' 
occupation of trying to lop off branches of wealth, and such meagre victories, for 
evils, and apply ourselves to the higher political, social and industrial reform as 
and more imperative duty of cutting away are recorded, were won only after long 
their roots ; for, in the meantime, we are weary years of labour, sacrifice and loss. 

in the Sisyphus-like occupation The inestimable debt we owe to our 
of rolling the stone up the mountainous heroic sons, without whose stupendous 
slopes of monopolies and vested interests, efforts and unparalleled sacrifices the in- 
while wealth is taking its ceaseless toll of heritance our fathers won would have 
life by hurling it down again. fallen into other hands, imposes an obli- 

Our noble lads at the front are hourly gation that fortunately for us is accom- 
facing death in the trenches and on the panied by an opportunity no less great for 
seas to protect your liberties and mine, drastic, far-reaching, and redeeming 
That is the supreme sacrifice. What are change. Shall our children’s children 
we doing to recognise their devotion and suffer because we have betrayed so mighty 
to reward their valour, for, *‘The a trust? What is to be our answer, 
absence of high aim, nor low achieve- “when the boys come home?” 

THE IDEAL CITIZEN 

JLJ E will be good to his wife and children as he will be good to his friend, but 
Tj. partisan for a wife and family against the common welfare. 

His solicitude will be for the welfare of all the children of the community ; he will 
have got beyond blind instinct; he will have the intelligence to understand that 
almost any child in the world may have as large a share as his own offspring in the 
parentage of his great-great-grand-children. His wife he will treat as his equal ; 
he will not be kind ” to her, but fair and frank and loving, as one equal should 
be with one another ; he will no more have the impertinence to pet and pamper her 
to keep painful and laborious things out of her knowledge, to “ shield ” her from 
the responsibility of political and social work, than he will to make a Chinese toy 
of her and bind her feet. He and she will love that they may enlarge and not limit 
one another. ^ Wells 
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IV. — Kid Gloves, Tortoise-shell Caged Birds 

By G. COLMORE 


A re gloves made of the skins of 
animals really more elegant and 
more comfortable than gloves 
made of thread or wool or silk? 
Is it common sense or custom, is it artistic 
taste or fashion which prescribes the 
wearing of kid gloves ? 

The kid glove trade is one of the trades 
that transgress the law of love, and it 
transgresses it gratuitously, since there 
are numerous materials other than kid 
out of which gloves can be made ; whereas 
kid cannot be obtained without the 
destruction of life and very great suffer- 
ing on the part of the animals whose lives 
are destroyed. Those lives are many. 
In one town in France 1,200,000 dozens of 
gloves are manufactured in the year; in 
one town only; and in many towns, not 
in France alone, kid gloves are made. 

To many people it will seem unimpor- 
tant that thousands of kids are slaughtered 
before they are weaned ; on many the fact 
that certain gloves are made from the 
skins of unborn calves taken from dead 
or pregnant cows will make little impres- 
sion ; but there are surely few who will be 
callous to the suffering caused to those 
animals whose fate it is to provide the 
softest and most delicate skins. For the 
skins are finer, and also stretch more 
easily — to make the long su^de gloves 
that cover sleeveless arms — if they are 
taken from living animals. Sleeves would 
be more merciful than these long, fine- 
quality gloves ; less costly, too, in money 
and in life; but fashion demands them 
and commerce supplies them, and only 
the few care to enquire to what processes 
the skins of goats and kids, of lambs and 
calves are subjected before they figure as 
gloves that can be bought in the shops. 

Human beings profit by these processes, 
yet, as in many of the trades that trans- 
gress, certain human beings have to be 
sacrificed to secure the profit of the money- 


mongers and the pleasure of the fashion- 
mongers ; and though kid gloves may be 
pretty to look at, the processes through 
which they pass — apart from those which 
cause death and pain to the animals from 
whom the skins are taken — are not all 
pretty to contemplate, not all pleasant to 
the men who help to make them. Here is 
a description of one of them : 

The sheds where the next process is carried 
on are somewhat dark (we are warned not to 
come in if we object to the stench), and the 
floors are covered with slimy mud of a dark- 
greenish hue, altogether more like badly-kept 
stables than workshops. Here are a number of 
large tubs containing urine, into which the skins 
are thrown to further soften them. That they may 
take the dye satisfactorily it is necessary that 
urine should thoroughly and evenly penetrate the 
skins, and this is accomplished in the following 
manner : Men with feet and legs bare half-way 
above the knees stand in the tubs and “ work ” 
the soaked skins in the urine with their feet for 
twelve hours. This process is known as fouler- 
aux-pieds . — [From “Kid Gloves” in pamphlet 
entitled Food and Fashion.'] 

To not many of the people who use 
tortoise-shell combs and hairpins, who 
possess tortoise-shell trinkets of various 
kinds, does it occur to enquire how the 
shell or skin which is so pleasant to handle 
and so charming to look at is separated 
from the tortoise. Not many, or the trade 
would come to an end, for those who en- 
quired would cease, as soon as they 
learned the truth, to use their combs and 
hairpins, or take any pleasure in their 
trinkets. 

Let Darwin describe the methods of the 
turtle fishers. In his Naturalist's Voyage 
Round the World, he says : 

We saw several turtle, and two boats were 
then employed in catching them. ... A 
man standing ready in the bow dashes through 
the water upon the turtle’s back ; then, clinging 
with both hands by the shell of its neck, he is 
carried away till the animal becomes exhausted 
and is secured. Captain Moresby informs us 
that in the Chagos Archipelago, in this same 
ocean, the natives, by a horrible process, take 
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the shell from the back of the living turtle. It 
is covered with burning charcoal, which causes 
the outer shell to curl upwards ; it is then forced 
off with a knife, and before it becomes cold is 
flattened between boards. 

And the turtles ? Killed ? No, the 
solace and the sanctuary of death is 
denied them : it is denied them from the 
motive which appears to annihilate every 
trace of humaneness — the motive of com- 
mercialism. Sometimes the turtles s-uc- 
cumb to the torture inflicted upon them, 
but not if the fishers can help it ; for the 
shells grow again as the nails grow in 
human beings, and the animals who sur- 
vive the operation of shelling are put back 
into the sea in order that they may fit 
themselves to undergo a repetition of the 
agony. Without this agony the trade 
could not go on; and the trade is im- 
mense ; immense and very lucrative. 
The best qualities in tortoise-shell fetch 
from four to over five pounds sterling a 
pound ; and in one year more than seventy- 
six thousand pounds were sold in London 
alone. Because the trade is lucrative the 
traders will not give it up. Its destruction 
lies in the hands of those who buy the 
traders’ wares. 

These two trades — the kid glove trade 
and the trade in tortoise-shell — are 
trades that need have no existence; no- 
body needs tortoise-shell, everybody can 
do without kid gloves. Another of the 
trades that transgress, and which needs 
not to exist one whit more than these, is 
the trade in caged birds. The keeping of 
captive birds is hardly kind; the trade 
which provides the captives is definitely 
and abominably cruel. 

It has been argued that the keeping of 
caged birds is “a pleasure to poor and 
rich alike.” It may be so, for there are 
sentimental people who profess to love 
the prisoned things they have deprived of 
liberty ; but the practice, however pleasur- 
able to the jailors, is full of pain to the 
birds. Wild caught birds often refuse 
food and die from the sheer misery of 
captivity; and the keeper of a bird-shop 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, charged with 
cruelty to ten small birds, pleaded in 
extenuation of his offence that : “Every 
bird in captivity breaks its feathers at the 
side of the cage.” The cruelty in this 
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case was that the birds were confined in 
small cages, that they had very little food 
and no water ; and the testimony given 
by a bird-catcher, for the defence, de- 
signed to help the plaintiff, puts the seal 
of condemnation on the trade ; he found 
nothing connected with the stock, he said, 
to which anybody could take exception. 
Anybody in the trade, he should ha\e 
said,, for the traders do not take excep- 
tion to dirt, starvation or semi-starvation, 
cramped space; these are common, not 
uncommon, in the trade. Mr. Ernest 
Bell, in his paper contributed to the 
Animal Protection Congress, thus de- 
scribes his visit to a bird-shop in Scot- 
land : 

The place was so filthy it was more than un- 
pleasant to go inside. There were rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, bantams, pigeons, fancy mice, and 
the unhappy birds; the cages set on shelves in 
the foul, dark interior and in the window. 
Skylarks, finches, linnets, yellow - hammers, 
robins, and many other birds, home and foreign. 
Almost of all of them looked sickly, and many 
of them appeared to be dying. 

“ How much?” was asked. 

“Redpolls 6d. each, linnets is., larks 2 S. 6d., 
chaffinches 2 s. 6d.”; and so on. 

“Your prices are high?” 

“ You must consider how many of the birds 
die, and we must make u-p for the lossd^ 

“No wonder they die in such an atmo- 
sphere ! ” 

“ We can’t keep them in a drawing-room, and 
the door is open !” 

Sometimes in these shops small birds 
are destroyed by mice : in one shop fifty 
small birds were found dead or dying one 
morning, their feet and wings having 
been gnawed by mice. 

Besides the bird-eager there is the bird 
catcher, and one of the abominations of 
the trade is the cruelty inflicted upon the 
decoy birds. These, Mr. Ernest Bell tells 
us, are of various species, and they are 
“ tightly braced with strings w^hich often 
cut into their flesh. In some cases they 
are kept moving all the time by a long 
string which the catcher holds in his 
hands and jerks continually to make them 
flutter about. ’ ’ 

And the suffering is not great in degree 
only, but in extent, for the trade is a 
big one. In the villages around Cam- 
bridge the boxes of birds caught in one 
day only were enough to fill a trolley. 
Scores of nests on that one day contained 
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young birds left to starve to death because 
the parents were captured. The birds are 
packed in small boxes about four feet 
high without food or water ; on one Satur- 
day morning fifteen boxes arrived on 
Cambridge platform from a dealer in 
Newcastle for the use of a single bird- 
catcher. But they travel further, these 
trapped birds, than from Cambridge to 
Newcastle — they are sent, some of them, 
to the United States. On one voyage 
80 per cent, died, and those who survived 
arrived weak and half-starved. 

And after the miseries of the capture 
and the travelling come the miseries of 
captivity and the bird-shop. Mr. F..H. 
Spender tells of a visit he paid to one of 
these shops : 

Many of them are beating their little bodies 
with frantic flutterings against the bars of their 
cages. A bullfinch in an agony of terror is 
waltzing madly round its cell until it finally 
drops against the bars panting and exhausted. 
The skylarks, with a flutter upwards, knock 
their heads against the tops of their cages. One 
of them, lying with his breast against the bars 
as if he would catch a glimpse of the sky, the 
grey London sky, is singing as if his heart 
would break. And then he lies with his eyes 
closed. The frantic efforts made by these poor 
birds to regain their freedom are surely the 
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best proof of the outrage on their nature that 
keeps them in this miserable confinement. Let 
us enter the shop, where there are rows of 
similar small boxes in which all kinds of birds 
are_ imprisoned. Here is a linnet all puffy, 
hiding its head in its back feathers, and when 
one whistles to it, it only raises itself to creep 
further into the recesses of its prison. It is 
dying, and the bird-shop man admits that 
“many of ’em go that way.” It is impossible 
to get the right food, for many of these little 
birds are eaters of insects and grubs. In other 
words, they die of slow and lingering starvation. 
—The Caging of Birds, by Ernest Bell. 

Think of it ! And think of Shelley’s 
wonderful and beautiful poem : ‘‘To a 
Skylark.” There is as vast a difference 
in the feeling of that poem and the feeling 
of the trade as the space is vast between 
earth and sky. But then Shelley had 
vision, and the traders see only the 
money ; and the public likes caged birds. 
And likes to hear them sing ! 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 

So Shelley sang in that same poem of his. 
Our sweetest songs ! And theirs— the 
captives? Some of the songs that sound 
so sweet are the outpourings of longing 
and of anguish. 


lESUS AND THE ILL-TREATED HORSE 

A nd they came to a mountain whose ways were steep, and there they 
found a man with a beast of burden. 

But the horse had fallen down, for it was overladen, and he struck 
it till the blood flowed. And lesus went to him and said: “ Son of 
cruelty, why strikest thou thy beast? Seest thou not that it is too weak for its 
burden, and knowest thou not that it suffereth?” 

But the man answered and said : “ What hast thou to do therewith? I may 
strike it as much as it please th me, for it is mine own, and I bought it with a 
goodly sum of money. Ask them who are with thee, for they are of mine 
acquaintance and know thereof.” 

And some of the disciples answered and said : “ Yea, Lord, it is as he saith. 
We have seen when he bought it.” And the Lord said again : “ See ye not then 
how it bleedeth, and hear ye not also how it waileth and lamenteth?” But they 
answered and said : “ Nay, Lord, we hear not that it waileth and lamenteth !” 

And the Lord was sorrowful, and said : “ Woe unto you because of the 
dulness of your hearts, ye hear not how it lamenteth and crieth unto the heavenly 
Creator for mercy ; but thrice woe unto him against whom it crieth and waileth 
in its pain.” 

And he went forward and touched it, and the horse stood up, and its wounds 
were healed. But to the man he said: “Go now thy way and strike it hence- 
forth no more, if thou also deslreth to find mercy,” 

The Gospel of the Holy Twelve, pp. 33-4. 
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By E. V. 

I. 

HERE are some women whose 
innate purity the most depraved 
men will honour. 

Cynthia Moreland was such a 
woman, though it would be unfair to 
Alastair Whittaker to say that he was 
such a man. He was gay, irresponsible, 
but not unresponsive to the finer things 
which haunt man through his pilgrim- 
age. He had sufficient money to gratify 
the first two characteristics, and, at one 
time, in his owm judgment, sufficient to 
'gtatify the third. At heart he was a 
thoroughly decent fellow, and as Cynthia 
Moreland took up various “crazes,” as 
he playfully called them, he was always 
anxious to be her sleeping partner in 
every one of them. His advice, if worldly, 
was generally wise, and he said good 
things unintentionally, which Cynthia 
often found useful afterwards in her 
lectures and addresses. 

Cynthia Moreland was what her lady 
friends called ‘ ' awfully clever ’ ’ ; she had 
personality, which is better than mere 
good looks, and when combined with good 
looks, is irresistible. She had run the 
whole gamut of the higher aspirations : 
Social Reformer, then decided Socialist; 
Suffragist, into Suffragette; Eugenist and 
Advocate for Social Purity. And she was 
a doughty champion for all these causes, 
as her opponents could testify. And 
Alastair followed her through all the 
changes, though at heart he remained 
unregenerate, the gay man about town, 

' light-hearted and flippant. Save for one 
thing : he hated, with something of 
Cynthia’s own fervour, vivisection; and 
there was always a wonderful tenderness 
in his eyes when he talked to a dog. 

He lost Cynthia for a week or two, 
while he toured for a holiday, just before 
the Forces of Odin were let loose again 
and the Great War came, shattering many 
H quiet dream. 

He met her in Regent Street one even- 


HAYES 

ing, just leaving the Queen’s Hall, after a 
lecture. 

The usual greetings and explanations 
followed. 

“What is your latest, Cynthia?” he 
asked. 

Cynthia smiled quite happily. She had 
two reasons for doing so : you could not 
be offended with Alastair, and she had 
something — the latest — which made her 
very happy. 

“ All my crazes have merged into one,” 
she replied. 

“Which is? ...” 

“ When I first started to do something 
with my life,” she said, “ I worked for 
men. Then I worked for women. There 
were so many ready to help men, and so 
few (when I started) to help my own sex. 
Then when the woman’s cause grew 
mighty, I sighed for some other forlorn 
cause to defend and advocate. I found it 
in the cult of the unborn babe and the 
child.” 

“ And in the cult of the animal — don’t 
forget that,” he added gently. 

She smiled again. 

“ I left that largely to you, my partner 
and my friend. It was the one cause you 
really loved apart ...” 

“From what — apart from what? ” he 
asked very quickly. 

“Apart from your pleasures,” she 
answered more quickly yet. “ You make 
a serious work of pleasure, Alastair, seek- 
ing it so resolutely.” 

“ Perhaps,” jie said, and there was a 
trace of bitterness in his voice. “ But 
what forlorn cause do you champion 
now? ” 

“ I have found one w^ho is likely to 
revolutionise my life,” she told him, 
“ though he is only a lad.” 

A shade of pain passed over the man’s 
face, to be instantly quelled ; she saw it, 
and to herself she said : “He is not so 
weak after all. There is character in him. 
If I could only ...” 
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“ May I tell you, Alastair, all about 
it? ” she said aloud. “It may be the first 
ciaze you will not approve of.” 

“ I will hear first and gfive judgment 
after,” he said. 

“ It was three days ago,” she began. 
“We — that is, a party of Socialists, 
i\narchists. Feminists, and other horrible 
cranks — were returning from Hyde Park, 
where we had had an open-air meeting. 
We all got in at the Tube station. Marble 
Aich. The train was nearly empty, and 
there was only one young man sitting in 
the carriage we entered. He was reading, 
and only just glanced up at us as we 
filed in, and then glued his eyes 
on his book again. I sat beside 
him. The book he was reading was 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s So7ig Celestial. 
I grew rather interested and looked 
at him intently. He was very young, 
quite a boy, just the ordinary good-look- 
ing English boy of nineteen. The man 
sitting on the other side of him was a 
very aggressive sort of Anarchist Com- 
munist, very extreme in his views and his 
way of expressing them. For some reason 
he began to talk Socialism to my boy. 
Refused to be put off by the boy’s ap- 
parent inattention. Forced an argument 
in the end. Said something which my boy 
did not approve of. He looked up ; in his 
eyes was the most wonderful expression 
I have ever seen ; a soft light seemed to 
play over his face. We all got talking. 
My boy’s voice was very musical, very 
gentle, yet full of manliness. I saw a 
dream fulfilled. A pure boy passing into 
a noble manhood, rich in promise. Ah, 
Alastair, you cannot guess all that that 
means to a woman like me ! ” 

The man’s face twitched a little. 

‘ ‘ I cannot guess all ; I can guess 
some,” he said. 

“ I grew fascinated as he talked,” she 
went on. “ In that few minutes he tore 
illusions from me w'hich I had hugged for 
years. It seemed that light poured on me 
from his voice, his face, his eyes. It was 
an amazing experience.” 

“ And the others? ” asked the man. 

“ Some forgot to change at Tottenham 
Court Road,” she answered. 

“ And what is the cause associated with 


this young man? ” asked Alastair, watch- 
ing her keenly. 

“ Put in a word, mysticism,” she said. 
“ Young as he is, he is one of those elect 
souls on whom the Divine Light has 
streamed. He has w’onderful powers of 
healing, so they say. Remember, I have 
only known him a very short time. 
His cures are very subtle. His 
dream is a union between the best 
elements in Hinduism and Christianity, 
forming a new and mighty religion, 
the religion of the future. He says 
his work is that of preparation only : 
a Greater than he will come to build on the 
foundations about to be laid. I cannot 
explain everything in a few minutes and 
among all this noise. But his personality 
is wonderful, young as he is.” 

Alastair sighed. 

“I should like to see him,” he re- 
marked. 

“ Come w'ith me now; I am just going 
to see him. He is sharing rooms with a 
medical student who is devoted to him , 
almost worships him, in fact. Do come ! 
I cannot describe all he is. You must 
know him for yourself.” 

“ What does he do for a living? ” he 
asked. 

“Wait till you have seen him,” she 
replied cryptically. 

II. 

They arrived at the flat in Doughty 
Square, Russell Square, where the medical 
student lived, and the wonderful youth 
with him. Some four people were there, 
one of whom was the medical student 
himself. Cynthia, in answer to her com- 
panion’s query, said the youth was not 
yet present. The student, Maurice Ather- 
stone, greeted them cordially. 

“ Chris will be down directly,” he said. 
“ He has been cycling all the afternoon, 
and has gone to change.” 

Cycling ! That sounded human. Ala- 
stair felt relieved. 

“ His name is Chris? ” he said to 
Cynthia. 

“ Yes, Chris Golden. The name suits 
him. ’ ’ 

Somehow, Alastair managed to get into 
conversation with the medical student. It 
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was not easy, for he was very retiring and 
diffident — for a medical student — ^but Ala- 
stair had a way with him. While Cynthia 
conversed with the other occupants of the 
room, these two talked of Chris. 

“ You ask me if I believe in him,” said 
the student. “ That is a funny way of 
putting it. You will realise that when you 
have seen him. He makes no great 
claims to warrant any special effort gf 
faith. He is just Chris Golden. But he 
is wonderful for all that. We have been 
very intimate friends since boyhood. He 
is a good footballer, rower, swimmer, 
boxer. He is not a bit effeminate or 
gawkish. He is tremendously virile, self- 
confident, and easy. He has a figure a 
sculptor would rave over. There is a 
marvellous light in his eyes ...” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Yet he has been called to a very won- 
derful work,” he went on. “I knew that 
three years ago. He has been preparing 
since. It was then that his Call came; 
that the Spirit of God descended on him ; 
that he passed the first initiation. Phrase 
it how you will. Do I shock you? ” 

“ No, not at all,” Alastair assured him. 

“ It was so simple and yet so sublime. 

I was with him. There had been a foot- 
ball match. Our side had won. We were 
very happy. As we left the football field, 
Chris turned on me suddenly. ‘ What did 
you say, Mo ? ’ I looked at him. ‘ I did 
not speak. ’ He went red and a little con- 
fused. ‘What is up, Chris?’ I asked 
him* We had no secrets from each other. 
He said : ‘ Mo, I thought I heard someone 
say, “ When you have finished playing, I 
would like to have a word with you.” ’ 
There was no one else near. We went to 
our dressing-room. There was some 
horseplay there, as we dressed, just as 
you would expect among boys. Chris was 
as active as anyone. Presently he stopped, 
and went a little pale. I was watching 
him. ‘ What is the matter, old man? ’ 

‘ Mo . . . Someone did speak. He — ^who- 
ever it was — just spoke again — the same 
words: “When you have finished play- 
ing, I would like to have a word with 
you.”’ ‘Who would say a thing like 
that? ’ I asked him. ‘ I don’t know — ^yet,’ 
he answered, 1 and went on dressing, the 


gaiety gone from his face. We went 
home together. We sat talking in his 
bedroom — bis retriever was with us — ^we 
avoided the — the Voice. The dog began 
to romp, and Chris romped with him. 
They rolled together on the floor, the dog 
growling playfully, Chris laughing. Sud- 
denly Chris pulled himself away, and 
looked intently across the room. The 
dog gave a long deep growl, and with 
eyes of living flame gazed in the same 
direction. Then he bolted through the 
open door. I rose. ‘ You don’t mind, 
Mo? I would like to be alone.’ I went 
out and shut the door behind me. What 
did it all mean? I waited an hour, 1 
would have waited a day and a night if 
necessary. Chris came to me, his face 
illumined, his eyes shining. For the third 
time he had heard the Voice saying : 

‘ When you have finished playing, I want 
to speak to you.’ It was a Voice which, 
when it speaks for the first time, does not 
expect an answer. At Its second call, It 
expects to set the soul that hears It won- 
dering yet unafraid. At the third call. It 
demands an answer, or It does not speak 
again. And Chris answered : ‘ I have 
finished playing. I am ready. ’ And from 
a Voice, It became a Figure, wonderful 
and benevolent. Yes, Mr. Whittaker, 
there in that room a Figure stood and 
conversed with the boy. The Figure of 
Whom? Chris knows. We have a hope 
that some day we shall know, too. I have. 
He bears no name when Chris speaks of 
Him. He is the Master — my Friend — 
that is how Chris speaks. But in Chris’s 
hands you will frequently find a book — 
the Bhagavad Gita — the Song Celestial. 
Sometimes I think — but there are 
thoughts that lie too deep for ordinary 
thinking and too sacred for ordinary 
speech. ’ ’ 

The thrill in the medical student’s voice 
passed into the listener’s body; a strange 
clamminess swept him, as if he had touched 
something passing the mind pf man. 

Then Chris Golden came into the room. 

Like a halo of soft glory lay the golden 
hair on the finely chiselled head and tossed 
lightly on the white, lofty brow. The grey 
eyes were bathed in light, and the un- 
sullied purity of a noble soul had its sacra- 
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mental sign in the spotless firm skin of 
face, neck, and hands. The figure of 
Apollo was not more manly in its bearing 
than the figure of this lad, which the 
grotesqueness of modern garb could not 
altogether hide. As he greeted his friends, 
his voice had a music which lingered. His 
visitors had now increased to twelve, five 
of whom were medical students, acquaint- 
ances of Maurice Atherstone. He spoke 
In an easy, interesting way; the tone of 
the platform was never more absent : he 
spoke of medicine, surgery, and rational 
aids to the cure of disease. There was no 
rant about him; he admitted that the 
work done by the medical faculty was im- 
mense, valuable. But it was impatient. 
Drugs were used, because they brought 
immediate relief, or seemed to. He showed 
how Nature cures without violent drugs, 
if you give her time. But the Impatience 
of the medical man he attributed to the 
fervent longing to cure. “ You are so 
eager to relieve suffering,” he told these 
students. “You want to see quick re- 
sults. But Nature, when her laws have 
been defied, readjusts herself slowly. A 
man comes to you. He is a nervous 
wreck. Business worries ! Blessed word 
— worry ! It covers a multitude of 
sins. If you don’t cure him quickly, he 
will think you are no good. Be straight 
with him from the start. You can be 
cured if you will spend in getting rid of 
disease half the time you took in contract- 
ing it. There is no royal road to perfect 
health. An agnostic once said that if he 
had been God, he would have made good 
health catching., He needn’t have said 
that. God has made good health catch- 
ing, and every one of you students can 
be germ carriers — ^of health, not of 
disease. ” 

They listened' attentively; they fired 
questions at him ; it was good to see how 
their intelligent faces showed their appre- 
ciation. He was no charlatan ; his know- 
ledge of all that concerns the medical 
science was amazing ; he told these 
students things they did not know, which 
they could afterwards verify as correct. 
He did not say : Throw away all the 
physical aids to health and believe. He 
asked for a great scheme of healing 


which should include the best elements in 
spiritual, mental, and physical medicine. 

Afterwards, talking with Cynthia and 
Alastair, the latter said : 

“ You must be a great optimist if you 
think you will persuade the medical man 
to your views. Others have tried and 
failed.” 

Chris Golden smiled. 

“ An optimist is one who leaves his 
overcoat off in March,” he replied. “A 
pessimist keeps his on till the end of 
May. It depends entirely on the weather 
which is right. Others have failed. But 
the medical faculty might be ready now.” 

Alastair and Cynthia walked home 
together. 

“ What do you think of him ?” she 
asked. 

“ He has personality,” he answered 
guardedly. 

“ Do you still want to kno^v how he 
earns his living ? ” she said mis- 
chievously. 

He smiled ; they understood each 
other. 

“ I am not in the least interested,” he 
replied. 

“ There is a great future before him,” 
she observed. “ I am sure of it. I am 
glad you like him.” 

The Great War broke ; the Gods of 
Battle were enthroned again, and Attila 
and his hordes found themselves re- 
incarnate in a world that had thought 
never to give them housing again. 
A week after the war had burst over 
startled Europe, Cynthia Moreland 
sought Alastair with weeping eyes and 
agitated face. 

“ Alastair 1 He talks of 'enlisting ! 
Oh, you must stop him. Go to him — he 
thinks a lot of you. Please go. and ask 
him not to. His life is too precious ! He 
must not !” 

Alastair listened to her tearful protes- 
tations patiently. 

“ I am not surprised,” he said. 

“ Surely you have not encouraged 
him !” she cried vehemently. 

“ I have not discouraged him, Cynthia 
Our country is in great danger.” 
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“ One man more or less will not save 
her,” she protested. 

“ Suppose every mother, every sister, 
every wife said that ! ’ ’ 

“ But Chris is different ! He does not 
understand. He is being carried away 
by the madness of the moment.” 

“ On that madness in the hearts of our 
young men, England’s future depends,” 
said Alastair gravely. 

” He is so young. Barely twenty. It 
is murder to send him out. The dreams 
we have had concerning him ! You must 
talk to him, Alastair. You must see that 
he is wrecking his life.” 

“I do not see that, Cynthia,” he 
answered bluntly. “ Other women are 
sending out their menfolk. Men are 
going — artists, writers, all kinds. I 
know a young musician who has joined 
up. If he escapes from death and mutila- 
tion, his hands will be ruined for playing 
the violin. There is a time of sacrifice 
before us all.” 

“ Are you joining? ” she asked. 

He coloured, 

“lam over the age limit — at present,” 
he replied. 

“ Is that why you take it so naturally 
that Chris should go?” she demanded 
bitterly, and regretted her gibe imme- 
diately. 

“lam sorry, Alastair — I did not mean 
that. But see Chris. Surely there is 
some work of national importance he 
can undertake ! Chris in a bayonet 
charge ! Chris sticking Inches of steel 
into Germans ! It is horrible !” She 
shuddered. 

“ Yet the book he loves so well — the 
Bhagavad Gita — was written on a battle- 
field. Perhaps Chris has heard his 
Master say : ‘ Arise ! Fight ! Slay all 
thine enemies ! By Me they are already 
slain ! ’ ” 

In spite of her pain, she gazed wonder- 
ingly at the earnestness of the one-time 
flaneur of society. 

“There is greater work to be done,” 
she argued. “Alastair, tell him that 
some of those who love him can never 
again see in him the young John, the 
Baptist they once saw, If he goes to spit 
death from a rifle, or soil a bayonet with 
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the blood-rust of a brother man. Where 
is Peace? Where is Brotherhood? Chris 
with bloodshot eyes and frenzied face 
plunging after some poor wretch — to — 
to murder him. Yes, murder him !” 

“You do not understand, Cynthia,” 
he said helplessly. 

“Then you won’t dissuade him?” sh( 
cried. 

“ ril see him,” he said cautiously. “ I 
cannot dissuade him from the teachings 
of the book he treats as a Gospel.” 

“ He has meant something to you,” 
she pleaded. “ There is an earnestness 
about you that is ntvj. I am proud to see 
it.” 

A lone of pleasure came into the man’s 
face. 

“ Yes — he and the war together. I 
have tried to be serious for a long time— 
to please you. I have ceased to try; it 
has become natural to me. I never went 
very far wrong. My name was against 
me. People thought I was a relation to 
an almanac. I was a bit fast . . . but 
not more than five minutes. I am very 
glad I ever knew Chris Golden.” 

Her face lit up with joy. 

“ I am so glad. Surely you must 
admit that his work in the world is too 
great for him to be spared for a battle- 
field.” 

“ Most of the world that matters may 
be on the battlefield ere long,” he replied. 
“ Still, I will see him.” 

He saw Cynthia at her flat the next 
morning. She sprang up eagerly. 

Did you see him? What did he 
say^” 

He took her hands gently. 

“ I saw him, Cynthia. This morning, 
early. Just had time to say good-bye to 
him as he moved off the Horse Guards 
Parade with about forty other recruits. 
He looked very happy.” 

She tore herself away from him, and, 
throwing herself into a chair, burst into 
tears. 

“Another illusion gone !” she said 
bitterly, looking up. 

“ For me as well as you, Cynthia. 
For^ some time now I have believed In 
Chris in spite of my reason. Reason said 
he might be a fraud, a fool, a charlatan, 
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a fanatic. This morning I saw he was 
none of these things.” 

He is a fanatic, at all events,” she 
retorted. '‘I am bitterly disappointed 
in him.” 

” You will not be so disappointed in 
me,” he remarked, ” because my life is 
not so precious. I want to tell you, 
Cynthia, that by reducing my age a little 
on official papers, I have obtained a 
temporary commission in the Army.” 

“You also ! ” She sighed deeply. 

“ I shall try hard to get to the same 
regiment as Chris,” he said. 

She sprang up. 

“ Promise me that you will look after 
him ! Give me your solemn word that, 
as far as you can, you will look after 
him !” 

“ I promise that solemnly, Cynthia. I 
hope 1 may get the chance.” 

“ Are you going anywhere this af|er- 
noon, Cynthia?” he asked her after a 
pause. 

“ Yes. I am attending a Peace meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall.” 

“What! You have turned Pacifist! 
Cynthia ! This looks like being the first 
forlorn cause where I cannot follow 
you.” 

“ War is terrible !” 

“So is German Pe^ce,” he said 
abruptly. “And worse than terrible — 
dishonourable !” 

“We ought to have evolved beyond 
war,” she said. 

“ But we haven’t. That is the plain 
fact, Cynthia. And plain facts are ugly 
things. ” 

“ I have fought for men, for women, 
for children. Now I fight for humanity,” 
she said. 

“ Chris and I will fight for humanity 
also — in Flanders.” 

“ Perhaps it is useless to argue,” she 
said, holding out her hand. 

* * * * * 

III. 

With hands that trembled, Cynthia 
Moreland tore open her first letter from 
Alastair since he and Chris had left for 
somewhere in P'rance. From Chris him- 
self she had only received the little printed 


postcard : I am quite well . . . .Letter 
follows at the earliest opportunity.” But 
here was a real letter, telling what might 
be told. 

“ Your vision of Chris with bloodshot 
eyes and foam on his lips going over the 
top is not likely to be fulfilled. He is a 
stretcher bearer. Dangerous work, but 
not, as you would call it, murderous. He 
is idolised. . . . Somehow every wounded 
man he attends gets well. And gets his 
heart’s desire. ‘ I long for Blighty,’ said 
one slightly wounded man. ' You are 
going there,’ said Chris. And he did, 
though it seemed unlikely. He talks 
philosophy. Yes, Tommy can talk on 
philosophy ! Chris has to explain Re- 
incarnation, Karma, the Occult. You find 
strange comrades here. One raves about 
Peer Gynt; one tackles social problems; 
another admits that he half believes in 
Spiritualism. And Chris can hold them 
all. At rest, away from the trenches, he 
sings at their concerts, plays billiards, 
shows himself as an athlete. They admire 
him. The British Tommy admires any 
man and any man’s philosophy if he has a 
good punch in him, and can make himself 
conspicuous on a football field. He is a 
power here. Silently. You hardly know 
it. A lot don’t. They are just better men 
without knowing why. There are certain 
barrack - room yarns that are never 
repeated in front of Chris. ... It is a 
wonderful tribute. For myself, I got my 
second star yesterday. There is some 
hard fighting before us. We are quite 
ready. ...” 

The woman cried with joy. How foolish 
she had been 1 Chris a stretcher bearer ! 
Trying to save rather than to destroy. 
It was destiny ! Some of his followers 
who had doubted when he went to the 
war should know this. He would come 
back, his work done, his influence used 
for good over these many men. Perhaps 
some would remember him when the war 
was over. Help him to form the great 
religion of which he dreamed. She saw 
him, the teacher, the illuminated, crying 
in the future days of peace : “ Prepare ye 
the Way of the Lord ! Make straight 
His paths. The Kingdom of God is 
within you. When Righteousness decays, 
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then, 0 Bharata, I arise from age to age. 
iVnd such an Arising is not far distant.” 
So she fancied she heard that rich, manly 
voice with the boyish ring about it. 

Some weeks went by ; she, too, faced 
her bombardment; her peace meetings 
were interfered with ; she was hustled and 
treated roughly by a crowd while urging 
an early peace. 

It was a forlorn cause and she knew it, 
but she was used to forlorn causes. And 
she had not risen to that sublime height 
when the teachings of the Gila were per- 
fectly carried out. In her heart there was 
some resentment still that Chris had been 
taken from her. Her last “ craze ” was 
“ passion stained”; not altogether free 
from personal bias. The Easter-tide of 
1915 drew near; it was Holy Week; 
Catholic churches with their mystery and 
their sorrow attracted her from Palm 
Sunday onwards. She saw the Proces- 
sion of the Palms ; the oft-repeated chant : 
” Blessed is He that cometh in the Name 
of the Lord. ’ ' So Chris had come — in the 
Name of One who had still to come — 
Whom Chris knew was coming. On 
Maundy Thursday she saw the Mystic 
Washing of Feet by a Prince of the 
Church in imitation of his Lord’s humility, 
aye, and of his Master’s kindness of 
Heart. She saw the Sacrament, like a 
dead Christ carried to Its altar of Repose, 
amid the strewing of flowers and the fum- 
ing of incense. And, returning home, she 
had a letter handed to her. From Ala- 
stair. She sobbed till she thought her 
heart must break, till a dull band of pain 
came across her forehead and settled 
there. 

“ It was all over in a few minutes. . . . 
He did not suffer much. I went out to 
where he lay . . . he just smiled. I got 
a cushy one and am coming home. Let 
me see you. I can say more than I can 
write.” 

Dreams ! All fled in a second of time ! 
Sunshine ! Blotted out in one remorseless 
moment! Only pain, bewilderment, and 
utter loneliness left. The Church had 
never known a devotee keep a Good 
Friday fast more rigidly than this broken- 
hearted woman, whose lips touched no 
food from that sad Thursday morning 
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until the Saturday. From the bitterness 
of her thoughts she sought refuge once 
more in the Catholic Cathedral. It made 
her sorrow worse. All the Images were 
veiled save the piteous figure of Christ on 
His Cross ; the lamps were extinguished ; 
the Sacrament was gone from the Taber- 
nacle; and the Tabernacle door flung 
open. The altars were stripped, and 
through the vast building swept the 
piercing desolation and grief of a Church 
mourning for her lost Lord. And in the 
woman’s soul there was a cry : “Is it not 
Good Friday in thine own heart? ” 

Alastair Whittaker came to her on the 
Easter Monday. He had a ribbon on his 
breast — the ribbon of the Military Medal. 
All convention was swept aside. She just 
wept in his arms ; he held her patiently till 
the oulbur.st was over, his own face 
quivering. 

Their conversation was too sacred to 
be hacked about, and too long for verbal 
repetition. Till ... 

“ You have won an honour, Alastair? ” 

“Yes,” he said lightly. “Just a 
matter of luck, really. ’ ’ 

“ Shall I tell you how I think you won 
it? ” she asked him. 

He avoided her eyes. 

“You went out — ^when he lay there — 
and at the risk of your own life tried to 
bring him in.” 

He neither denied nor affirmed. 

“God will reward you, Alastair.” A 
sob came from her. 

“I am already rewarded, Cynthia. 
He smiled at me before he died. ’ ’ 

“ I was jealous of you both,” she said. 
“ Jealous of his friendship for you right 
from the start. You got so attached to 
each other that 1 seemed left out in the 
cold, I wanted him all to myself, I am 
afraid. Yet it was as a sister, a mother 
that I loved him. As Mary loved the Boy 
Jesus. After all he belonged to the world, 
not to me.” 

“ You said you were jealous of me, 
Cynthia. Did you mean anything by that.^ 
Jealous of me ! Forgive me, I have no 
right. ...” 

But her eyes told him that this was not 
a matter for forgiveness. 
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In April, 1916, they were married, and 
at Eastertide, 1917, Alastair managed to 
get leave again — on urgent family affairs. 

He went to her room as one entering 
a sanctuary ; the room was full of beauty 
and of peace. There was a shrine there : 
a Great Statue of a Mighty Teacher, a 
conception which in some subtle way 
suggested the Indian Krishna and the 
Christian Christ. Daffodils and white 
narcissi were piled up about the feet of 
this superb iniage. A lamp gleamed like 
a star among the floral offerings; two 
sticks of Indian incense sent thin blue 
streams of scented smoke up into the 
Majestic Face of the Teacher. Books lay 
there : The Song Celestial — the one 
Chris had used, and the Gospel of St. 
John. Cynthia lay, with eyes closed. He 
went over to her softly, but not so softly 
that she did not hear him. 

She opened her eyes, and it seemed to 
him he was looking into the face o-f an 
angel. 

‘ My dearest husband ! ” she said, and 
clasped him round the neck. Then . . . 

“ Something wonderful has happened, 
Alastair. Good Friday has passed; 
Easter is here.” 


He did not quite understand her. 

“ I never dreamed of such a thing,” she 
went on. “ It was too amazing, too — 
impossible ! I had a dream last night, 
Alastair. Chris came to me. In a body 
made of fire and flowers. Pure and won- 
derful as an Archangel. He spoke to me, 
and he called me ... ” she trembled. 

” He called me Mother/" she whis- 
pered. “ ‘ Mother, I have come back to 
you. ’ He grew smaller and smaller, till he 
was no larger than this, and exactly the 
same in appearance.” 

She lifted the coverlet of her bed, and 
showed the tiny babe near her, asleep. 

The man kneeled as before some 
heavenly sacrament. 

Cynthia spoke softly to the sleeping babe. 

“ Chris! ” 

The child opened its eyes for one brief 
moment, then closed them again. 

She turned and kissed the bowed head 
of her husband. 

” You understand — now!"" she whis- 
pered. 

He nodded. Outside stars were cling- 
ing to the royal mantle of God : in the 
room where the Mother and Child were, 
there was a great Peace. 


THE WATCHMAN 

W HAT of the night, watchman, what of the night? 

O say, thou gazer at the silent skies, 

Is there no sign yet of the Eastern Light 
To bless these weary eyes? 

Nay, Pilgrim, all the earth lies sleeping still, 

And the soft moon shines upon tree and hill. 

Good Watchman, what of the night? O wearily 
I toss upon my dark and lonely bed. 

The slow hours pass like storm-clouds, drearily, 

And the moon has fled. 

Peace, Pilgrim, Evil is abroad this night, 

Angels of darkness strive with spirits of Light. 

O Watchman, watchman, tell me, what of the night? 

Is it the grey of morning that I see? 

Are not the eastern hills now faint with light? 

Is there no promise of the dawn to be? 

All’s well with the Night, O Pilgrim. Lo ! afar, 

I see the eastern light of Morning’s Star. 

F. G. P. 



THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 


By cANNqA KqAMENSKY 

T he Sun sends its herald at the see in Russia a most interesting move- 
dawn, and before we see the King ment, which finds expression in the 
of Day in his glorious beauty we seeking of artists for new forms and for a 
are visited by the first golden and new rhythm in art, as it were. We see 
pink rays of Ushas. it in the paintings, especially in the 

Art has also its heralds. Whenever sacred, the temple-art, so to say ; we see 
there is a new unfolding of beauty, the it in architecture, in poetry, and jn a very 
message comes to humanity through striking way in the field of music, 
some of those troubadours whose mission The genius of Scriabine and the young 
it is to be on the watch-tower and to salute Russian school of music have already 
the dawn. It is natural that on the attracted the attention of the Western 
threshold of a new age the Spirit is seek- world. The work of the Art Circle of the 
ing new forms for its expression, and Theosophical Society in Russia is full of 
therefore art has a quite special mission to great promise, as it has in its midst some 
fulfil, especially in the countries where a remarkable artists, working on new lines, 
new sub-race is to be formed. And so we and it is elaborating a most interesting 


The Golden Flower 





THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 


scheme for the future. Its president 
especially, Madame Alexandra Oun- 
kovsky, the renowned violinist and com- 
poser, has a record of wonderful work, 
and her method, based on colour-sound 
correspondence, is a true message for the 
future. She applies it already in the 
People’s Conservatory, where she was 
appointed a professor some years ago. 

The biography of Madame Ounkovsky 
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not far aw^ay from Moscow), and Madame 
Ounkovsky, especially after the death of 
her husband, devoted herself entirely to 
teaching. She gave violin and singing 
lessons almost the whole day, and at 
night she came back from town to her old- 
fashioned house on the border of Kaluga. 
It stands on a hill, and has a charming 
view of the river and the woods. 

It is at this epoch of her life that she 


A Peaceful Evening 




is very interesting. Having brilliantly 
completed the Conservatory course in 
Petrograd, she began to travel through 
Russia with her husband, an artist also, 
and together, having founded an opera- 
company, they visited the remotest parts 
of Russia and organised concerts and 
operas. Many years were spent in this 
pioneer work. Later on they opened a 
musical school in Kaluga (a little town 

* An article on the same subject is being printed 
in the TheoftopMst. 


began to see pictures when she listened to 
music, and to hear melodies when she 
looked at pictures or at a landscape. The 
sunsets and sunrise especially were to her 
an ever-increasing delight and joy. She 
began to make observations, noting the 
correspondence between colours and 
sounds, and drawing by and by a whole 
colour-sound gamut. But when she 
spoke of her discovery her friends laughed 
at her, and so she worked in silence and 
loneliness, afraid to speak of her colour- 
sound songs and pictures, not quite sure 
whether she was on a right road. It was 
then that I met her and that she came in 
contact with Theosophy. 

I was making a tour, travelling and 
lecturing in Russia, and I came to stay for 
a few days in Kaluga, where we had 
already a little branch of some ten 
members under the presidency of Madame 
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Helene Pissareff. At one of my lectures 
Countess Sophie Tolstoi, a member of the 
Theosophical Society (the daughter-in-law 
of Count Leo Tolstoi), brought her friend 
Madame Ounkovsky, with whom she had 
taken singing lessons. After the lecture 
we had a friendly talk with members, and 
suddenly Madame Ounkovsky asked a 
question about the possibility of a oor- 
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much-loved professor at the People’s 
Conservatory. 

Gradually she has worked out a whole 
method of teaching based on colour- 
sounds, which she applies to her pupils 
with great success. Not only do her 
pupils learn music well, but they begin to 
look at life in a new and joyful way, for 
the first thing she teaches is the science 




The Valse of Joy 




respondence between colours and sounds. 
Our interest was aroused at once, and 
Madame Ounkovsky, seeing our interest 
and sympathy, began to relate her obser- 
vations and experiences. From that 
memorable day she became a member of 
the Theosophical Society in Russia, and 
worked with a new courage and joy at her 
colour-sound music. At present she Is 
living in Petrograd. She is the president 
of our art circle, and a well-known and 


of seeing beauty and of bringing it into 
one’s life. Beauty for her means har- 
mony with law, the good law, which ex- 
presses itself as love and wisdom in our 
life, and as number, colour and sound in 
nature and in art. Her lessons are full of 
light and inspiration, and her pupils are 
so happy that they are sorry to go when 
the lesson is ended, and they always crowd 
there long before it is time to begin. She 
brings pictures and delightful carto- 
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grammes, through which she explains her 
method to them, and she strives to develop 
their intuition. 

She relates how she gets her pictures. 
Looking at nature, say, at a sunset, she 

The Song of 
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mood of the landscape (peaceful or 
stormy, melancholy or joyful, &c.), and 
tries to live in it, so to say. Gradually she 
begins to hear a certain melody, which 
she writes down. Then she harmonises it 

HE Sea-Gull 





hears some sounds which come always 
with certain colours. She notices the 
ground-sounds and then the overtones, 
ground-sounds and then the over-tones, 
just as various nuances accompany the 
main colours. Then she observes the 


and composes one of her charming pieces. 

She has drawn from her experiences the 
whole colour-scale, beginning with Bo 
(Red) and ending with Si (Violet), just as 
in the Secret Doctrine. Thus she has the 
rainbow transmuted into music. She has 
found later also the correspondence of 
numbers with sounds and colours. So her 
scale runs: 

12 345 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol 

Red Orange Yellow Green Blue 

6 7 

La Si 

Dark Blue Violet 
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For her every landscape is a song and 
every melody is a picture. On the basis 
of her theory she can sing the snow, the 
sunrise, the moonshine, etc. She has 
worked out presently a whole method of 
teaching music, which has been recog- 
nised as a rational and scientific one, 
and as one which gives wonderful prac- 
tical results. But to understand her 
method we must hear some of her songs, 
which are always illustrated by a picture; 
for she is also a painter and draws lovely 
pictures. 

Let us give some illustrations: 

The first song is called ‘‘ The Golden 
Flower. ’’ 

It is a yellow flower, very much like the 
Lotus, floating on the water. The sky 
is very blue, the flower is yellow, and 
the rising sun illuminates it with pink 
rays. (Sol, Mi, Do.) The flower is float- 
ing on the water, and the music gives the 
movement of the waves. The poet ad- 
dresses the flower : 

You golden flower, water-flower, 

You take birth in the water, 

But you bloom over the water. 

The mood is tender and contemplative. 

The second song is called ‘‘ A Peaceful 
Evening. ” 

The sun has set and nature is en- 
wrapped in twilight. The colours are 
dim, all flowers have gone to rest. The 
poet sings : 

A peaceful evening has come, 
Everything goes to sleep, 

The flowers sleep in the garden, 

In the garden, over the river. 

The mood is tender and very peaceful. 

The third song is called “ The Waltz of 
Joy. ” ^ This is a joyous song. The spring 
IS coming, eveiything rejoices and begins 
to flower. The sunlight is bright, the air 
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warm and fragrant, the mood happy. 
Here we have all the bright and tender 
colours of the spring — beautiful blue, 
golden, pink, rich green, sweet violet, 
the whole gamut. The three-measured 
song, like a waltz, expresses the joy of 
nature. The poet sings : 

How bright, how warm and lovely ! 

The sunrays pour into the room, 
Everything around blooms and sings, 
The spring is coming with the sun. 

The fourth is a song of the sea-gull. 

The sky is very blue, the sun shines 
brightly, the sea is dark-blue, with a 
shade of green and violet. The ground 
notes are: Sol, Mi bemol, La bemol and 
their over-tones. The sea-gull flies up 
and down and sings. 

The sky is high and blue, 

The sea is big and deep; 

I will fly up to the sun, 

I will throw myself into the sea, 

And again I shall fly off to the sun, 
High up into the sky. 

The sky is high and blue, 

The sea is big and deep. 

The mood is one of joyful freedom. 

Madame Ounkovsky has not only com- 
posed songs for children, but also beauti- 
ful pieces for the violin, the piano, and 
orchestra. She has also some prayers 
and hymns; her Pater Noster was per- 
formed at the Theosophical Congress at 
Stockholm. 

Once, in a dream, she saw a beautiful 
radiant Being, who sang some words 
from the Gospel. As she woke at dawn, 
she still heard the solemn melody. She 
wrote it down with the words of the 
angels during the Bethlehem night : 

Glory to God, high in Heaven, 

Peace upon earth, 

And good will to men. 
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THE LINGERING GODS 

A Short Study of the Mediaeval Legends of 
the Greek and Roman Deities 

By F. HAT>LAN<D T)AVIS 


The Gods redncarnate as do men, and in the old mythologies 'we catch distortea glimpses of 
their functions. In this article nsoe have a collection of stray stories, the growth of misunderstood 
happenings and local legends. 


A NATION’S Pantheon is subject 
to change, for the gods of 
the people are the thoughts of 
the people along spiritual or 
semi - spiritual lines. They bear a 
close resemblance to their worshippers 
since they are both part of the same 
manifestation. Some of the deities of 
Greece and Rome were exceedingly amor- 
ous. They rejoiced in music and song, 
in feasting and dancing. They had, 
according to Homer and other writers, a 
hand in the wars of their worshippers, 
while some of the gods were not averse to 
loving earthly 'maidens, and seem to have 
regarded their charms with no less favour 
than the charms of goddesses. Olympus 
was a gay mountain rather than a holy 
one, as we understand the meaning of 
holy to-day. The gods could perform 
every kind of miracle except the miracle 
of absolute fidelity and absolute love. 
They drank to the full the cup of sensual 
pleasure, but had they lived to-day as 
human beings, though they were always 
more human than divine, they would 
certainly have spent most of their time in 
the divorce court. These merry deities 
reflected unbridled material joys with 
immortality in which to gratify their 
passions. They served their day and pur- 
pose. They brooded lovingly over Nature, 
made religion joyous, and called forth the 
best in art and literature. Though the 
great forces of spiritual change have de- 
posed them, they linger still. 

It will be remembered that in ancient 
times the Titans broke loose, and, piling 


Pelion on Ossa,” stormed Olympus and 
compelled the gods to seek shelter on 
earth. Many went to Egypt and avoided 
detection by assuming the forms of 
animals or some other kind of metamor- 
phosis, Driven from their sacred moun- 
tain, no longer presiding over their temples 
and watching the pouring out of the 'blood 
of sacrifice, they led a precarious and most 
humiliating existence. Their noon-day 
glory had passed away and they had 
reached the beginning of the Twilight of 
the Gods. 

That Twilight was destined to become 
still more uncompromising, for, in the third 
century after Christ, Christianity lit such 
a beacon-fire of spiritual consolation that 
all other fires, including the Twilight of 
the Gods, were in danger of being finally 
extinguished, or, as we prefer to express 
it, swallowed up in the greater glory of a 
greater truth. The message of Christ had 
nothing to do with dance and song and 
merry potations of ambrosia. It was the 
Way of the Cross, of renunciation, of 
losing one’s life to gain it. The ancient 
gods found themselves in a sad predica- 
ment. - The victory of the Titans was bad 
enough, but with the conquest of Christ 
the deities of Greece and Rome found 
themselves tottering over an abyss from 
which there was little chance of escape. A 
spiritual wind was blowing hard against 
them. It made them totter and reel, and 
not all Jove’s thunderbolts or all the wis- 
dom of Minerva or all the sweet music of 
Apollo could check for a moment the 
inevitable change. 
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It is worth noting that those third 
century monks, whose duty it was to 
spread the Christian faith, did not regard 
the old gods as mere figments of a pagan 
imagination, neither did the Roman 
Church scorn to adopt certain pagan 
ritual. They realised that the gods of 
Greece and Rome had once been ex- 
tremely potent influences, and might con- 
ceivably regain their former power if they 
were not very stringently dealt with. 
The priests of Christ sought out the old 
deities, made use of fire and exorcism, and 
razed the pagan temples. Once more the 
ancient gods became refugees. They were 
compelled to earn a living in Germany 
and elsewiiere. The once mighty Apollo 
became a shepherd in Lower Austria ; but 
while mixing with cattle-breeders he occa- 
sionally threw discretion to the winds and 
began to sing. A monk chanced to hear 
him, and struck by the marvellous sweet- 
ness of the shepherd’s song and also by his 
beauty, he had no hesitation in proclaiming 
him to be one of the old pagan deities. 
On the rack he confessed that he was 
Apollo. Before he was executed he re- 
quested that he might be allowed to sing 
to the accompaniment of a zither. This 
favour was granted, but the performance 
was so wonderful and the beauty of his 
face and form was so enchanting that 
many women loved him as they watched 
and listened. They afterwards sickened 
on account of the intensity of their passion. 
Apollo was duly executed and buried. It 
was thought by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties that Apollo in his grave had become 
a vampire. It was believed that if his 
body was removed and impaled upon a 
stake the sick women would recover ; but 
when a band of monks went to the grave 
they found it empty. 

There are dismal legends of Mars during 
mediaeval times. It is said that he served 
as a peasant under Froudsberg and wit- 
nessed with unspeakable agony the storm- 
ing of Rome and the laying waste of that 
great city. In East Friesland we find 
stories of the later history of Mercury, 
disguised as a prosperous Dutchman, who 
on certain occasions, Charon not being 
available, conveyed a boatful of souls to 
what was known as White Island, also 
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called Brea or Britannia. Heine, to whose 
essay, “Gods in Exile,” I am much in- 
debted, writes ; “ Does this perhaps refer 
to White Albion, to the chalky cliffs of the 
English coast ? It would be a very 
humorous idea if England was designated 
as the land of the dead, as the Plutonian 
realm, as hell. In such a form, in truth, 
England has appeared to many a stranger.” 
Does Mercury row his boat to-day ? If 
so, then the souls of many brave British 
soldiers would fain cross to the White 
Island for a last farewell. 

After the second great rout of the gods, 
legend reports that Bacchus dwelt some- 
where in the Tyrol. There he led a kind 
of dual existence, becoming, as oppor- 
tunity served, alternately a god and 
Christian monk. He had, as we shall s^e, 
anticipated Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde with a startling and original differ- 
ence. 

By the side of a large lake in the Tyrol 
stood a hut. Here a young fisherman 
lived who earned a modest livelihood by 
fishing and rowing travellers across the 
lake. On one occasion, during the au- 
tumnal equinox, he was suddenly awak- 
ened by a sound of knocking on his 
window. Never before had travellers 
wished to cross the lake at so late an hour. 
When he opened the door he was surprised 
to see three closely-muffled monks. They 
did not require his services, but wished to 
borrow his boat. He complied with their 
request, unfastened the vessel, and retired 
to bed. In a few hours the monks re- 
turned. One of the party pressed a silver 
coin into the fisherman’s hands. The 
young man shivered, for the touch of the 
monk’s fingers was as cold as ice. 

Every year, precisely at the same time, 
the priests returned on their mysterious 
mission, and always the fisherman ex- 
perienced a sensation of horror when a 
coin was thrust into his hand by fingers 
devoid of a warm, human touch. . The 
fisherman had already received six visits 
from these strange monks, and as the 
sevpth autumn approached, stirred by 
curiosity, he was determined to discover 
their secret. He accordingly placed a pile 
of nets in the boat, which would secure 
him a safe hiding-place. Thus concealed, 
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he was resolved to cross the lake with the 
visitors, and learn if possible the nature of 
their enterprise. 

Once again the hooded travellers came 
to the hut and demanded the boat. Un- 
observed the fisherman stepped into the 
vessel and hid himself among the nets. 
As a rule it took an hour to cross from one 
side of the lake to the other, but to the 
surprise of the fisherman the voyage that 
night seemed to take only a few minutes. 
The fisherman was still more surprised 
when on peeping from his hiding-place he 
saw a forest-glade which, though familiar 
with every inch of the lake and its sur- 
roundings, he had never seen before. 
There was something ghostly about that 
forest-glade dotted with flowers like no 
flowers that ever grew in the Tyrol. 
Lamps hung from the trees, roses glowed 
in vases, and hundreds of men and women, 
either lightly attired or not attired at all, 
were making merry in the tall lush grass. 
They wore wreaths of vine-leaves, either 
natural or made of gold and silver, and vine- 
branches were twined round golden staffs. 

The joyous company of youths and 
maidens, all with strangely white faces, 
hastened to welcome the new-comers. 
The fisherman, trembling beneath his 
nets, saw one of the priests withdraw his 
cowl, revealing a repulsive face and 
sharply-pointed goat-ears. The second 
monk discarded his monastic robe and a 
bald-headed fellow with grossly distended 
belly stepped on shore. The remaining 
monk also thrust aside his garment and 
with a laugh tossed his crucifix and rosary 
into the boat. He stood forth clad in a 
robe that shone with the brilliance of a 
rare diamond. His lips were delicately 
curved, his limbs were rounded, and his 
waist was as slender as that of a young 
girl. He had no sooner entered the forest 
than the women caressed him, crowned 
him with an ivy- wreath, and flung a 
leopard-skin upon his shoulders. The 
astonished and terrified fisherman, who 
by this time had crept on shore, saw a 
chariot drawn by two lions. He saw the 
youth of dazzling robe and lovely coun- 
tenance step into it and drive off with a 
shout of laughter, while men and women 
followed him, drinking from time to time 


from a large wine-cup. The triumphant 
chariot was preceded by a company of 
youths and maidens who played upon 
flutes and tambourines, triangles and 
trumpets. 

The fisherman was witnessing, without 
knowing it, a Bacchanalia. He had looked 
upon Dionysius, seen the lewd antics of 
Bacchantes, Fauns, and Satyrs. He saw 
a Msenad lean far back, exulting in her 
wantonness. He saw the Corybantes 
piercing their bodies with swords, finding 
a sensual joy in pain. He listened to wild 
mad music that seemed to turn his blood 
into a consuming fire. Sick with horror 
and disgust, he managed to grope his way 
back to the boat and creep beneath the 
nets. Presently the monks returned, put 
on their monastic robes, and, concealing 
their faces, pulled for the fisherman’s hut. 
We are told that the fisherman managed 
to get out of the boat and conceal himself 
behind a clump of willows without being 
observed. When he had taken the usual 
payment the monks departed. 

These strange adventures had deeply 
and very unpleasantly impressed the 
simple-minded fisherman. He had wit- 
nessed scenes that to him savoured of the 
Evil One, and for the sake of his soul he 
deemed it expedient to go to a neighbour- 
ing Franciscan monastery and there to 
receive absolution for his folly. When he 
met the superior of the monastery he was 
horrified to find that he was no other than 
the comely youth who had ridden in the 
golden chariot. The superior, having 
listened to the fisherman’s story, addressed 
him as Beloved in Christ,” dismissed the 
tale as a drunken dream, and advised the 
poor trembling fellow to be more sparing 
with wine in future. Having also advised 
the fisherman not to repeat the story, he 
bade him ^ go to the monastery kitchen 
where he would receive light refreshment. 
Here he recognised the butler and cook 
as the other two monks who had joined in 
the orgie. 

In a distant island, known as the Island 
of Rabbits, the crew of a Russian whaling- 
vessel discovered an exceedingly old man 
dressed in rabbit skins. They found him 
sitting before a brushwood fire and beside 
him a much battered eagle denuded of 
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plumage save for a few quills on its wings. 
His other companion was a hairless goat 
with prominent udders. 

When a Greek sailor commenced to talk, 
the old man suddenly rose from his stone 
seat. His head almost touched the roof, 
and, in spite of his great age,- there was 
something of kingly dignity about him. 
He called the Greek sailor his country- 
man, and with glowing eyes mumbled the 
names of old Greek cities, names which 
none of the sailors had ever heard before. 
The old man went on to describe vrith 
enthusiasm and remarkable detail some 
of the bays, mountains, rivers and penin- 
sulas of Greece. He lingered over his 
account lovingly, tenderly. 

One Greek sailor chanced to talk of the 
place where he was born, of a ruined 
temple where he used to wander looking 
at figures carved on marble. He went on 
to inform the old man concerning a hol- 
lowed stone, which was once used for the 
blood of sacrifice, and which had many a 
time served him as a receptacle for pig’s- 
wash ! 

As soon as the sailor had finished speak- 
ing the old man sank into his chair with a 
groan and began to weep most pitifully, 
while the bird, with a loud cry, com- 
menced to attack the crew, and the goat to 
lick the old man's hand. 
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The sailors, horrified by what they had 
seen, hurriedly left the island. When on 
board, a learned Russian, who had been 
told the story, said that the old man was 
undoubtedly Jupiter, the bird no other 
than the eagle who had once carried his 
thunder-bolts, and the goat Jupiter’s old 
nurse, Althea, who had suckled him in 
Crete. The god revered by Homer, 
sculptured by Phidias, the terror of the 
world when in an angry mood, beloved of 
many, many goddesses, is forced to wear a 
mantle of rabbit skins, to sit in a lonely 
island half hidden by icebergs ! 

The old gods have indeed fallen. It was 
destined that they should fall. Let us 
honour them still. The Twilight of' the 
Gods is rapidly disappearing. The pale 
primrose light will soon fade away and a 
new dawn will end their long pathetic 
lingering. We are bound for a Holy 
Mountain that is not Olympus, for a 
country that is not Greece. We see a 
Light that is not a thunderbolt of Jove. 
We hear a Song that is far sweeter than 
the songs Apollo used to sing. The old 
gods are nodding in the Twilight, and soon 
they will fall asleep never to wake again. 
We have heard the Voice of One greater 
than they, and having heard it we do not 
run back into the pagan past but with 
great joy step forward into a new day. 


THREE GATES OF GOLD 


I 


F you are tempted to reveal a tale 
Some one to you has told 
About another, 

Make it pass, before you speak, 

Three Gates of Gold — 

Three narrow gates : 

Then you the tale may tell, 
Nor fear what 
The result may be. 


First, Is it true? Then, Is it needful? 
And the next is last 
And narrowest, Is it kind? 

And, if at last, to leave your lips, 

It passes through 
These gateways three, 


N. T. K. 



JUDGE NEIL’S NOTIONS 

By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


B y a happy coincidence the moment 
at which the United States threw 
themselves into the European 
struggle to ‘destroy life was that 
in which they threw themselves also into 
the European struggle to save it. President 
Wilson was the protagonist of the first 
operation and Judge Henry Neil of the 
other. But the conditions of the conflict 
differ. The killing was regarded in Eng- 
land as glorious, and was being conducted 
with prodigious energy; the saving was 
regarded as impertinent, and was being 
very vigorously and even indignantly ob- 
structed. Even the argument that Eng- 
land could have had a million more 
soldiers if she had been walling to spend 
even a pound a head on keeping them 
alive until they were one year old had little 
effect, possibly because, as they would 
have been killed anyhow, it did not seem 
to matter much. Besides, there are such 
a lot of other things to worry about. 

Judge Neil had the great advantage of 
having no other business in England than 
to save the babies. Also he seemed to 
know by instinct what the Germans had 
demonstrated at enormous expense in 
Berlin by the institution of the Empress 
Augusta’s House, where children are 
given all the costly advantages that can 
be conferred on them by an institution 
which is exhibited to all Europe as a model 
of its kind and a wonder of the very latest 
scientific hygiene and baby culture, with 
the remarkable result that a child brought 
up on the mud floor of a Connaught cabin 
can have had its life insured at a much 
lower rate than a Kaiserin Augusta child 
if anybody should happen to think of in- 
suring it, at all. Judge Neil, a man of 
powerful originality, conceived the start- 
ling notion that as a child must, after all, 
be looked after by somebody until a trust- 
worthy combined incubator, stomach 
pump, and vacuum cleaner is invented, 
that somebody may as well be the child’s 
mother. He proposed, in short, to tear 


the children from the aching arms of the 
official guardians of the poor and the 
beadle, and fling them naked on the 
maternal breast. Unnatural as it seemed, 
the notion had its good points. It was 
much cheaper; and the children did not 
die of it as they did in the constricting 
caresses of the official custodians. Within 
reason, even a bad mother is better than a 
good beadle. 

Judge Neil had another fresh idea. He 
did not dispute the rule that “ the poor in 
a loomp is bad.” When the poor mother 
was trotted out and exhibited as neces- 
sarily a bad mother, he pointed out with 
the simplicity of Columbus that the way ^ 
to get over her poverty, and consequently 
her badness, was to give her some money. 
When the experiment was only half a 
success in America he said, “ Give her 
twice as much money,” which being done, 
the experiment became wholly successful. 
There was no mystery about the matter : 
you take a woman whose child is, a crush- 
ing burden to her, and you make it a 
source of revenue. You get rid of the 
very objectionable sort of child stealer 
called an Uplifter, and make the child the 
uplifter and the mother the uplifted, a pro- 
cess which, as the mother carries the 
child, ends in the child being uplifted too. 

Mothers’ Pension is a popular title; but 
it is not an exact one. As the pension is 
not given to a mother who has lost her 
children, it is clearly a child’s pension for 
which the mother is made trustee ;‘ and it 
is well to insist on this so as to be prepared 
for the case of the trustee proving untrust- 
worthy. When Judge Neil came to Eng- 
land he found, among the other eccentric 
arrangements of this most unreasonable 
country, that we had actually instituted 
Old Age Pensions without ever thinking 
of the far more ’pressing need for Young 
Age Pensions, and he set himself to per- 
suade us that w^e had begun at the wrong 
end. A still crazier discovery was that a 
woman with illegitimate children could by 
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a familiar every-day process of law obtain 
a pension of five shillings a week for each 
child provided she selected the father from 
the well-to-do class which can afford such 
luxuries. No doubt this arrangement 
tends to abolish class hatred by encourag- 
ing affectionate relations between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie ; but Judge 
Neil could not be made to understand 
why a respectable married woman, strug- 
gling to bring up six children, should have 
a starvation pittance doled out to her with 
every circumstance of bitter, humiliating, 
and continuous insult, whilst a less 
scrupulous one should have twice as much 
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without any worse ordeal than facing just 
once a smile from a magistrate and his 
staff. 

The Judge makes helps instead of 
hindrances of these anomalies. They en- 
able him to show us what fools we are in 
a good-humoured manner. He is gaining 
ground here as he did in his own country. 
The right idea only needed the right man 
to drive it; and Judge Henry Neil seems 
to be the right man. 

Judge Neil will continue his Mothers’ 
Pension Campaign, with headquarters at 
the Strand Palace Hotel, London, until 
Christmas. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SCHEME 

% JUDGE HENRY NEIL 

Judge Henry Tleili of Chicago, Father of the Mothers^ Pension System, has made his headquarters in 
London at the Strand Palace Hotel, and from this centre he is speaking at meetings all oyer the 
country in explanation of his scheme, 'which has been adopted in thirty of the States of North America. 
IFe published an interview with Judge Neil last June, together with his photograph. 


I N the Commonwealth of Australia, 
amongst much of the most advanced 
legislation that has been produced any- 
where in the world for the social 
happiness of a people, there exists a 
measure which, five years ago, was 
brought into existence without much pub- 
licity, with the engaging modesty that 
characterises the Australian when he 
tackles a big subject. 

The Australian Maternity Allowance is 
a thing which stands by itself. It is 
unique. It is a free gift of the nation to 
those to whom it is ever in debt, the 
mothers of its children. The method of 
the grant is delightfully simple. To every 
woman who gives birth to a child, either 
in Australia or on board a ship proceeding 
from one port to another in the territories 
of the Commonwealth, a sum of £5 is paid 
by the Commonwealth Treasury. Most 
State grants are loaded with many 
“buts. ” The Maternity Allowance has 
only those which are needed to safeguard 
it from imposition. It asks for no con- 
tribution from the recipient, either before 
or after the event. Simply it is laid down 


that it shall be payable only to women who 
are inhabitants of Australia or intend to 
settle in that favoured country. And the 
Allowance is naturally made only in re- 
spect of a child born alive, or one that is 
certified to as being, in the medical term, 
“ viable ” — i.e., one capable of sustaining 
life. But the essential point of the scheme 
is that the money is paid to the mother. 
Around her person circles the whole prin- 
ciple of the measure. For, in their 
wisdom, the Australian statesmen have 
laid it down as a safe formula that a 
mother should be' provided with the means 
necessary to protect her own health and 
that of the future citizens of Australia in 
the best interests of the Commonwealth. 
And, further, that in the providing of this 
simple humanitarian comfort there shall 
not attach to it any stigma of charity ; for 
such a condition would be the surest kind 
of insult to the independent pride of the 
Australian people. 

Simple means are provided for convey- 
ing the money to the mother. A minimum 
number of documents is presented, in 
ordinary cases, for the certificate of the 
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mother’s attendant. Where the child is 
not born-alive, or dies within twelve hours 
after birth, a medical certificate (unless the 
case be exceptional) must be furnished, 
certifying that the child was a viable child. 

The Act of the Federal Parliament 
which initiated the grant was introduced 
in 1912 by the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. Andrew Fisher, now the High Com- 
missioner of his country in London. He 
had, of course, to meet a great deal of 
public opposition. There is in Australia, 
as in all countries, a considerable section 
of conservative thought that is naturally 
opposed to anything new. This section 
naturally opposed the new measure. But, 
strangely enough, the most vehement op- 
position came from the Churches. It was 
not confined to any one Church either. 
Anglican as well as Nonconformist re- 
garded it as a “premium upon vice.” 
However, the prelates notwithstanding, 


the Act was placed upon the Statute Book. 
The progress of its results is instructive. 
In the first year of its operation, 1913, 
83,475 claims were paid, amounting to 
£412,375; in 1914, 134,998 claims, 
amounting to £674,990 ; in 1915, 138,855 
claims, amounting to £694,275 ; in 1916, 
131,943 claims, amounting to £659,715. 
And it should be remembered, always as 
a record in such matters, that the cost 
of administration amounts to something 
like If per cent. So that it may be estab- 
lished that the Allowance is availed of by 
all classes in Australia. It is administered 
at a minimum of expense, and with a 
maximum of facility. And it is incontest- 
able that already it has saved uncounted 
suffering, has promoted previously un- 
realised comfort, and has raised mother- 
hood in Australia to the level of definite 
national recognition. 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 


SWITZERLAND. 

June, 1917. 

T he work of the year ended last 
Sunday with an open meeting 
held in the large lecture room of 
the Theosophical Society. 

Our members’ roll has increased this 
year (actually 280), the Order spreading 
for the first time in Eastern Switzerland. 

The work has been going on steadily, 
different activities have begun as the 
natural outgrowth of our joyful hope, and 
groups of all kinds meet now in the “ Star 
Room,” planning present and future 
work. One of our groups is busy with 
the study of the “ Montessori method ” 
and with “Education as Service”; 
another has taken up the “ CEuvre du 
Vestiaire,” providing poor people with 
garments of all kinds. 

Four of us have opened a vegetarian 
restaurant under the name of “ The Star 


Dinner.” We are most happy with the 
result, as fifty to sixty people come to us 
daily, mostly artists, teachers, and women 
of the middle class, who are unable td 
live on their small income in the present 
difficult conditions. 

A small, blue-papered drawing-room, 
with cosy arm-chairs, allows them a short 
rest after their meal. 

Every Saturday afternoon, at five, we 
hold our “ activity meeting,” where pro- 
posals or schemes are discussed and where 
our members can put forth any idea they 
have concerning the work of the Order. 

May the humble seed sowri in Switzer- 
land with love and devotion grow and 
bear fruits, and may days of intense Ser- 
vice come for our small country, who has 
to help Europe in such a special way in 
the actual war. 

Marie-Louise Brandt, 
National Representative of the 
Order of the Star in the East. 
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A SPINNING WHEEL IN 
EVERY HOME! 

SPIN YOUR OWN WOOL for knitting Sports coats, jerseys, 
boys’ suits, etc. Wears well, washes and dyes beautifully. One- 
third the cost of machine spun yarn. 

YOU CAN LEARN IN A FEW HOURS. 
LESSONS GIVEN in spinning and weaving at the Alston Studio, 
8, New Bond Street, W. Send for terms and particulars. Free 
Demonstration every Tuesday from 11,30 a.m. to i p.m. 


HAND-WOVEN MATERIALS for tale, made In tke Dauntle** Hall Workroom. Children’s frocks from 
6/6. Sports Coats from 14/6. Dress materials, coatines, house linen and underwear. 


WE CAN WEAVE YOUR HAND-SPUN WOOL. 


ESSENDON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SKegness, Lincolnshire. 

FULLY QUALIFIED STAFF, HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, EURYTHMICS, GAMES, SEA-BATHING. 

For prospectus apply to Miss PAGAN, M.A., Headmistress; or to Miss ELDER, Secretary, 
1 , Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 . 



Hbenritb 1Flew=»Scbool 

■ Go^ducational* Day and Boarding 
— School and Kindergarten. — 

1ben!)on 3Lauc, C.IE., fincbles, fl.3. 

Principals: Mjss F. V. CREATON. 

Miss E. ALDEN BRAY. 

Open=air School. Full curriculum on Progressive 
lines. Public Examinations if desired. 


WE PLACE AUTHORS’ MSS. 

For Fee or Commission only— and we pay in advance. 

Also typewriting at lOd. per 1,000, 
by Educated Typists Revision, etc 

Particulars front THE IDEAL LITERARY AGENCY, 24, Jessol House, Judd Street, London, W.C. 1. 


NATURAL CURE METHODS. 

"DOWSING” Radiant Heat and Light Treatment for 
Rheumatism. Nervous Diseases, etc ; Hydropathy, Medical 
Electricity ; Massage ; Osteopathy ; Remedial Exercises ; 
Advice on Food-Reform; Colour Cure. Write for Tarifi. 

THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE 

(Proprietor, J. ALLEN-PATTREIOUEX), 
KING’S ROAD, SEDGLEY PARK, MANCHESTER 


All inquiries respectiniJ 
to he addressed to 

Miss FRANCES L. FULLER, 
99, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

T elephone : 242 1 Mayfair. 
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THE STARLIGHT 


By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

It should be clearly understood that the contents of In the Starlight'' are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels she is 
more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she were to confine 
herself to bare chronicles of events ana to conventional ethical expressions. 


W E are devoting a considerable 
portion of our magazine this 
month to the question of Trade 
Unionism. An important Trade Union 
Conference will be held in London during 
September, and our members should try 
and study the questions which will there 
come up for discussion, as they all have a 
vital bearing on the future. 

As we hope that many who are not 
members of this Order will be receiving 
our magazine this month, for their benefit 
I propose in these notes to cover once 
again old ground as regards our own 
members, and to reiterate the principles 
of this Order and the work it has to 
accomplish in the world. 

To whatever religion in the world we 
turn, we find in all alike a tradition of the 
existence of great Spiritual Beings, those 
great Sons of God who are truly human 
and yet divine, who represent for the men 
and women of those particular faiths the 
highest and noblest ‘deals of the human 
heart; those Elder Brethren of the race 
who come periodically to teach this tired 
old world how God would lead man’s life. 

In Western lands the name of the Christ 
embodies for His followers all of sweet- 
ness, strength and wisdom that the human 
heart can contain. But few Christians 
realise that, dear as their Master is to 
them, equally dear to their brethren in the 
East are the sacred names of the Lord 


Buddha, Shri Krishna, the Prophet of 
Arabia, or Zoroaster. 

However far back we go in the study 
of religious history, ever these Mystic 
Figures loom before our eyes, august and 
beautiful, speaking to man of the divine 
possibilities of his own nature, affirming 
anew the age-long truth that because all 
men are one in essence, so all men shall, 
in course of time, reach to the “ measure 
of the stature ” of the redeemed and 
glorified sons of Light. 

If this tradition holds true of the past, 
is it unreasonable to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of such a Life being once more 
lived among men in the present or the 
future? Has Humanity so thoroughly 
learnt all its lessons that it has passed 
beyond the need of further teaching? 
Surely not. Can we say as yet that 
Brotherhood and Co-operation are the rul- 
ing factors in men’s lives? This war alone 
would give the lie to such a statement. It 
is, indeed, a significant fact that for some 
years past men’s minds all over the world 
seem to have been turning towards the 
possibility, nay, more, the probability, of 
the advent of one of these great Elder 
Brothers of the race. Men saw how much 
in the world was out of joint; how, in 
spite of the increase of fabulous wealth 
and luxury, on the one hand, there was a 
corresponding increase of poverty and 
misery on the other hand. It has been well 
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said that the tears of the poor and the 
miserable undermine the thrones of 
kings,” and for those who had the open 
vision this mighty modern civilisation was 
seen to be crumbling like the civilisation of 
the past under the weight of poverty and 
misery produced by its mad race for 
material gain. Is it any wonder that there 
were prophets and seers who, believing 
that the spiritual was the only real, looked 
for the coming to earth again of a Son of 
God to lead his people out of the wilder- 
ness of selfishness and greed into the 
promised land of Love and Brotherhood ? 

It was in response to that world-wide 
expectation that this Order of the Star in 
the East was founded to draw into one 
body all those who shared this hope, no 
matter under what form it was expressed. 

We believe that a Great Teacher will soon 
appear in the world, and we wish so to live 
now that we may be worthy to know Him when 
He comes. 

Note how very broad and comprehen- 
sive is the first Principle of our Order. 
We do not seek to define who this Great 
Teacher will be, or the manner, time, or 
method of His appearing. We name Him 
by no name, for to name is to limit and 
define, and there can be no limitation to 
the heart’s ideal. Too often we quarrel 
with each other over the labels we affix 
to our ideals, and while worshipping in 
reality the same Spirit, we condemn our 
brother for the form in which he seeks to 
clothe that Spirit. In our Order we have 
members of every religion in the world, 
and were we to begin to dogmatise as to 
the particular form which the Great 
Teacher will wear, or the name by which 
He will be known among men, we should 
all start quarrelling. Wiser is it to con- 
centrate our thoughts on a spiritual ideal, 
to learn of the ideals of others, and what 
they mean to them, to rid ourselves of 
prejudices which blind the eyes to Truth. 

Many Christians to-day believe that all 
the signs of the times are a fulfilment of 
those prophecies which the Christ made to 
His disciples, indicating the signs which 
should precede His second coming. It is 
difficult to read the tw^enty-fourth chapter 
of Matthew and not be struck by the 
extraordinary similarity between the con- 


ditions He outlines and those that prevail 
in the world to-day. No wonder that in 
the midst of the misery and bloodshed and 
horrors of the present time there are yet 
to be found those who can “ lift up their 
heads and rejoice ” because their ” salva- 
tion draweth nigh.” He will come as of 
old to them that ” sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death,” with comfort and heal- 
ing in His hands. He will come, our 
Great Emmanuel, to bring Peace and 
Love to this war-stricken world. 

But not only do Christians look for the 
coming of their Master ; but in other lands 
and among other races the preparation 
grows even more rapidly. In India, the 
Holy Land, ever ready to give welcome 
to saint and Rishi, the message of our 
Order spreads by leaps and bounds. The 
Hindu has always taught of great cycles 
of time, following upon each other, guided 
in their evolution by God-inspired 
Teachers and Leaders. So to him it is 
natural to see in this world-war the 
closing of one cycle, the opening of a new, 
ana all his traditions point to a spiritual 
advent which shall inaugurate the new 
age. 

In Buddhist lands the word has gone 
forth that the great Rishi Maitreya the 
Bodhisattva, the Lord of Compassion, will 
shortly come to earth to heal and bless the 
nations. In Burma a Buddhist monk is 
preaching of the coming of the Great One, 
and thousands follow his teaching and are 
striving to live in preparation for the 
great event. In Thibet the Teshu Lama 
has commanded the erection of an im- 
mense figure of the Maitreya Bodhisattva 
to be covered with gold leaf, the offerings 
of the faithful, who hope their pious work 
will be completed at the coming of the 
Lord. 

So from East and West and North and 
South the cry goes up, “ How long, O 
Lord, how long? ” and tiie answer rings 
forth over the world, “ When ye have 
made ready, then I come. ” 

That, then, is the purpose of this Order 
of the Star in the East — to proclaim the 
coming of a Great Spiritual Teacher, and 
to prepare the world to welcome Him 
when He shall come. 

How can He help us? What can one 
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man, however divine, do to heal the 
world’s pain? Why do we want fresh 
teaching when we have not begun to live 
the old ? These questions naturally spring 
to the mind. It is true we have not begun 
to live the old teaching, which is true for 
all time, and why? Because we evade our 
responsibilities by saying, “ When Christ 
came to earth He knew nothing of the 
complications of modern civilisation; He 
had not to deal with any of the problems 
of our complex modern life. His teaching 
is beautiful, possible of application, per- 
haps, for a primitive, pastoral people, 
impossible in this hustling, bustling world 
of to-day, where if a man attempted to live 
in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
he would be swept into the gutter.” If a 
Truth is ever true, it must be always true ; 
if Love and Brotherhood be God’s laws 
for His children, they can be applied to 
modern problems as well as to the most 
ancient. And so the Teacher comes not 
to give fresh teaching, but to show us 
how to apply the eternal principles to 
this modern world with all its problems 
and complications. “ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law,” all law, human and 
divine, to-day as truly as yesterday. 
What we need is to have amongst us One 
who can speak with authority and not as 
the scribes ; one who knows, and does not 
merely believe; one who is Love incarnate. 

Could one man, even divinely inspired, 
influence the world to-day? Yes, surely, 
for the world is united to-day, as never 
before, by train and steamship, post and 
telegraph. An important speech uttered 
by a great statesman in one continent is 
before nightfall the property of the 
humblest reader of a newspaper in another 
hemisphere. Time and space have been 
abolished by the marvels of modern 
science. To-day, as never before, may 
there ring through the world “ a voice 
which shall call the sons of men 
together. ’ ’ 

But shall we recognise that greatness 
which Is of the Spirit and not of the flesh? 
or are we of those who shall mock and add 
our parrot-cry of “ Impostor ” to the 
herd? If history repeats Itself, it is not 
by outward signs that we shall know' 
Him ; He comes not as a King crowned in 


glory; a monarch clothed in the panoply 
of rank. Rather are we likely to stumble 
over the old difficulty of familiarity. 

“ Such a one a Teacher ! Why, w^e have 
always known that man; his parentage 
and antecedents are of doubtful origin. 
Don’t you remember such and such a 
rumour spread about him, the awful 
things that so-and-so said? No, we are 
not to be taken in by an impostor like 
that.” 

So do we ever build nice comfortable 
walls of conventionality and respectability 
around us, shutting out the truth that 
might shake us from our pleasant dream. 

The Christ has become glorified with 
the glamour of the ages upon Him ; but 1 
often wonder if those who glorify Him 
to-day would have owned His companion- 
ship in the flesh. An Eastern Jew, one 
of a despised and downtrodden race, a 
carpenter, a dangerous social reformer, 
going about preaching sedition among the 
peoples, the associate of outcasts and 
criminals and harlots, a very low character 
indeed, and to add to his other misdeeds, 
he poses as a spiritual teacher ! Clearly a 
man who is mad and has a devil, and who 
should be destroyed. 

I don’t think our respectable Christians 
of to-day would welcome back such a 
Christ — He might disturb their com- 
placency and self-esteem! Just because 
w^e all have so many prejudices — and it is 
prejudice more than anything else which 
blinds our eyes to truth — it is good some- 
times, I think, to imagine, as a hypothesis 
merely, jf you will, the possibility of 
Christ’s return, and see whether there are 
any circumstances under which He might 
appear which would make it difficult for 
us to recognise Him. 

We think, for instance, that He would 
certainly be a Christian, and yet to what 
particular sect in the Christian Church 
would He choose to belong? If He came 
as a Catholic, Protestants would reject 
Him ; if as a Protestant, he would be 
rejected by Catholics and Protestants 
alike, except by the particular sect to 
which He adhered. Or supposing He 
came not as a Christian at all, but as the 
adherent of one of the more ancient of the 
world’s faiths? Christians would be far 
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more concerned with trying to convert 
Him than in learning from Him. 

If He came from the East, the home 
of spirituality, the East which has sent 
forth all the world’s great Teachers, 
would His greatness be recognised in the 
form of a despised coloured man? Would 
the proud and arrogant people of the West 
sit at the feet of a coloured man to drink 
at Wisdom’s spring? In some of the 
British Colonies He would not even be 
allowed to land. 

Or assume the possibility that, this 
being the woman’s age, the Great One 
might clothe Himself in a woman’s body. 
There is no sex to the soul; the vehicle 
which is used is for the expression only of 
the Truth within. Should we be ready to 
accept a woman’s place in our midst as 
the supreme Teacher? Would the Church 
welcome to its pulpits and altars the 
Master as a woman? 

We all may hold our own ideals, our 
owm conceptions of how Christ’s second 
coming may take place, beautiful and 
sacred dreams which fill our hearts with 
peace and gladness. Far more important 
is it to study the dreams of others, and to 
let our imagination dwell on possibilities 
which evoke our prejudices and anti- 
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pathies, for then shall we widen our hearts 
and minds till we have no prejudices left, 
but can look at Truth with the open 
vision. 

The Supreme Teacher of Angels and 
men must of necessity be infinitely greater 
and more wonderful than any conceptions 
we may hold of Him. In this preparation 
time we can at least practise how to 
stretch and expand our spiritual imagina- 
tion that every day we may embrace a 
wider field of Truth. Only as we learn to 
vibrate truly to every note of spirituality 
which is struck in any form can we really 
hope to answer to the call of the Highest. 
We do not want a Christ on anyone else’s 
authority; indeed. He will be no Christ 
for us unless our recognition of Him 
comes from the soul within. But in one 
way, and one way only, can we be certain 
that such recognition will be ours, and 
that is by studying His image in the 
world around us, His likeness in the 
hearts of our fellow-men. 

So the message of this Order of the Star 
is all the time a message of Love — Love 
to the Master for whose coming we pre- 
pare, and Love to the brethren in whose 
hearts that Master is always imaged. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THIS MONTH’S WEJTEKS 

ly/TISS MARGARET BONDFIELD is one of the foremost champions of the 
^ claims of the woman employed in industry, and has devoted a considerable 
portion of her life to organising women into Trade Unions. She is an authority on 
the Trades Boards Act, and has been a considerable thorn in the side of the 
Ministry of Munitions in her attempts to gain equal pay for women rendering the 
same services as men. An ardent Socialist, she is identified with the Independent 
Labour Party, on whose National Administrative Council she sits. She is a well- 
known speaker at all the great gatherings of the Labour world. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who is a fellow of Magdalen, represents a type of young 
man that was coming more into evidence previous to the war. University men 
were taking a more practical interest in social politics and were identifying them- 
selves with the actual claims of organised labour. He is the author of two standard 
works on modern industrial conditions : The World of Labour and Labour After 
the War. 

Mr. George Barker is a member of the Executive Council of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain and of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. He is 
miners’ agent for the Abertillery District of Monmouthshire, and Is, therefore, 
charged with the business of negotiating with the employers in this district on all 
pnatters affecting the workmen. 
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A Biographical Fragment 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 

In this article, Mr. Cousins, who is no'W Vice-Principal of the Theosophical College, Madanapalle, 
sketches the picturesque background of humanity and nature against UDhich the life of the Protector oj 
the Order of the Star moves from day to day and from night to night, as she traverses India on her 
mission of religious, educational, and social regeneration in preparation for the coming of the World 
Teacher. 


N India you measure railway journeys 
otherwise than by distance. 

“ Tirupati is only a rupee from 
here ” — one shilling and fourpence — a 
student informed me as an inducement to 
climbing over seven hills at 140 degrees 
in the sun to the specially holy shrine of 
an avatar of Vishnu. Usually, how- 
ever, the measure is, “ You get there to- 
morrow,” which leaves a good margin 
for the washing of innumerable rows of 
pearly teeth at sunrise at a station pump, 
the said teeth being surrounded by the 
lineal and orthodox descendants of the 
beard of the prophet, Mohammad, sur- 
mounted by a scarlet fez, or by the shaven 
face and head of the Hindu, with or 
without a white linen turban. 

The Malabar coast, on the west of the 
Indian peninsula, is within the “ to- 
morrow ’ ’ radius from both Madras and 
Madanapalle. Calicut — the landing- 
place of the first European by sea, Vasco 
da Gama — is a little over four hundred 
miles from both. The railway time is 
about twenty-four hours, which is not ex- 
ceeding the limit; but I found a new 
unit of measurement, a purgatorio which 
fell incontinently into an inferno, and 
ended in 

But I anticipate. 

I had accepted an invitation to preside 
over the first Malabar Students’ Con- 
ference, and left Madanapalle for the 
station, seven miles off, on Saturday, 
April 21, at one in the afternoon, by jutka 
— that is, a flat-floored thing on two 
wheels with a half-moon roof of plaited 
coconut palm-leaves, drawn at a furious 


zigzag, and in an occasional nervous 
circle, by a wiry pony over bumpy roads. 

In rural India one always reaches the 
railway station an hour before the time 
table and the train always starts an hour 
after. This makes the -first stage of the 
journey five hours to the junction of 
Pakala. Here you change from one local 
line to another, and after a further three 
hours reach Katpadi, where you change 
for the main line from Madras to the 
west. It is eleven o’clock at night, and 
you have done about seventy miles in 
ten hours. The platform is strewn with 
what appear to be human beings, 
stretched stiff, and wrapped in sheets. 
They are not mummies, or the dSbris of 
a battle, but Indians whiling away the 
hours between trains in slumber. 

In an hour the Western mail comes in, 
fizzing and important, and there is a 
hurried, garrulous and variegated resur- 
rection. A compartment marked II. 
stopped conveniently opposite my pile of 
samans (baggage). One bench had a 
sleeper stretched upon it : the other was 
vacant. The door was locked, and my 
energetic efforts to open it (in the way in 
which hurried male persons keep working 
at a door that they know to be lockedl 
awakened the sleeper. The figure slowly 
arose, and a voice that aroused a hundred 
echoes in memory and affection said, 

“ Wait a moment, please.” 
Imagine saying ” please ” at midnight 
when awakened out of sleep ! In the dim- 
ness of the carriage a head was seen, with 
white hair that was either a little too long 
for a man or much too short for a 
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woman : then I saw it was she, she whom 
thousands in the West love under the 
formal title of “ Mrs. Besant,” but whom 
thousands in the East revere as the 

Mother ” Vasanta, spring. 

I apologised for the disturbance. She 
explained that it was quite natural, and 
would probably occur at every station 
except those at which the platform was 
on the other side of the carriage on which 
the notice was fixed showing that the 
carriage, owing to a crush at Madras, 
had been promoted to first class, and was 

Ladies only.” I had to rush to find a 
seat, and whirled through the following 
dialogue (siaccaio, agitato) with the 
guard : 

” Second ?” 

“ Full.” 

“ What shall I do?” 

” Wait for the next.” 

” And if it is full !” (This sarcastic, as 
the next was half a day later.) 

“ Wait for the one after that.” 

“No thirds?” 

“ Full.” (This turned out to be false.) 

“ Floor?” 

“ Stacked with samans/^ 

The coolie who was in charge of my 
baggage — a lithe, young bronze statue 
dressed in a piece of rag, came to me 
smiling. He had found a space for one 
in a third-class carriage labelled “ Euro- 
peans and Eurasians.” Then began the 
purgatorio stage. A young man’s feet 
banged against one side of me as he lay 
stretched in a fidgety sleep ; on my other 
side was an empty space opening to the 
next compartment. I could not lean 
against the feet. I could not lean 
against the space. To lean back against 
bare boards in a jolting train is not easy ; 
to lean forward on samans packed 
shakily on the floor, and incapable of ad- 
justment, is no easier. But somehow I 
kept hold on a sense of humour, and felt 
dimly through the drowsiness and fatigue 
that it was good to be there, with her at 
the other end. In my wakeful sleepiness 
scraps of memory detached themselves 
from’ the darkness. I saw a \mst amphi- 
theatre packed with the choicest souls of 
a great metropolis. A small, white-clad, 
short, white-haired lady came on to the 
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platform. The people rose, hushed in 
reverence. ... A long flight of stairs 
led up through the smell of printer’s ink. 
She was in front of me, her bent but 
strong body poised on small shapely feet, 
a brown case in her hand. I came on 
behind feeling the stress of a rapid 
ascent in the tropics. At the top she 
paused, turned to me, and with a jaunty 
smile said, 

“ I sha’n’t die of heart disease.” 
Then she sat in her editorial chair and 
worked with practically no cessation from 
9.30 till 4.30. At five she was on the top 
of a high wall giving instructions about 
a building for young men, since com- 
pleted; half an hour later she put off her 
shoes on the threshold of a sick Indian 
to whom she was taking comfort and 
medical care. ... I smiled as I re- 
called a paragraph from an illustrated 
Sunday London paper by a journalist 
whose articles were advertised as epoch- 
making, but who was so far removed 
from knowledge of the things that make 
epochs that he referred to her as being 
away from all activity for humanity and 
sitting on some Himalayan peak with 
Mahatmas in a state of perpetual medita- 
tion — so far from, and yet, in a sense 
that some know, how near to the truth. 
. . . And there she was crossing India 
from east to west, as she had done from 
north to south, and in every possible 
direction, time after time, putting more 
travel, and work between 4 a.m. and 
10 p.m., into a week than many another 
busy person would put into a month — and 
all on the verge of seventy. 

Purgatorio ended in two hours at 
Jalarpet, the junction for Bangalore, but 
it ended on the down grade. I had struck 
the Anglo-Indian exodus from the plains 
to the hills. A horde of men, women and 
children stormed the whole length of the 
train and captured it by sheer weight of 
numbers and incalculable stacks of tin 
trunks, rolled-up bedding, tea-baskets, 
gun-cases, and other adjuncts to several 
months of leisurely life at Ootacamund, 
7,500 feet up the Nllgiri Hills. 

Then the inferno began. We were 
twenty, in a space that should only have 
had six sleepers, on a summer night near 
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the Equator. A soldier who had been 
sleeping on the top shelf {Indian trains 
have upper berths like a ship’s cabin), 
and whose heavy - booted foot had 
dangled close to my nose all through 
purgatorio, was unceremoniously dragged 
down to the civilian level and his place 
taken up with a weird tangle of samans. 
For six of the most elongated hours 
imaginable we oscillated between a 
feverish jocularity and a nodding silence : 
an old gentleman, unusually ruddy of 
cheek, kept a fan going without ceasing for 
the benefit of a row of ladies and children : 
a young man of not very marked intelli- 
gence gazed periodically at me and, 
divining my second-class status, mur- 
mured, “ Hard luck.” 

At 5.30 the new day revealed us as a 
set of wilted human flowers that a dawn- 
Devi might have swept away without our 
feeling any sense of outrage or mustering 
any power of protest, so swollen-eyed 
were we, so pasty, oily and dusty. From 
then until seven I manoeuvred the details 
of my baggage together, and at eight, 
instead of seven, I got them abstracted 
from the mess at Podanur, the junction 
for Calicut to which I knew she, too, was 
going to preside at a Conference of the 
Theosophical Society and to attend the 
District Conference on general public 
affairs. Here ends the inferno. 

Lakshman, her “boy” — that is, a 
Hindu man with bushy beard whose chief 
business in life is to let everybody know 
that he owns “ Mother ” — was every- 
where at once transferring her samans to 
the new train, where there was room to 
spare and a welcome sense of freshness. 
I settled my belongings in a comfortable 
corner and then looked about specta- 
torially : which sounds ill-mannered, and 
inconsiderate to her; but one thing you 
have to learn, when the Karma-Devas do 
you the honour of pushing you within her 
orbit, is that when she needs you she will 
call for you. All the same, I wandered 
round the outskirts of the crowd that 
grew at her carriage, carrying with me a 
carefully concealed sense of proprietor- 
ship and a readiness for any emergency. 

There was an air of keen interest on 
the Podanur platform, and I felt very 


important when her eye caught mine and 
she smiled a smile that meant conversa- 
tion. Had I consulted a mirror pre- 
viously I might have run less risk of 
being drawn into the accusing vicinity of 
her cheery freshness after a night that 
to her also, as I learned, brought some 
acquaintance with the nether regions. I 
found a needed official for her, and noted 
how very small she was as he courteously 
stooped to hear her request. She stood 
at the door of her carriage in her white 
sari (Indian dress) and bare head. There 
was about her that sense of imperturba- 
bility that invests her with largeness and 
power beyond mere weight and size; but 
occasionally, as she conversed with a 
couple of Indian gentlemen, there would 
flash out the smile that gathers in the 
grey-blue eyes like a glimmer of moon- 
light and draws the tides of one’s being 
toward her in spontaneous reverence and 
affection. 

I had existed through the horrors of the 
night partly on the hope of a good sleep 
on this last six-hour stage of our journey. 
But sleep vanished before an evident 
excitement that grew as we approached 
the coast; and in the moving intervals 
between crowded stations at which she 
was the focal point of friendly eyes there 
was the challenge of the glorious peaks of 
the Nilgiris, and the southern eminences 
of the long vanishing chain of the 
Western Ghats on which the monsoon 
breaks in a furious beneficence when the 
time comes for the south-west wind to 
bear on its shoulders to the thirsty land 
its water-pots filled at the inexhaustible 
fountains of the Indian Ocean. My car- 
riage gradually filled ; so did hers ; so did 
the thirds. Everybody seemed to be 
going westward : even big rivers that 
never appeared on a school map moved 
thitherward through a land that grew 
increasingly fertile and prosperous. The 
dry water-courses of the east coast and 
the central plateau were left behind with 
bullock-drawn wells and irrigation canals, 
for Nature here was abundant and 
certain in her blessed gift of rain. 

At some station a deputation invaded 
her carriage, read her an address, put a 
thick garland of blossoms about her neck, 
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and cheered as the train moved on. . . . 
Then I must have dozed in the dusty heat 
of a tropical noon in an open-windowed 
train. ... I became dreamily aware 
of a .sound that grew rapidly louder. It 
might have been a mixture o*f winds in 
trees, waves on pebbles and waterfalls in 
deep glens. Suddenly it became human 
and defined itself'as a long cheer. It was 
Calicut at last, and a dense mass of 
happy and enthusiastic humanity in Indian 
bodies on the long platform, eager to wel- 
come her who, from Mount Everest to 
Adam’s Bridge, is called “ Mother,” and 
who stands to the Indian as a combination 
of all the revered qualities of motherhood 
and the experience and efficiency of a man 
trained in public affairs. Above the loud 
buzz of the pressing crowd there broke 
out volley after volley of acclamation, and 
as she stepped on to the platform the air 
became suddenly full of blossoms that fell 
over her head and shoulders. Her wel- 
come was shared by Mr. C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyer, the brilliant young vakil 
(barrister) who only a short while ago was 
her implacable foe in the Madras High 
Court when the ‘*ward” case was on 
trial, but who realised something of her 
purity of purpose and her phenomenal 
grasp of both the principles and details 
of human progress and (proud Brahman 
though he is, and outside things Theoso- 
phical) has become one of her chief sup- 
porters in everything making for the 
uplift of India. Pie had come to Calicut 
to preside over the annual public Con- 
ference of the district. 

Then something happened to me. It 
began when the starry eyes of an expected 
Indian student friend caught mine : it 
ended in what someone called “ the pro- 
cession of presidents.” The interval, 
which was probably not more than a 
minute, was a hustle of garlands las- 
sooing me, blossoms drowning me, lusty 
young cheers for the President of the 
Students’ Conference deafening me, and 
a spruce yellow-turbaned guard of honour 
rescuing me from the whirlpool of their 
own kindly greeting and setting my feet 
in the way they should go right in the 
flower-strewn path of her as she followed 

C. P.” tp the exit— -and a still bigger 
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crowd. The large motor-car of a 
Mudaliar, one of the despised non- 
Brahman castes in caste-ridden Malabar, 
was waiting, and into it stepped she who 
is drawing together the ends of the earth 
in a spiritual comradeship in order to pre- 
pare the Way of the Elder Brother, and 
He who is only four generations removed 
from the priest who contrived the modern 
system of caste-observance that is now 
an incubus on a vast national soul that 
has outgrown the need of the system. 

A motor-car was waiting for me also, 
but for a few moments I made one in a 
cordon of volunteers who caught hands to 
prevent the august visitors from being 
engulfed by the welcoming multitude. 
Her eye gleamed its moonlight at me as 
the car passed out of the station ; she had 
the glow of a young girl out for a joy-ride 
with a kind uncle- Everybody, including 
myself, was shouting Vande mataraml 
(“ Hail, Motherland !”) and cheering 
lustily. 

I was hustled into my motor and hustled 
out of it again, for I preferred a smart 
carriage with open sides that promised 
conversation with my student friends 
amongst whom my samans thinned out in 
a minute division of transport to my tem- 
porary home. We came up against the 
back of the motor, and then I realised 
that we were nothing less than a proces- 
sion. Some were ahead of us, lost in the 
seething crowd, a band played, on Indian 
instruments, the exquisite, timeless Indian 
airs, with perpetually syncopated drum 
accompaniment, which allow the marchers 
to step as they please. On the horizon, 
lumping up like animated islands across a 
tumbling sea of heads (some turbaned, 
some shaven, some with oiled and knotted 
back-lock), were two big elephants, richly 
dressed as for a Royal occasion, leading 
the procession with leisurely steps, each 
rider, perched between his elephant’s 
ears, waving a large, round fan on the 
end of a long handle. 

I was .much struck with the freshness 
and beauty of the town as we moved, to 
an accompaniment of conversation (and 
periodical cheers for the motor-car), of 
shuffling sandals and the soft impact of 
bare feet on the earth, through the main 
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streets. Tall coconut-palms, those lovers 
of the sea breeze, nodded their shock- 
heads at us hig-h in brilliant sunlight over 
the fiat-roofed bazars and the pillared 
bungalows. More striking still was the 
fresh green of stout plantain trees that, 
at close intervals on both sides of the main 
business thoroughfare, waved their broad 
fringed leaves at us as if they, too, were 
part of the day’s joy. Then it dawned 
upon me that in no metaphorical, but 
in a literal, sense they were part of 
the occasion, and a close glance showed 
that they were simply whole trees cut 
down and set up in the streets as a 
decoration. Merchants dressed their 
bazar fronts with their best wares and 
with articles of vertu. At every few yards 
on both sides of the street a gramophone 
sang through its nose or scraped out an 
instrumental air, each cancelling the 
slight filtration of the other through the 
close meshes of the multitudinous buzz. 
And thus we reached our homes on the 
opposite sides of a palm-fringed highway. 

That evening, just as the level rays of 
the setting sun turned the coconut-palms 
into dully glowing torches on great dark 
staves and turned the bamboo tree in the 
compound of my residence into a mass of 
gleaming feathers under which a thin and 
youthful asoka tree, planted a few years 
ago by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, stood up 
like an Interested schoolboy, she mounted 
a platform In the same compound, and to 
a large gathering spoke plainly of caste 
evils and other features of Indian social 
life that are out of harmony with the 
ancient Hindu religion. At one point. In 
illustration of her thought, she told a 
story that reflected credit on a Mohamme- 
dan King. The audience broke Into loud 
applause, and I saw before me the new 
phenomenon of Indian life that she has 
been supremely Instrumental In bringing 
about — the union In sympathy and Ideals 
of the great Hindu and Mohammedan 
peoples that for centuries were mortal 
enemies. 

The next two days were crammed with 
work divided between the District Con- 
ference and the Theosophical Conference. 
I shall never forget the picture of her 
seated on the spotless floor of a hall bear- 


ing her name, which, for the occasion, 
had been transformed into a cosmopolitan 
dining hall. Around her were grouped 
the finest and freest intellects and warmest 
hearts of Southern India, and no one who 
realised what it meant for high-caste 
Brahmanas to sit down to food with per- 
sons outside their caste, and particularly 
with an outcast (panchama) and Euro- 
peans, could help a thrill of joy at the pro- 
phecy of the sure coming of the day of 
Indian comradeship. 

I was asked to deliver a lecture in the 
Conference pandal (a large specially 
erected building walled and roofed with 
plaited palm-leaves) under the auspices 
of the local branch of the Young Men’s 
Indian Association, an institution dear to 
her heart. An enterprising young man 
secured her for the chair. She had been 
at the public Conference from 11.30 until 
six with practically no break, and she was 
hot and somewhat tired. I w’’as half 
hoping and half afraid that she would 
not wait for my lecture, which came on 
Immediately after the close of the Con- 
ference. But her word Is — her word : 
that is enough. She took the chair and 
introduced me to the b^g audience. I 
took as my subject “ The Kingdom of 
Youth,” and voiced a claim of the setting 
free of the spirit of youth in all depart- 
ments of life’s activities In order to break 
down the hardness which a premature old 
age had brought into the world and 
which had robbed life of freshness and 
generosity and the spirit of true chivalric 
adventure — qualities which were not, of 
course, restricted to sex or years. Some 
good Deva gave me freedom of speech, 
and when I sat down I was delighted to 
notice that she was pleased and alert. 
She made a short but vigorous concluding 
speech, and It was profoundly touching to 
hear her claiming her place In the Im- 
mortal Kingdom of Youth — a place that 
was enthusiastically granted by the big 
audience of eager voting men. She re- 
pudiated the white fib told by her hair and 
the record of her age, and in a splendid 
phrase announced that she would never 
grow old, and that the fire of youth would 
burn in her body until the fire of the 
burning-ghat claimed it, 
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And she will make good her word. 

. , . A few days later she travelled 

the two nights and a day Journey from 
Madras to Calcutta, and a similar journey 
back — a thousand miles each way to 
render a few hours’ service to her spiritual 
motherland. She returned begrimed with 
the dust of the long journey, her hair as 
datk as middle age. From the train she 
went straight to her editorial desk; and 
before going home to Adyar, at the end 
of several hours of journalistic drudgery, 
she went to pay her last respects in this 
life to the memory of one of the oldest 
Indian members of the Theosophical 
Society who had just died. She motored 
to the nearest approach to the burning- 
ground on the sea coast south of Adyar, 
and then walked barefoot over the hot 
sand. The result was burns and a couple 
of days enforced idleness — an idleness that 
consisted in sitting all day at her desk 
writing — writing — writing. 

Two days afterwards she passed 
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smiling, though laboriously on a band- 
aged foot, through crowds of friends 
through the hall on her way to 
Trichinopoly in the far south to attend 
another Conference. She had a gay word 
for everyone. 

“ No tennis to-day,” I said — alluding 
to her opening of a tennis tournament on 
the compound last year. 

“ I might hop,” she replied, with a 
little toss of her head . . . three trivial 
words, surface bubbles of perennial cheer- 
fulness, yet characteristic of the resource 
and indomitable will of one of the world’s 
master-builders. 

. . . She is back from Trichi, and 

walking freely, among excavations and 
piles of brick and other building parapher- 
nalia, over the site of the new Asrama for 
the Brothers of Service . . . and on 

October 1 she will have completed 
seventy years of life. Truly they whom 
the Gods love, and who love the Gods, 
die young — at any age. 


WHEN YOU ARE BY 

W HEN you are by, 

There’s stirring in the green leaves of my heart, 
And little elves out of quaint corners start 
And peep, half-shy; 

Knowing the customary spell removed. 

Which held them in their haunts, unloved. 

And when you speak. 

Sudden, a thousand brooks, whose stifled voice 
Slept in the caverns of my soul, rejoice 
And from their darkness break. 

And flash and dance into the sunlit air, 

Dazzled to find the world so fair. 


E. A. W. 



MIGHT OR RIGHT- WHICH? 

By E. J. SMITH 

Those who have read Mr. Smith’s “ When the Boys Come Home ” lealise something of the task 
before us — to make a happier and better world for them to work in. 


T he iniquities of barbaric des- 
potism pale into insignificance 
when compared with the organ- 
ised “ frightfulness ” of civilised 
tyranny. It commandeers the resources of 
empires, and by cool, callous and calcu- 
lating ingenuity converts them into in- 
struments for the torture and destruction 
of men. 

It is to reassert the sacred principles of 
“right,” which the arch-exponents ol 
these unspeakable crimes have violated, 
that Great Britain has thrown the whole 
of her available men, munitions and 
money into the stupendous catastrophe 
that is drenching Europe with blood and 
tears. That is a no-ble decision if it means 
a new consecration to high duty, but it 
is one which imposes tremendous obliga- 
tions upon us, for unless we are hereafter 
to stultify ourselves, we can neither con- 
clude peace, carry on international re- 
lationships, nor govern our own country 
regardless of it. Indeed, it must be 
obvious that if ‘ ‘ right ’ ’ is worth the stag- 
gering price that is now being paid for 
its defence, it is worth reducing from the 
abstract to the concrete — a process 
through which “might ” has long since 
passed. And unless we have the moral 
courage to face and to conquer whatever 
enemies stand in the way of its general 
adoption, we shall have proved that “ A 
fool’s ' eyes are in the ends of the earth,” 
by sacrificing our heroes abroad to destroy 
a force that is all too victorious at home. 

Why are we fighting Germany? Be- 
cause for the time being the Prussian mili- 
tary caste, which rules It with a rod of 
iron, is the avowed and ruthless expression 
of the doctrine of “might.” But let us 
keep steadily before us the fact that it is 
“ might,” as the final arbiter between 
men and nations, and not Germany we 
are seeking to overthrow, and unless we 
succeed in finally defeating that dehuman- 


ising menace to the world’s progress, our 
no-ble sons will have suffered and died in 
vain. 

It Is for that very reason we dare not 
even think of a premature peace, much 
less become the advocates of it, for it 
could only mean a suspension, not a con- 
clusion, of hostilities. Indeed, the end of 
the appalling loss of life and treasure 
could but be followed by a period of years 
devoted to rearming and human recupera- 
tion, which would ultimately lead our 
children back to international hell and 
civilisation’s ghastly failure. That 
method of governing the world is impos- 
sible. Nay, if periodic repetitions of the 
horrible carnage that is now discrediting 
mankind were to be regarded as inevit- 
able, it would be better that women should 
defeat the colossal criminality of rulers by 
declining to bear children for their 
slaughter, and let a race, which under 
such circumstances would be unfit to live, 
come to an end. 

It cannot be doubted that the over- 
whelming proportion of all the peoples 
engaged in this human cataclysm no more 
wanted to fight than we did. The war is 
the w’ork of demented ambition, allied to 
a cold, overbearing and cruel oligarchy, 
who count human beings as so many 
pawns In their hellish game of war. And 
so from millions of broken hearts and 
desolate homes in every belligerent land, 
Ebenezer Elliott’s mighty democratic 
appeal rises incessantly to Heaven : 

The people. Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 

We must not forget that we are fight- 
ing for our enemies as well as for our- 
selves and our Allies, for the Prussian 
military caste — the determined authors of 
this Continental reign of terror — have mis- 
led their own people and coerced their 
Allies into War, and it is imperative for the 
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peace of Europe and the onward march of 
mankind that they should be so defeated 
and disgraced as to make their rehabilita- 
tion detestable to the German people who 
alone can destroy them. But having thus 
made a new Germany possible, and, by 
so doing, cleared the way for international 
co-operation against war, It would be 
sheer madness to endanger that mighty 
and beneficent purpose by seeking to 
follow the military destruction of our 
enemy by imposing upon him economic 
ruin, for “ You take my life, when you do 
take the means whereby I live.” 

more outrageous adoption of the very 
doctrine we are fighting to kill, or one more 
surely calculated to produce a harvest of 
bitterness and revenge, it is impossible to 
conceive, and if those who advocate it 
would try to put themselves in the posi- 
tion of Germany they must see that it is 
a policy destined to prolong the war and 
fortify, rather than destroy, the military 
caste ; for if peace is to be but the prelude 
to starvation, it would be more heroic of 
the enemy to fight us to the bitter end than 
to watch their wives and children die for 
want of bread. 

Those legions who have lost their loved 
ones are not glorying in war, neither do 
they hate the people of Germany, but they 
do long with all their hearts to sec 
militarism, of which they and theirs have 
been the victims, abolished for ever. And 
it is surely during such a terrible epoch- 
making experience as the one through 
which we are now passing, when “ One 
touch of nature is making the whole world 
kin,” that it throbs with boundless pur- 
pose and exalted hope for the human race. 
Are the great leaders of men in every de- 
partment o-f life alive to the wonderfully 
inspiring possibilities for deliverance? 
Have they felt the rare and redeeming 
pathos that is waiting to be converted into 
a gracious dynamic for righteousness 
and goodwill? It is the noblest oppor- 
tunity the world has ever seen ; it is preg- 
nant with mighty and momentous issues, 
and carries destiny within its womb. 

The atmosphere and environment in 
which war must be prosecuted by those 
immediately responsible for directing its 
course are ill-calculated to convert over- 
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worked and anxious statesmen into seers 
of visions and dreamers of dreams, for 
theirs is the terrible task of pressing the 
cruel campaign until militarism is dis- 
credited in its own house. But the 
poignant cry of the hourly increasing 
number of the bereaved, ” Is it all worth 
while ? ’ ’ should fire us with the determi- 
nation that at whatever cost it shall be 
answered in the affirmative by the crea- 
tion of a new and better world- The 
mighty clarion call to duty reverberates 
in every valley and on every hill, and if 
the great religious, moral and social re- 
formers throughout the land will but 
respond, out of the awful blackness and 
travail of war the dawn must break and 
a new day be born. 

If the greatest empire the world has 
ever seen is prepared, when the time 
comes, to enter into negotiations for 
peace, and to shape its future policy on 
the eternal principles of righteousness, it 
will not lack Allies, for, thank God, the 
world is war-sick and weary, and yearns 
only for a better way. We must either 
advance or retreat ; to mark time is 
impossible ; but in the presence of the 
greatest heartache, loneliness and grief 
through which the world has ever passed, 
it is incredible that we can traverse again 
the old road of international jealousy, 
competitive armaments, and economic 
war. 

But unless thoughtful men and earnest 
women are alert and active we shall find 
that the military caste is superseded by 
the commercial caste, which will impose 
upon the unborn the curse that has over- 
taken us and forge new fetters for the 
little feet that have still to come along the 
world’s highway. The alluring policy of 
staking out new commercial claims and 
erecting notice boards to warn enemy 
States that trespassers will be prosecuted 
is ill - calculated to get rid of those 
“ means to do ill deeds which make* ill 
deeds done.” And those who seek by 
such methods to “ join house to house 
and lay field to field ” gamble not only 
with money but with life. 

All we are entitled to ask for and insist 
upon commercially is a fair field and no 
favour in order that each member of the 
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family of nations may contribute to the 
whole that service for which it is best 
adapted, and the drafting of conditions 
that would ensure it ought not to surpass 
the wit of man. Instead of relying upon 
tariffs and bounties, which the consumer 
must inevitably pay, let us depend upon 
an ever-rising standard of education and 
training which will not only meet the 
material needs of men, but pave the way 
for their emancipation and advancement. 
Of one thing we may be sure : such an 
open door will be far easier to maintain 
than artificial barriers will be to defend, 
for the moment we depart from just and 
equitable principles we are compelled to 
adopt Prussian methods to enforce the 
false steps we have taken. 

To suggest that we cannot prosper if 
the markets of the world are thrown open 
to all is to deny our own experience under 
far less favourable conditions. The Open 
Sesame to our future well-being is the 
physical, mental and moral advancement 
of our people, and unless that becomes 
our supreme concern, all the protection in 
the world cannot save us. A more equit- 
able distribution of wealth would not only 
promote commercial prosperity, but make 
possible the uplift and development of the 
common people, whom Lincoln said : 
“ God must have loved, He made so many 
of them.” 

It is in these and kindred directions that 
salvation lies, for the man is unborn who 
knows in which cradle the genius is being 
rocked or under what roofs the world’s 
saviours are being reared ; and until we are 


wise enough to care for them all, we shall, 
as heretofore, continue to scrap an in- 
credible number of our human and God- 
given resources. It may be that such 
humane and elevating services would fail 
to produce so many inordinate fortunes 
in the hands of few men, but if it made 
the lives of the masses of the people more 
nearly the glad and joyous inheritance 
which their natural endowments prove 
God intended it should be, there would 
be more than adequate compensation. But 
unless we seek this better way now, we 
shall fail both at home and abroad, for 
the horror of war will drift again into a 
memory and another generation think 
only of the heroism of those who bled and 
died. 

That is the fatalism of inaction ; it 
compels the future to learn the inexpres- 
sible bitterness and grief of war through 
sad and horrible experience. God forbid 
that our indifference should make such a 
calamity possible, for in that case it would 
be truthfully said of us, “ The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” 

If those who have been called upon to 
lose their loved ones could but feel that 
they had fallen in a war that was to end 
war, they would at least know that, great 
and irreparable as had been the sacrifice, it 
had not been in vain, for hereafter the 
highest form of patriotism would not be 
to die for one’s country, but to live for 
and to serve it. God grant that it may be 
so ! 


Let be thy wail and help thy fellow-men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, not thy king. 
***** 

And more — think well ! Do well will follow thought. 

Tennyson 



THE 

MINERS’ORGANISATION 
AND ITS FUTURE 

By GEORGE BARKER 


Mr, Barker has travelled considerably abroad, notably in the Far East, and is therefore able to bring 
a broad outlook upon many problems as a result of experience. He is keen on perfecting the 
industrial organisation of the working class. 


T he Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, known as the 
was founded in the 
year 1887, and consists of 
eighteen districts, each of which is in 
itself a federation. At the annual con- 
ference held in Buxton, July, 1916, the 
total membership represented was 
715,890. 

The Federation is directly represented 
in Parliament by ten of its members. It 
is numerically the largest single industry 
organisation in the world. That the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain has 
vastly improved the position of its mem- 
bers is a matter of history. No miner 
who remembers the days of sectional 
unionism would care to go back to that 
period again, when county strikes and 
lock-outs were as regular as the seasons ; 
when there was no minimum wage,, and 
when competitive prices governed wages 
instead of wages largely governing 
prices, and when victimisation was rife 
in all the collieries. It may be interesting 
to enumerate some of the great benefits 
achieved by the Miners’ National Union 
and the M.F.G.B., which naturally 
developed out of the Miners’ National 
Union. In passing I may just say that 
the Miners’ National Union was founded 
in the seventies by Alexander Macdonald, 
William Crauford, Thomas Burt, M.P. 
(at present “ Father of the House of 


Commons ”), and the illustrious brothers, 
Benjamin and William' Pickard. Mac- 
donald was president, and Benjamin 
Pickard, vice-president, of the National 
Union, which concerned itself chiefly with 
getting legislation passed for the safety 
of the miner. Macdonald and Burt, 
elected in 1874, were the first Labour 
Members to sit in the House of Commons. 

Let me detail some of the laws gained 
through the influence of the miners’ 
organisation, every one of which cost 
many weary years of agitation. There 
was, for instance, the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1887, which followed the 
report of a Royal Commission on Acci- 
dents in Mines appointed in 1879. This 
Act gave working miners the right to 
examine the mine, the right to be repre- 
sented on coroners’ inquests, and the 
right to have suitable timber supplied at 
the coal face or any other place convenient 
to the workmen. Men were frequently 
unable to work for want of timber, with 
no redress whatever. How many lives 
were lost for want of protective timber 
before this Act was passed will be one 
of the revelations of the Judgment Day. 

In 1880 employers were first made 
liable for accidents to workmen by the 
passing into law of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. How fiercely this Act was 
opposed is notorious. We have since 
had the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
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of 1897 and 1906. These were all acts of 
mercy in the most righteous sense, and 
have saved the lives and limbs of untold 
thousands of men besides relieving 
widows and children innumerable from 
the anguish and care of destitution. Per- 
haps the greatest legislative achievement 
of the M.F.G.B. is the passing into law 
of the Miners’ Eight Hours Act. 
Thousands of pounds were spent, scores 
of deputations were sent to the Lobby of 
the House of Commons, and innumerable 
meetings were held to agitate for this 
humane and beneficent measure before it 
found its way on the Statute Book. For 
the first time in the history of the 
country Parliament has regulated the 
hours of adult labour. May it be the 
forerunner of a six hours day for all 
toilers by hand or brain. 

In 1912, after a strike of one million 
miners for a period of six weeks, the 
Government passed an Act of Parliament 
known as the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, in which it was stated “ It 
shall be an implied term of every contract 
for the employment of a workman under- 
ground in a coal mine that the employer 
shall pay to that workman wages at not 
less than the minimum rate settled under 
this Act. ” This law now secures to every 
underground worker a definite minimum 
wage varying in different coalfields. In 
South Wales the rate varies from seven 
shillings and ninepence for labourers to 
ten shillings and eightpence per day for 
miners. 

The miners now have a law limiting 
the number of hours they can be com- 
pelled to work, and a law compelling the 
employer to pay not less than a statutory 
wage for such work. These two laws 
have been obtained by the power and in- 
fluence of their Federation, and have 
conferred immense benefits on the workers 
in the Coal Mines of Great Britain. 

There is still very much to be accom- 
plished. Neither of the above-mentioned 
laws apply to workers on the surface of 
the mines. As the surface workers are 
now becoming members of the Federation 
it becomes imperative upon the Federation 
to see that they get equal benefits to the 
underground workers, and steps are being 


taken to get the surface workmen in- 
cluded in the benefits of the Eight Hours 
Act and the Minimum Wage Act. 

A good deal of work must be done 
before the mines are made as safe as they 
ought to be. The death-rate is still an 
appalling one. For the year 1915 the 
death roll from accidents in mines was 
1,297, and the number injured ran into 
tens of thousands. While its members 
find much gratification in their past 
achievements, it is to the future their 
vision is turned. The status of the 
worker is still the same as of old. He is 
only a hireling, called to his labour every 
day by the steam horn. His days are 
still laboriously spent grinding out 
material gain for his employer. 

To change this status, this subjection 
of the mind and soul to the working out 
of material ends — to change all this is 
the supreme aim of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. An industrial commonwealth is 
the goal of the Federation. 

For many years a resolution has ap- 
peared on every annual conference 
agenda demanding the nationalisation of 
the mines. This is always carried prac- 
tically unanimously. The Miners’ Na- 
tional Executive has prepared a Bill and 
the same has been introduced into Par- 
liament. But a nationalisation of the 
mines that would place the workers under 
a State bureaucracy has very little present 
attraction for many who were ardent 
nationalisers a few years ago. We do 
not want a State department of mines like 
the Postmaster General’s department, 
where the Post Office workers are slave- 
driven by the State to grind out profit for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
State is to own the mines they must vest 
the control in the hands of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. The womb 
of the future will give birth to some won- 
derful things for the toilers of the 
nations. The face of democracy is turned 
towards the light and will go marching 
on. We take our faith from Shelley when 
he says : 

Fear not the tyrant shall rule for ever, 

Or the priests of the evil faith, 

They stand on the brink of the raging river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 

It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 
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And around them it foams and surges and swells, 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity. 

For many ages the workers have been 
downtrodden, despised, oppressed, and 
powerless. To-day it is not pow'er that he 
lacks, but the knowledge that he has the 
power and the wisdom to rightly use it. 
One of the finest achievements of the 
human race is the organisation of the 
workers from a rabble to an industrial 
army, able to act with the precision of a 
military machine when the hour of destiny 
strikes. And the grandeur of this 
organisation lies in the fact that the con- 
temned and despised workers have done it 
themselves unaided. Their leaders have 
been elected from the mines, and are all 
self-educated men. 

The knowledge that the toiler needs is 
coming to him, and coming much quicker 
than is generally discerned. All the 
powers that make for righteousness are 
on the side of the worker. Many forces 
are at work for the spread of knowledge 
— organisations like the “ Theosophical 
Society and members of “ The Order of 
the Star in the East,” whose efforts are 
directed to bridging over the great gulf 
between the great peoples of East and 
West. These organisations are radiating 
influences, beneficent and healing to a 
supreme degree. 

The miners’ organisation itself is a tre- 
mendous educational force, with Its lodge 
meetings held weekly, where every ques- 
tion is discussed bearing on the miner’s 
industrial life. Besides, in peace lime the 
miners have their own Labour College 
under the wardenship of Mr. Denis 
Hird, M.A., where students get free tui- 
tion and maintenance for one, two, or 
three years. After these students return 
to the mines they form tutorial classes in 
the mining districts. These classes do an 
enormous amount of work, and are 
spreading to other Industries. The rail- 
way workers are joint owmers wdth the 
miners of the Central Labour College, 
because the economic foundations of both 
industries are wage slavery on the one 
hand and profit making on the other. The 
annual profit made out of mines and 
railways is over eighty million pounds. 
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All this wealth goes into the pockets of a 
relatively few families, and the industrial 
community is all the poorer for it. ^ If 
this wealth could be utilised in building 
good homes for the people, Great Britain 
w’ould be a happy place indeed. It is the 
fundamental purpose of the miners’ and 
railwaymen’s organisation to obtain, or, 
rather, to retain, this wealth created by 
their joint labour. 

That is one reason why the triple in- 
dustrial alliance of miners, railwaymen, 
and transport workers w^as formed. 
When I said the miners did not lack 
power I had this triple industrial alliance 
in my mind. The power possessed by 
the industrial worker is all sufficient to 
emancipate him if he only had the know- 
ledge and wisdom to use it. The employ- 
ing classes know this and they are afraid. 
They try to shear him of this strength by 
sowing dissension in the ranks of labour, 
by encouraging the creation and setting 
up of rival labour organisations; but all 
this will be of no avail, for the workers 
w^ant economic freedom, and that is only 
possible by the workers controlling their 
own industry. 

The future of the Federation will be oc- 
cupied in obtaining the control of the 
mining industry. In the meantime many 
palliative improvements will be sought 
and obtained. Safer conditions of labour, 
higher wages, higher compensation for 
injuries, belter housing, real education, 
mothers’ pensions, old-age pensions at 
fifty years of age at double the present 
rale. 

All these we may get even under capi- 
talism, for the capitalist will give any- 
thing only to be allowed to control the 
wealth produced by the worker. Such is 
the enormous and illimitable power of 
wealth production, as illustrated by the 
war, when in Europe probably sixty 
millions are engaged in fighting and 
work essential to war, that capitalism 
could and would give the foregoing de- 
mands if by so doing the present capi- 
talistic society could be maintained. But 
all these things, and any others added, are 
not enough. It is freedom the worker 
wants — freedom from domination, free- 
dom to work for himself, not as a 
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machine but as a man, who takes pride 
and delig'hl in his work and who receives 
the fruit of his toil. 

The most urgent and essential thing 
for the worker is to re-establish the 
Workers’ International, so that the 
brotherhood of man can be set up first 
of all in Europe and then throughout the 
world. 

Throughout the long ago the workers 
of various countries have never quarrelled ; 
it is the rulers that make the quarrel, 
and the people make the sacrifice. It will 
be the purpose of the International to 
make an end of this. No other power can 
do it. The toilers do not want to dominate 
or to be dominated. Their minds have to 
be inflamed by their rulers and a base 
Press before they show hatred to others. 
The only way to ensure a lasting peace is 
to unite in brotherhood those whose 


greatest interest is peace, and they are 
the workers of the w’orld. 

The great and all-inspiring purpose of 
the miners’ organisation is to emancipate 
the worker from the coils of capitalism. 
Its membei s are engaged in a great fight 
for freedom and justice. Every individual 
has to take sides either against the 
oppressor or against the oppressed. This 
fight is the noblest in all history, for out of 
it for the first time will emerge the indus- 
trial worker free from economic bondage. 

We are rapidly approaching the final in 
the evolution of industry, when the social- 
isation of humanity will be accomplished. 
The insane system of divorcing the pro- 
ducer from the instruments of production 
will cease, and co-operation will take the 
place of competition, and production for 
use, and not for profit, will be the aim of 
an enlightened society. 


forth, to work, to serve, to love ! 

This little life passes quickly away. 

Its shadows and sorrows are for a moment ; 

Its virtues, its victory, its peace, are o-f the eternal. 

George Mkrriman 


MY brothers, love your country ! Our country is our home, the house that 
God has given us, placing therein a numerous family that loves us, and whom 
we love. 

In labouring for our own country on the right principle, we labour for humanity. 

Mazzini 



THE VARYING TYPES 
OF TRADE UNIONS 

By G. D. H. COLE 


N O social phenomenonofo'urtimes 
is more significant than the 
growth of the spirit of associa- 
tion. The social life of today is 
more fruitful in types of association than 
that of any period since the Middle Ages, 
and round these types is growing up a 
comprehensive philosophy which endeav- 
ous to interpret them in terms of a com- 
mon purpose. 

In this development the growth of 
Trade Unionism of necessity occupies a 
central position. The Society to w'hich we 
belong is primarily an industrial Society, 
and its economic organisation conditions 
and determines to a great extent its whole 
character. The existing structure of in- 
dustry is oligarchic; even more than in 
politics, the industrial system excludes any 
form of democracy or self-government by 
the mass of the producers. The workman 
at his work finds that he is regarded not 
as a human being, wdth a wdll of his own 
capable of self-discipline and self-direc- 
tion, but as a mere “ hand,” to be guided 
and controlled by the superior wisdom and 
knowledge of the captains of industry and 
their nominees. 

Against this industrial autocracy Trade 
Unionism is a protest. It arises as an 
almost inarticulate protest against intoler- 
able conditions of economic serfdom ; and 
thereafter, as it gains in power and self- 
confidence, it also gathers understanding 
and conscious purpose. From a negative 
organisation of protest It develops by 
almost imperceptible stages to a con- 
sciousness of the possession of a positive 
purpose and destiny. From “ a con- 
tinuous association of wage-earners for 
the purpose of maintaining or Improving 
their conditions of employment ” it 
emerges into an association for the pur- 


pose of overthrowing the existing indus- 
trial order and of supplanting as it over- 
throw's. 

It is not difficult to understand this evo- 
lution, which, indeed, is going on every 
day before our eyes. The workers may 
begin to associate together in Trade 
Unions, with the strictly limited object of 
self-protection against capitalist aggres- 
sion, or the improvement within the exist- 
ing system of conditions too bad to be 
borne ; but it will not be easy for them, as 
their associations grow in power, to con- 
fine their activities within the original 
limitations. From protests against the 
existing order they will be led inevitably to 
suggestions for its amendment; and from 
suggested changes it is not a long step to 
proposals that they themselves shall 
assume control of that which they criticise. 

Let us take a concrete example. The 
workers begin by protesting against the 
conditions of over-driving and speeding-up 
under which they are compelled to work. 
From this they pass to the adjustment by 
collective bargaining of the piece-work 
prices that are to be paid and of the con- 
ditions that are to be observed. This 
stage most Trade Unions have already 
reached. But by the time collective bar- 
gaining has become securely established, 
the mone advanced Trade Unionists are 
already pressing on to something better. 
In place of the joint adjustment of condi- 
tions they are beginning to demand that 
the organisation of the workshop shall be 
taken out of the hands of the employer 
and his nominees and placed in those of 
the Trade Unionists themselves. Official 
Trade Unionism to-day is at the stage of 
collective bargaining ; the various forward 
movements — shop stew'ards, Industrial 
unionist and Guild Socialist — are in their 
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various ways all pressing on to the further 
stage of direct control by the workers. 

When we look at the organisation and 
structure of Trade Unionism to-day, we 
see at once that there is a clear corre- 
spondence between the purpose which any 
Union sets before itself and the structure 
which it adopts. The great cleavage which 
runs through the whole Trade Union 
movement at the present time is the cleav- 
age between Craft Unionism and Indus- 
trial Unionism, and this cleavage can only 
be understood in close connection with the 
divergent purposes and ideals of the 
Unions which are involved. 

Most of the earliest Unions were 
“ Craft ” Unions — i.e., they included only 
workers belonging to a single craft or 
group of crafts and possessing a common 
and usually an interchangeable skill. A 
Society of Carpenters, or Cotton 
Weavers, or Felt Hat Trimmers, or Iron 
Moulders consisted of men who were to a 
great extent similiarly circumstanced, 
whose wage rates, conditions of labour, 
liability to sickness and unemployment, 
and dependence on the conditions of the 
labour market were the same, and who 
could therefore most easily come together 
in a Trade and Friendly Society for 
mutual assistance and, when necessary, 
mutual defence. The existence of repres- 
sive laws which forbade effective combina- 
tion for industrial purposes tended for a 
long time to force all working-class 
organisation into the Friendly Society 
mould, and while these conditions per- 
sisted the Craft Union naturally remained 
the dominant type. 

Even so, there were occasions on which 
the rival principle of Industrial Unionism 
came to the front. The first great idealistic 
movement of Trade Unionism, that which 
was inspired by the Influence of Robert 
Owen in 1834, was predominantly 
“ Industrial Unionist” in character. That 
is to say, the battalions of Owen’s army of 
Labour consisted, not of skilled men seek- 
ing only their interest as skilled workers, 
but of skilled and unskilled together fight- 
ing a common battle for emancipatiotn. 

Industrial Unionism sets out to organise 
in one Union all workers who are engaged 
in an “ industry,” such as the mining 


industry, the railway industry, the build- 
ing industry, and so on. It is not con- 
cerned whether a man is skilled or un- 
skilled, or whether a worker Is man or 
woman : the fact that he or she is 
employed in a given industry is enough to 
lead the Industrial Unionist to claim him 
or her for the Union of the industry 
concerned. 

The difference between the two forms 
of organisation Is clear. The Craft Union 
rests upon the common skill possessed by 
its members, and has as a rule the double 
object of securing better terms for its 
members from the employers and of keep- 
ing out unqualified and unskilled men 
from the craft. It therefore rests to a 
certain extent on monopoly and on a 
vested interest which is common to its 
members. Industrial Unionism, on the 
other hand, is far more in the nature of 
class organisation. In the Industrial 
Union skilled and unskilled workers with 
varying rates of remuneration stand to- 
gether in face of their employers. 

It is clear that the Craft Union almost 
inevitably works within the existing 
order, or at least accepts as a fact the dis- 
tinction betwen employer and employed. 
The craftsmen have a legitimate and 
valuable common interest in their skill ; 
but under existing conditions this com- 
mon Interest is almost necessarily diverted 
to some extent into an economic interest, 
which makes, on a short view, for the pre- 
servation of the existing system as much 
as for its overthrow. Moreover, the 
craftsmen form only a section of the work- 
ing personnel of industry. In any work- 
shop there are skilled and unskilled 
workers, and often the skilled workers are 
scattered over a number of crafts, each 
with its separate Union or Unions. With 
such a method of organisation the workers 
are perforce restricted to bargaining 
under the existing order; they cannot set 
before themselves the idea of creating 
through their Unions a new industrial 
order because their Unions are not capable 
of assuming control over production or of 
supplanting Capitalist control. 

Industrial Unionism, on the other hand, 
contains all the elements of revolution. It 
unites all grades of workers, and thereby 
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reveals the existing industrial system as 
a clear-cut conflict of employers and em- 
ployees. Moreover, by uniting in one 
association all grades of wage-earners in 
each industry, it goes far to provide an 
organisation capable of supplanting 
Capitalism and assuming control. 

There is, indeed, herein an obvious limi- 
tation. An association of all the wage- 
earning grades is not an association of the 
whole working personnel of industry ; for 
it still excludes a section of vital import- 
ance — the managers, technicians, and pro- 
fessionals. By the more far-sighted 
Industrial Unionists this limitation is 
clearly recognised. Such leaders take the 
view that, as the Industrial Unions grow 
in consciousness and power they will con- 
stantly enlarge their range of membership 
by absorbing, grade by grade, the 
members of the salariat. Already in some 
of the more advanced Unions this 
tendency is making itself manifest; and 
the lower grades of the salariat are throw- 
ing in their lot with the manual workers 
and uniting with them in a common 
organisation. 

During recent years the conflict between 
the various types of Trade Unions has 
grown increasingly bitter. Increasing 
concentration of capital and a growing 
movement of industrial consciousness on 
the side of Labour have led to a parallel 
movement in Trade Union organisation. 
In particular the industrial unrest of the 
year before the war has left its mark upon 
the Trade Union world. Out of the 
national railway strike of 1911 and the co- 
operation between the various Unions of 
railway workers involved in it grew the 
National Union of Railway men, in which 
three of the five important railway Unions 
came together on an industrial basis. 
Founded in 1913, this Union has since 
continually grown in membership and in- 
fluence, until it has come to be commonly 
regarded as the ‘‘ new model ” of Trade 
Union organisation for the coming 
generation. 

This growth has not been achieved 
without many disputes, for in their 
endeavours to organise all railway 
workers the National Union of Railway- 
men has come into violent conflict with 
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a large number of other Unions. One of 
the remaining railway Craft Unions, 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, which refused to 
come into the amalgamation in 1913, has 
since been continually at war with die 
N.U.R. ; and, in addition to this differ- 
ence, there has arisen the urgent problem 
of the railway shops, which at the present 
time threatens to divide Trade Unionism 
into two rival and hostile camps. 

The railway “ shops ’’ are the centres 
in which the railway companies undertake 
the manufacture and repair of locomotives 
and railway rolling stock. Clearly, such 
workshops lie on the border line between 
the railway industry and the engineering 
industry. The wmrkers in them were, be- 
fore the coming of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, very weakly organised, but 
there were a large number of engineering 
and woodworking Craft Unions with 
members among the shopmen. With all 
these Unions the N.U.R. has since done 
battle, and despite many attempts at 
settlement and at least two full dress 
debates at the Trades Union Congress, no 
adjustment of differences has yet been 
reached. Rather similar conflicts con- 
nected w'ith the industrial basis of organi- 
sation occur in the case of the miners, the 
iron and steel workers, and in some other 
industries. 

The Industrial Union, which aims at 
including all workers in the industry irre- 
spective of craft or grade, is faced with 
difficult problems in connection with its 
internal organisation. It is necessary for 
it at the same time to secure unity of 
action among all sections, and to secure 
that the distinct points of view of the 
various sections are clearly stated and 
effectively reconciled. This the National 
Union of Railwaymen has endeavoured 
to secure by the distinct representation on 
its Executive Committee of the large 
groups of grades and crafts into which the 
meinbership can be divided. It is, indeed, 
obvious that in any complicated industry 
including a number of distinct classes of 
workers some form of sectional represen- 
tation is a sheer necessity of effective 
government. Industrial Unionism does 
not mean that all workers in the industry 
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are herded together indiscriminately with- 
out reference to their special interests and 
points of view ; it means that the attempt 
is made to harmonise their interests within 
a common organisation. 

That Industrial Unionism is the form 
of organisation which the Trade Union 
movement ought to adopt seems to me so 
clear as hardly to need argument. It unites 
the workers, whereas Craft Unionism 
divides them; it rests upon the solidarity 
and common brotherhood of them all, 
whereas Craft Unionism divides the work- 
ing class into many classes warring 
among themselves. Industrial Unionism 
brings skilled and unskilled workers to- 
gether against the present industrial 
system. Craft Unionism is itself based 
on selfishness and leads inevitably to de- 
fensive organisations of the unskilled, 
which are directed as much against the 
skilled workers as against the employers. 

The existing General Labour Unions 
are largely of this type. There are about 
four and a half million Trade Unionists in 
this country, and of' these about six 
hundred thousand are organised in what 
are known as General Labour Unions. 
These Unions consist partly of workers 
in scattered trades and localities, but in 
the main of unskilled workers in many of 
the big industries — notably, engineering, 
shipbuilding, and transport. More and 
more differences and hostilities are arising 
between these Unions and the Graft 
Unions, although against Industrial 
Unionism they tend at present to make 
common cause. 

The reason for this is evident. The 
skilled worker sees, or thinks he sees, his 
only hope of maintaining his slightly 
superior standard of life in excluding or 
keeping down the unskilled ; the unskilled 
worker is conscious that the attitude of 
the craftsman towards him is too often 
one of antagonism and superiority. 
Against the suggestion that they should 
unite in one association, distrust causes 
them to join their forces in opposition. 

The remedy lies in a wider ideal and a 
wider outlook. In so far as Trade Unionists 
remain content with the existing industrial 
system, or seek only slight modifications 
of it, it will be impossible to overcome this 


distrust ; but as soon as they begin to seek 
not mere amelioration, but the overthrow 
of Capitalism and the wage system and the 
substitution of a system of industrial self- 
government, the differences between 
skilled and unskilled dwindle, and Indus- 
trial Unionism becomes the natural struc- 
ture for the workers of all grades to adopt. 

Especially for National Guildsmen, 
whose ideals have often been expounded 
in this journal. Industrial Unionism is 
recognised as an essential step in the 
direction of democratic control of in- 
dustry. If the workers are to assume 
control over industry they must learn how 
to control and must get experience of 
industrial management. The real signifi- 
cance of the many movements of the rank 
and file of Trade Unionism is that they 
are workshop movements, which are 
taking form in the demand for a control 
of workshop conditions. Out of such be- 
ginnings Industrial Unionism will grow 
aright. The co-operation of all grades of 
workers in the workshops irrespective of 
the Unions to which they belong, must 
surely lead in the long run to a re-forma- 
tion of Trade Unionism on an industrial 
basis. The new Trade Unionism based 
on workshop organisation will be more 
democratic and more self-reliant than the 
old. It will also be infinitely more power- 
ful as a social force, because it will rest 
upon a nobler ideal. In place of the 
negative opportunism of the old school of 
Craft Unionists it will set the constructive 
idealism of men and women inspired by 
the spirit of service and desiring to control 
industry as a trust for the whole 
community. 

I have dwelt in this article entirely on 
the broad contrast between the two main 
types of Trade Union organisations. 
There are countless complications which 
could be introduced — countless types and 
sub-types of Unions which cannot be de- 
fined as either Craft Unions or Industrial 
Unions. There are Unions, such as the 
Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees, in which the bond between 
the members is their common employer; 
there are others, such as the National 
Federation of Women Workers, in which 
the bond is one of sex. These, however. 
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are variants rather than distinct types 
capable of extension over the whole field 
of industry. Our classification is broadly 
correct. On the one hand are the Unions 
including skilled and unskilled workers 
together, and this type finds its best ex- 
pression in Industrial Unionism. On the 
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other hand are the Unions which separate 
skilled and unskilled — Craft Unions and 
General Labour Unions. The conflict be- 
tween these types is a conflict, as we have 
seen, not simply of immediate policy, but 
also, and far more, of ultimate ideals in 
industrial organisation. 


THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS 

By JOHN SCURR 


T he Trade Union Congress is the 
most representative gathering 
of Labour in Great Britain. 
Only one great Trade Union, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
is not affiliated to it, together with a few’ 
minor societies. 

It is an industrial body, and its chief 
function is to deal with problems arising 
out of the position of the workman as pro- 
ducer. It does, however, also concern 
itself with the problems of consumption or 
distribution. 

Its governing body is the Parliamentary 
Committee, with a permanent secretariat 
and offices in London. The Right Hon. 
Charles W. Bowerman, Member of Par- 
liament for Deptford, is the General 
Secretary. A particular activity of this 
committee is to bring pressure to bear on 
Government departments in relation to 
Labour affairs, both administrative and 
legislative. 

The Congress is the parent body from 
which sprang the Labour Party and the 
General Federation of Trades. The 
former was first a committee of the Con- 
gress, with representatives from Socialist 
societies which were not eligible for 
affiliation to the Trade Union Congress. 
During the first two or three years of its 
existence the Labour Representation 
Committee, as the Labour Party was first 
called, reported annually on its activities 


to the Trade Union Congress, but ulti- 
mately, on the recommendation of its 
Standing Orders Committee, the Congress 
refused to receive the reports of an out- 
side body, and the Labour Party became 
an independent body. 

The General Federation is composed of 
Trade Unions who subscribe to a common 
fund out of which is paid contributions to 
any society involved in a dispute. It is 
an attempt to pool funds in order to help 
to increase the fighting powers of any 
single organisation. It has not been very 
successful. 

As differences arose sometimes between 
the Congress, the Labour Party, and the 
Federation, a committee known as the 
Joint Board was formed to compose them. 
Experience, however, proved that the 
Federation’s interest was not such as 
needed its assistance at such a gathering, 
and the Joint Board has been reconsti- 
tuted, excluding the Federation. A ten- 
dency has been noted on the part of the 
Federation to go outside its province as 
a financial body and to make pronounce- 
ments on public questions which are 
strictly within the purview of the Trade 
Union Congress and the Labour Party. 

A visitor to the Congress will be much 
struck wfith the high level of capacity 
shown in the assembly, and if he or she 
has been in the habit of forming opinions 
upon Trade Union leaders from the 
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popular and snippety Press he or she will 
experience a great shock. In oratory the 
assembly will be superior to the House 
of Commons, although the latter 
assembly may produce an individual 
orator who is superior. In one sense the 
Congress debates are like those in the 
House of Lords, inasmuch as the dele- 
gates, like the peers, do not bind them- 
selves so much by party conventions, and, 
social equality prevailing in the assembly, 
freedom of expression is a matter of 
course. Every intonation of the English 
tongue will be heard. Scotland, Ireland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, West Country, 
and Cockaigne all contribute to the 
debate, and a student who passes a 
pleasant hour in the byways of history 
has a picture presented to him of the 
evolution of Britain. 

The President for last year was Mr. 
Harry Gosling, one of the most skilled of 
Trade Union negotiators. Not very tall, 
with white hair and a voice of inconsider- 
able power, he dominates an assembly by 
sheer force of character. He is one of 
those rare men who are a power in the 
land and have risen to positions of influ- 
ence without making enemies. His 
keenest opponent has never breathed a 
word derogatory to his personality, nor 
has anyone ever suggested that he is ani- 
mated with any other desire except that 
of serving his fellows. 

When the occasion requires he can dis- 
play a remarkable courage. The present 
writer remembers well standing beside 
Mr. Gosling in Southwark Park on a 
Sunday afternoon in August, 1912. The 
great London Transport Workers’ strike 
had lasted for twelve weary weeks, and it 
was obvious that to continue only meant 
worse disaster for the men. They had to be 
told to go back to work on the Monday de- 
feated. Mr. Gosling, in contrast to many 
other leaders who attempted to waver and 
compromise, told the men the bare and 
sad truth. The great crowd was very 
angry, and sometimes refused him a hear- 
ing, but he kept his point of view fear- 
lessly to the front. He has the courage 
to face the truth in times of defeat as well 
as in times of victory. 

His presentation of the case for the 


Transport Workers in 1912 before a 
committee presided over by Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., has always been regarded 
as one of the most masterly pieces of work 
ever performed on behalf of Labour. It 
says much for his persuasive ability that 
a body of hostile judges, on seven points 
raised, found completely in favour of the 
men on five points, and partly in their 
favour on another point, and only found 
entirely against them on one. 

In addition to having been President of 
the Congress, Mr. Gosling is President of 
the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Watermen and Lightermen, representa- 
tive of Labour on the Port of London 
Authority, and a member of the London 
County Council. In politics one would 
place him with the centre party of the 
Labour and Socialist movement. 

The Secretary, Mr. Bowerman, is con- 
nected with the printing trade. He is 
regarded as a “ safe ” man, and his fault 
lies rather in an attempt to do too much 
of the detailed work of the organisation 
instead of putting some of it upon the 
shoulders of subordinates. Arrangements 
are, however, in hand for getting 
this difficulty, and if they are successful 
in removing a mass of detailed work from 
off the shoulders of the Secretary they 
will be to the advantage of the movement, 
as it will give him a better opportunity to 
devote himself to a consideration of many 
of the serious problems which are bound 
to arise in the future. Heretofore the 
Secretary of the Congress has been too 
much of a clerk. 

I do not refer to the problems con- 
fronting the delegates, as some of them 
are dealt with elsewhere, but I may be 
permitted to say a word or two on the 
tendencies which are making themselves 
apparent in the industrial Labour move- 
ment. 

It is being recognised that there are too 
many Trade Unions in the country and 
that much energy is being dissipated as 
a result. It is held by some authorities 
that for effective purposes fifty Unions are 
at the outside necessary, and some hold 
that a dozen would be sufficient. There 
are actually over twelve hundred in exist- 
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ence. The tendency is towards amalga- 
mation, and the Congress, through its 
Parliamentary Committee, has been help- 
ful in assisting such endeavours. 

A controversy rages as to the type of 
Union which is to exist in the future, and 
the agenda has some echoes of it. Most 
Unions are Craft Unions, that is, Unions 
in which the members have the same kind 
of skill, such as the compositors. A con- 
siderable body of opinion favours an 
Industrial Union — i.e., all the workers in 
the industry, whatever their trade, to be 
in one Union. For example, all the 
joiners, engineers, shipwrights, labourers, 
clerks, and so on employed in the ship- 
building industry would be in the, let us 
say, Shipbuilding Industrial Union. Under 
this scheme a plumber working on a ship 
would be in the Shipbuilding Union, and 
a plumber working in a house in the 
Builders’ Union. At present he is a 
member of the Plumbers’ Craft Union, 
whether he works on a ship or in a house. 
The National Union of Railwaymen is the 
nearest apptoach to the Industrial Union. 
A third type of Union is advocated — viz., 
the association of men, no matter what 
their trade, engaged in working on the 
same material. Thus all iron and steel 
workers, or all wood workers would be in 
one organisation. The Congress will 
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have in the not far distant future to help 
in solving the problems which arise as a 
result of the above differing opinions. 

Another problem which will have to be 
faced is that of organising the lowly paid 
workers whose remuneration is so low that 
they cannot afford to support an organisa- 
tion of their own. This is particularly 
true of agricultural workers and of certain 
industries in which women are employed. 
Congress has already voted small sums 
to the agricultural workers, but in all 
probability it will have in the future to 
undertake the deliberate organisation of 
such workers and to support them finan- 
cially until they can become self-support- 
ing. This in the interest of Labour as a 
whole. 

Altogether the Congress is an im- 
portant and interesting body. It is the 
chief organisation of the Labour move- 
ment, and in the opinion of many is fated 
to become a part of the constitutional 
machinery of the Government of the 
country as Labour advances more and 
more in the direction of obtaining greater 
and greater control over its own destinies. 
At present it is largely dominated by a 
middle-class outlook on life, but the ten- 
dencies are all in the direction of this 
disappearing and of an independent 
Labour outlook taking its place. 


T N this Kingdom of illusions we grope eagerly for stays and foundations. There 
* is none but strict and faithful dealing at home, and a severe barring out of all 
duplicity or illusion there. Whatever games are played with us, we must play 
no games with ourselves, but deal in our privacy with the last honesty and truth. 
I look upon the simple and childish virtues of veracity and honesty as the 
root of all that is sublime in character. Speak as you think, be what you are, 
pay your debts of all kinds. . . . This reality is the foundation of friendship, 

religion, poetry, and art. At the top or at the bottom of all illusions, I set the 
cheat which still leads us to work and live for appearances, in spite of our conviction, 
in all sane hours, that it is what we really are that avails with friends, with strangers, 
and with fate or fortune Emerson 



THE ORGANISATION OF 
WOMEN 

By MARGARET G. BONDFIELD 


T he Board of Trade returns of 
membership of Trade Unions 
give the total number of 
organised women in 1913 as 
356,963, or between 6 and 7 per cent, of 
the number of women employed, as com- 
pared with 30 per cent, in the case of 
men. 

I believe the number of organised 
women in 1917 to be well over three- 
quarters of a million, and, although 
owing to the increased number of women 
gainfully employed in industry the per- 
centage may be about the same, it is a 
most hopeful fact that during the last 
three years of industrial upheaval Trade 
Unionism among women has not only 
survived all the disintegrating shocks to 
women’s occupations, but the women have 
won more definite recognition in the Trade 
Union world. The quality of their 
Trade Unionism has stood the severest 
tests. 

Prior to the war the textile trades 
accounted for about 50 per cent, of the 
organised women; the honour of enrol- 
ling the first women members is shared 
by the Padiham and District Weavers, 
Winders, and Warpers Society and the 
Radcliffe and District Weavers and 
Winders Society; both of which were 
founded in 1850. With the exception, 
however, of textiles and small ephemeral 
groups it may be said that the story of 
the modern movement for the organisa- 
tion of women is the story of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

In 1874 Emma Paterson, the wife of a 
Trade Unionist cabinet-maker, visited 
the United States, where she studied a 
number of women’s Trade Unions, 
notably the Parasol and Umbrella Makers’ 
Union, the Women’s Typographical 
Union, and the Women’s Protective 


Union. These groups of women had 
been helped into being by Susan B. 
Anthony and other suffrage pioneers and 
by the more advanced men Trade Union- 
ists. Mrs. Paterson undoubtedly heard 
from Augusta Lewis and the other women 
Trade Union leaders their tragic tales 
of heroic struggling to maintain Trade 
Union principles, in spite of a dishearten- 
ing narrowness of outlook on the part of 
the men’s Unions. The full story is 
vividly told by Alice Henry in The 
Trade Union Woman . Two typical 
illustrations may be quoted. Augusta 
Lewis, as leader of her little group 
(Women’s Typographical Union No. 1) 
was trying to prevent women from under- 
cutting men by standing out for the 
men’s rates. This is her report to the 
Baltimore Conference of 1871 : 

A year ago last January, Typographical 
Union No. 6 (men only), passed a resolution 
admitting Union girls in printing offices under 
the control of No. 6. Since that time we have 
never obtained a situation that we could not 
have obtained if we had never heard of a 
Union. We refuse to take the men’s situations 
when they are on strike, and when there is no 
strike, if we ask for work in Union offices, we 
are told by Union foremen “ that there are no 
conveniences for us.” We are ostracised in 
many offices because we are members of the 
Union; and though the principle is right the 
disadvantages are so many that we cannot much 
longer hold together. ... No. i is indebted to 
No. 6 for great assistance, but as long as we 
are refused work because of sex we are at the 
mercy of our employers, and I can see no way 
out of our difficulties. 

Two years earlier, during the Typo- 
graphical strike of 1869, Susan B. 
Anthony plunged into the fray with more 
heart than judgment. She approached 
the problem of labour mainly from the 
point of view of opening fresh occupa- 


The Tiade Union Woman. Published by 
D, Appleton and Co. Price 6s. 
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tional possibilities to women; to enable 
them to really earn equal wages with 
men she advocated training schools for 
women. 

Hiss Anthony thought she saw in the need of 
labour on the part of the emplo3fers an oppor- 
tunity to get the employers to start training 
schools to teach the printing trade to girls; 
in her enthusiasm for this end, entirely 
oblivious of the fact that it was an unfortunate 
time to choose for making such a beginning, 
she attended an employers’ meeting at the Astor 
House and laid her proposal before them. . . . 
The printers felt that they were being betrayed 
.... and a public protest was made by 
organised labour. Poor Miss Anthony, 
thoroughly shocked by a realisation of the im- 
plications of her action, has publicly recanted, 
and nothing more was heard of employers’ 
training schools. 

It is Indicative of Mrs. Paterson’s fine 
quality of mind that, out of this welter of 
failures and discouragements, she con- 
ceived the following basis of the British 
Women’s Trade Union League, Started 
in 1874 as the “ Women’s Protective and 
Provident League,” it has changed its 
title, but has not needed to change its con- 
stitution, and thirty years later its consti- 
tution and methods formed the basis of 
the American Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

Constitution of the League. 

The League is a Federation of affiliated 
Unions of those trades in which women 
are employed. All secretaries of affiliated 
Unions are ex-ojficio members of the 
League Committee, on which are also a 
certain number of members elected at the 
annual meeting. 

The League is supported (a) by the fees 
and donations of affiliated Unions ; (b) by 
contributions from individuals in sym- 
pathy with the object of Trade Unionism, 
Subscribers are admitted to membership 
of the League and receive invitations to 
attend the annual meeting of the League, 
at which the officers are elected. 

(A) Objects: The League is willing to 
send organisers to any London or provin- 
cial district to form new, or strengthen 
existing. Trade Unions. The League’s 
policy is to organise women in the same 
Union with men, or, where this is imprac- 
ticable, it is thought desirable that any 
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Women’s Union should be as closely as 
possible connected with that of the men. 

(B) Legislation: The League acts as 
the agent of women Trade Unionists in 
making representations to Government 
Authorities, or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, with regard to their legislative 
requirements, or in bringing forward 
specific grievances in individual trades or 
factories, by means of questions and 
representations by Members of Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons. 

Complaints as to grievances and 
breaches of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, when sent to the League, are in- 
vestigated carefully, and referred to the 
proper quarters. 

Cases under the Compensation, Truck, 
and other industrial laws referred to- the 
League, are investigated and advice given 
by the Secretary of the Legal Advice De- 
partment and the League’s legal advisers. 

The League has numbered among its 
members some of the best-known and best- 
loved names in the Labour movement, 
and its influence has been immense. The 
W.T.U.L. Review contains a brilliant 
record of Parliamentary work. For forty 
years the League has maintained a flow 
of Parliamentary questions on industrial 
matters affecting women, and has 
supplied evidence in support of legisla- 
tion and of administrative reforms. It 
has initiated many campaigns against 
occupational diseases and sweating condi- 
tions. This article is mainly concerned, 
however, with its organising activities. 

The League has over 150 affiliations, 
covering the whole range of women’s in- 
dustrial employments. Some of the affili- 
ated Societies have shown great progress 
in the enrolment of women during the war 
— e.g., the Union of Male and Female 
Pottery Workers increased in 1916 from 
1,380 to 5,000 women members. The 
Leicestershire Amalgamated Hosiery 
Union has a membership of 4,417; ot 
which 3,100 are women. The Postmen’s 
Federation has enrolled over 1,000 tem- 
porary postwomen. 

The National Union of Clerks and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association have largely 
increased their women membership. The 
R.C.A. has made very special efforts to 
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adapt itself to the new situation by the 
appointment of women officers and the 
preparation of special literature. “ The 
R.C.A. has never taken a narrow view of 
the entry of women into industry. It has 
always been willing to accept them into 
membership on the same terms as men, 
and stands for equality of treatment of 
both men and women in the Railway 
Service.”* 

The National 
Amalgamated 
Union of Shop 
A s s i slants, 

W a Icehouse- | 
men, and 
Clerks has' 
shown great • 
activity in ; 
securing im- ; 
provements in | 
working condi- 
tions. The war 1 
has seriously 
drained the' 
male member- 1 
ship, but the 
women mem- 
bership has 
risen from 
22,189 to 
24,765 during 
last year. 

The Textile 
Unions, whose 
steady affilia- 
tion to the 
Women’s 
Trade Union 
League 

been so helpful Phoio ty] 
to the cause of 
Trade Union- 
ism among women in other trades, have 
set an example which all big Unions 
might follow with advantage to the 
general movement. They have successfully 
organised their own women workers and 
have extended the hand of comradeship 
to the less fortunate groups through the 
medium of subscriptions to the League. 

To meet war conditions, under which 
many women textile workers have been 
* Extract from E.C A. propaganda, boofclet. 
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drafted into munition work some textile 
Unions have adopted a system of transfer 
to the National Federation of Women 
Workers until such time as they revert to 
their own trade, when they will be again 
transferred to the Textile Union with an 
unbroken record of Trade Union member- 
ship. These textile women have proved 
the value of their long Trade Union tradi- 
tions, and have been helpful in educating 
their fellow- 
workers in the 
new shops, to 
whom the very 
name of Trade 
' Unionism is 
strange. 

It must be 
remembered 
that continuity 
t of membership 
1 of a Trade 
j U n i 0 n is 
; always difficult 
to obtain, and 
I increasingly so 
' under war con- 
' ditions — and to 
increase the 
mem bership 
means that 
thousands of 
new entrants 
have been en- 
rolled to fill up 
the gaps made 
by lapsed mem- 
I bers. 

It is a com- 
mon experience 
now for or- 
ganisers to be 
met with, “ Oh, 
yes, I was a member, hut I left that firm, 
and when I started work here I did not 
know who would collect my money. ’ ’ And 
the girl cheerfully joins again. Very gradu- 
ally there is awakened a desire for con- 
tinuous membership, and efforts will be 
made to notify change of address. Here 
and there the missionary spirit is aroused 
and the organiser is gladdened by the 
receipt of a scrawl: “Send me some 
application forms, the girls don’t no 
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iKithing- about the Union here and Etn 
going to join ’em up. I started work 
here yesterday.” 

There are amazingly varied experi- 
ences in organising w*ork. A district 
hangs fire for months and then bursts 
into active life for no visible reason. 
A group of women here, who try 
one’s patience to the limit by their 
indifference ; another group in the next 
factory, who take control of their branch 
business without effort, who send dele- 
gates to the Shop Stewards’ Committee, 
formulate a demand for increased wages, 
and strike the shop within a few weeks 
of joining up ! 

For thirty years the Women’s Trade 
Union League organisers had been re- 
peatedly called upon to revive dying 
groups of women Trade Unionists 
belonging to the miscellaneous trades 
where men’s Unions do not exist or 
where those Unions are closed to women. 
In 1906 the League Committee wisely 
decided that much time and energy 
would be saved and more efficient admin- 
istration secured by uniting these groups 
into one Union — the National Federation 
of Women Workers. In ten years, 
under the guidance of its brilliant Secre- 
tary, Mary R. Macarthur, the Federation 
has become a powerful factor, and it has 
rendered unique service to the Trade 
Union movement during the war. 

When women poured into the engi- 
neering trade — under dilution schemes — 
the Federation formed a working alli- 
ance with the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers (a Union closed to women) 
and became in effect the women’s section 
of that body. In all wages negotiations 
the Federation has been in the closest 
touch with the A.S.E. Executive and has 
used its influence to uphold the skilled 
men’s rates. The A.S.E. men — with few' 
exceptions — have w'elcomed the plan, and 
have helped most loyally to secure the 
organisation of the w'omen. Similar 
action has been taken in connection with 
wood-working, aircraft, and other skilled 
trades invaded by women and in which 
the men’s Unions did not admit them. 

The Federation has been faithful to the 
principles of the W.T.U.L., and when 
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a craft Union has agreed to admit 
w'omen the Federation has endeavoured 
to arrange for the transfer of the appro- 
priate members to that LInion. In fact, 
the Federation serves as the Union for 
“ women’s trades ” and a primary school 
and clearing house for w'omen entering 
trades usually considered to be “men’s 
trades.” 

The greatest difficulty arises in connec- 
tion with the general Unions, among 
which there is a notable change of atti- 
tude towards the organisation of women. 
Women have become desirable members 
to fill the blanks left in the membership 
rolls by the demands of the Army. 

Whole tracts of “ women’s ” occupa- 
tions previously left alone by the general 
Unions as unproductive of good results 
are now' invaded by rival organisers, who 
bring confusion to the unorganised 
w'oman and joy to the heart of the 
“ anti-Union ” employer. 

I believe this to be an evil but tem- 
porary phase of Trade Union develop- 
ment, and the sooner we can evolve a 
saner and more scientific allocation of 
spheres of activity the better it will be 
for Labour. Representative Labour 
women have already given serious atten- 
tion to this matter and their conclusions 
are as follows : 

TRADE UNION ORGANISATION.* 

Although the Trade Union organisation of 
women has made great strides during the war, 
the vast majority of wage-earning women re- 
main unorganised. The problem of their 
organisation ought to be seriously tackled by 
the Trade Union movement as a whole. 

All Trade Unions should open their ranks to 
the women working in their trade, providing 
where necessary appropriate scales of contri- 
butions and benefits. Special provision should 
be made in the rules for the representation of 
women on the governing bodies of the Unions, 
and there should be inside each Trade Union 
special machinery for dealing with the organisa- 
tion of women in the trade and with their special 
needs and grievances. 

This might be done either by the formation of 
a Woman’s Council, whose decisions and work 
might be subject to the general Executive Coun- 


* Report of the Standing Joint Committe© of 
Womon’s Industrial Organisations on “ The Posi- 
tion of Woonen After the War.” Adopted by the Joint 
Committee on Labour Problems After the War. 
Pnee 2d. To be obtained from 1, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 
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cil, or it might be done by a sub-committee of the 
Executive Council. 

Provision should also be made for the ap- 
pointment of women organisers and officials 
wherever j ustified either by the extent or by the 
prospects of the membership. 

We are convinced that no form of Trade Union 
organisation amongst women can be satisfactory 
or permanent if it does not aim at encouraging 
the women to take a large part m the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 

It IS generally conceded that the unskilled 
and general labourers’ unions to be really effec- 
tive should be amalgamated. This amalgama- 
tion should, when it comes, include the women, 
who should, however, have autonomy withm 
the larger organisation. 

Provision should be made for the representa- 
tion of women on the general executive of any 
amalgamation whether of skilled or unskilled 
unions, and there should be a special women's 
department, including women officers, who 
should work under the direction of a Women’s 
Council, elected by the women members, but 
subject, of course, to the control of the General 
Executive. 

The time may come when it may not be neces- 
sary to make these special provisions, but, whilst 
believing in the closest possible co-operation be- 
tween the men and women Trade Unionists, it 
is idle to deny that there are industrial problems 
which affect women specially and which require 
special treatment. 

In the meantime, special machinery is neces 
sary to ensure that the women should take as full 
a part as possible in their own affairs and in 
the administrative work of their unions. There 
is no stability in a merely paper membership 
from which the educational value of Trade 
Unionism is largely absent. 

Since this Report was issued a small 
step in the right direction has been taken. 
Officials of the general Unions — includ- 
ing the N.F.W.W. — have agreed to take 
united action in connection with general 
wages advances ; the advance given by 
the Ministry of Munitions, which took 
effect on August 15, 1917, is due to this 
joint action. 

Lest we should become too optimistic, 
however, it must be recorded that a 
Federation of General Unions has been 
recently set up, with Mr. James O’Grady, 
M.P., as its Secretary; the N.F.W.W. 
signified its willingness to join such a 
federation when it was first mooted, and 
immediately applied for affiliation. At 
the time of wTiting its affiliation has not 
been accepted, although the F.G.U. has 
held its preliminary meetings, and 
appointed its officers and Committee ! 

With such tremendous problems ahead 


there is no time to waste on personal 
differences or on personal dignities. 
Trade Union officials who care more for 
their positions than for the scientific 
organisation of Labour are a real 
danger at this time when every day’s 
delay is a serious matter; and many 
Trade Union officials are earnestly look- 
ing to the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress to take even 
more vigorous action in promoting 
amalgamation and in giving a lead in 
the direction of more harmonious work- 
ing between competing sections of their 
affiliated societies. It is said that after 
the war * we shall be plunged into a sex 
war in industry. It may be so, if any 
large number of men take up the attitude 
of “Typographical No. 6,’’ and if any 
proportion of women have to repeat the 
poignant cry of Augusta Lewis: “As 
long as we are refused work on the 
ground of sex we are at the mercy of our 
employers. ’ ’ 

But if the organised Labour forces 
follow the advice of Mary Macarthur, 
and ensure that the employment of 
women in place of men shall not he to the 
economic advantage of the employer/' 
men and women can march forward 
together, mutually helpful, serving in- 
terests common to both sexes, industri- 
ally, politically, and socially, through a 
real partnership in their Trade Unions. 
The group of women in direct competition 
with skilled men is infinitesimal compared 
with the great mass of women whose 
work is classed as “ unskilled,” and I 
earnestly hope to see in the Trade Union 

* Joint Coimmitteo on Labonr Problems After the 
War. Reprasenting the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress : Mr. H. Goslin-g, 
L C C , Mr Will Thorne, M.P.. Right Hon. C W. 
Bowerman, M P Representing the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party : Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
M P., Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., Mr. G- J. 
W'ardle, M P. Representing the Management 
Conamittee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions: Mr J. O’Grady, M.P , Mr. Ben Cooper, 
Mr. Ben TiUett. Representing the War Emergency 
Workers’ National Committee : Mr. Albert Bellamy, 
Mr. Fred Bramley, Mr, Sidney Webb. Secretary * 
J S. Middleton, 1, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S W. Standing Joint Committee of Industrial 
Women’© Organisations • Miss Mary Macarthur 
(chairman), Miss A. Susan Lawrence, L.C.C 
(Women's Trade Union League) ; Miss Llewelyn 
Davies, Miss Allen (Women’s Co-operative Guild) ; 
Miss Mary Longman (secretary), Dr Marion 
Phillips (Wotmen’s Labour League), Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, Mias Weaver (National Federation of 
■Women Workers): ‘Mrs E Webb, Mrs. Hobbs 
(Railway Women’s Guild). 
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movement a development of that greater 
comradeship which makes the Miners’ 
Federation the champion of old-age pen- 
sions and mothers’ pensions. That it will 
be a matter of deep concern to miners, 
raihvaymen, etc., that women should still 
be working in sweated trades for 10s. or 
12s. a week, and that out of their plenty 
they will provide more funds to help the 
“ bottom dogs ” of the industrial world. 
It has always seemed to me a matter for 
reproach that middle-class people mainly 
“support the Anti-Sweating League, and 
‘that even the Women’s Trade Union 
League has had to depend more upon its 
subscriptions from individuals outside the 
Trade Union movement than upon Its in- 
come from Trade Union sources to sup- 
port its Trade Union organising work. 

Not because I object to middle-class 
contributions — I would not shut the door 
to any who genuinely desire to be of 
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assistance to the downtrodden, as long as 
they do not try to meddle with matters 
which are the concern of the workers 
alone — but because it indicates that 
organised labour has taken too narrow a 
view of its obligations and opportunities. 

When one turns from the official 
element to the rank and file, however, it 
is impossible to be pessimistic about the 
future ; the workers in the shops are creat- 
ing a revolutionary force strong enough 
to break down all barriers, generous 
enough to build up a sweeter, cleaner rela- 
tionship between men and women in the 
workshop — between the citizen and the 
State. 

In this revolution women will contribute 
their share of sacrifice and of hard work, 
not so much that they are clamorous for 
“ rights ” as that in the main they are 
deeply conscious of duties and find much 
joy in service. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF 
EMPIRE 

By BASIL P. HOWELL 


The 'writer of this article is a member of the Executive Committee of "Britain and India : 
an Association for the Study of their Mutual Interests/^ 


T he war has made the whole 
question of Imperial Recon- 
struction one of practical poli- 
tics. The resolutions of the 
Imperial War Conference constitute the 
first tentative outline of Imperial Federa- 
tion that is still a thing of future develop- 
ment The self-interest of the compo- 
nent parts of the Empire is being utilised 
In order to form a nucleus around which 
the future World Empire may be built. 
Hence it is, perhaps, inevitable that the 
problems upon which attention Is being 
focussed at present are those concerned 
with inter-colonial trade and defence. 
True it is that, in the past, our Imperial 


history might be summed up In the 
phrase, “Trade follows the flag,” and, 
from the point of view of World Peace, 
it is essential that the defence of the 
Empire should be secured beyond possi- 
bility of danger. Loyal Indians, who 
seem to have an innate “ sense of 
Empire,” have rejoiced, therefore, in the 
recent decision of the Indian Government 
to enrol volunteers for military service. 

But while all this may be considered 
satisfactory in its effects upon the welfare 
of the Empire, yet those students of 
history who look beyond the affairs of the 
moment wdll feel that the lesson of past 
Empires has not yet been realised by the 
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vast majority of the peoples of the present 
day. That lesson, in brief, is that no 
Nation or Empire can endure which, in 
the terms of its national or Imperial life, 
outrages the Law of Brotherhood in any 
of its aspects. Brotherhood implies obli- 
gations, gladly and lovingly, not grudg- 


of view, is the principle of all truly 
organic life.” If the Empire is to be 
anything more than a mere aggregate 
of separate races and interests, is to be, 
indeed, an organic life, that principle 
must be expressed in all its activities. 

India has many lessons to teach man- 
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ingly, rendered, and, for a true apprecia- 
tion of Imperial obligations it is neces- 
sary to understand, in some measure, 
at any rate, the meaning of Dharma in 
its relation to the Empire which is even 
now a-building, for, as a recent writer 
has well said, Dharma, “ from one point 


kind, but none is more valuable than the 
fundamental thought embodied in the 
word Dharma. But what does Dharma 
mean? “ The obligations to the family, 
the 'obligations to the community, the 
obligations to the nation — these are the 
Dharma into which every human being 
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comes tfy the g-ateway of birth.”* It is 
the law of the evolving life, whether that 
life be manifested in an individual or an 
Empire. Without an understanding of 
that Law, life becomes a mere “ living* 
from hand to mouth ” ; its co-ordinating 
principle is gone. Working in harmony 
with it, the Present becomes the rightful 
Keir of the Past, and instinct with the 
hope, nay, the certainty, of the Future. 
The Empire, Nation, or individual that 
directs its growth In accordance with 
Dharma becomes, not the sport of pass- 
ing Chance, but a co-worker with the 
Eternal. Its ideal is Duty, as opposed 
to the Western view of Rights, and on 
the difference between these two funda- 
mental conceptiohs of human organisa- 
tion, of national life, the whole of the 
future will turn.”! 

What; then, in this view is the Dharma 
of Empire? It is more and more being 
recognised by the »foremost minds of the 
race that the conception of Empire which 
makes of it merely a machine for confer- 
‘ring benefits, commercial or otherwise, 
upon its peoples, must give place to the 
nobler Ideal of an Empire which regards 
the right fulfilment of its obligations to 
the larger claims of Humanity as the 
very breath of life. Not for the sake of 
Empire is Empire dear, but “ for the 
sake of the Self ’ ’ is the Empire 'dear, and 
gathering force here and there through- 
out the Empire is the thought that its 
well-being depends entirely upon the 
common acceptance, as a practical work- 
ing rule, of the idea that the Power of 
Empire is to be used for the Service o-f the 
World. 

Now, there are four great departnients 
of human life which cut across, as it were, 
the dividing walls that separate the 
different Imperial peoples, and precisely 
because they are common to the life of 
the Empire as a whole, if is important 
that Dharma in regard to them should be 
recognised. They are : Religion, Edu- 
cation, Sociology, and Politics. 

What are our Imperial obligations in 

♦Mrs. Anim Besant: '‘Tie Ancient Ideal of 
Address delivered in 1910 : “ For India's 

Uplift." 
i Op. cit. 
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the matter of Religion? It is one of the 
marked features of the British Empire 
that, within its bounds, we find existing 
practically all the 'great World Faiths. 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of religious toleration as a con- 
tributing factor in the success attending 
our efforts at Empire Building. Too 
often, in the past, that religious toleration 
has been, perhaps, a mere 'matter of 
indifference, not unmixed with a sense 
of superiority, displayed towards the 
non-Christian religions of the Empire. 
Much yet remains to be done before the 
religious Dharma of the Empire is clearly 
formulated and gladly accepted on all 
sides. Not yet is it seen that each religion 
expresses some one aspectof Divine Truth, 
bereft of which humanity would be the 
poorer, nor that narrowness of religious 
outlook is subversive .of “thinking 
Imperially.” The world is unified mate- 
rially, but not yet spiritually, though the 
religious thought of the day seems to be 
working up to some sort of organic 
spiritual life for the world, even though 
the terms of that life are but vaguely 
defined at present. And the question 
arises, Is a Spiritual Federalism possible, 
with all that it means In the enrichment 
of our religious experience, and if so, can 
the British Empire adumbrate, within its 
own borders, the future World Religion? 
- And surely our answer will be in the affir- 
mative if it be realised that, without 
religious unity as its informing life, the 
idea of an Imperial Commonwealth is but 
a vain shadow. It is^by each religion in 
the l^pire seeking to share what it 
has of worth with its ^co-religions, that 
the Dharma of Empire in spiritual 
matters will be fulfilled. The day when 
one form of “Kultur,” spiritual or 
. otherwise, could seek to impose itself 
upon the rest of the world ig past, and 
the Wisdom that finds partial expression 
in each world religion will only be 
glimpsed as we live Brotherhood in 
matters of faith. 

Similarly is it with Education, Social 
Reform, and Politics. In Education 
there is need for an appreciation of our 
immense task if we would make our 
children realise that they are to be “ citi- 
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zens of no mean Empire.” We have not 
yet begun to work out our Imperial 
Educational Ideal, that shall bring to the 
aid of teachers all the educational re- 
sources of the Empire and enable them 
to capture the imagination of our children 
' and young people, so that these may hold 
all that they have and are in trust for an 
Empire which is worthy of their service. 
Who will give us an Ideal of Imperial 
Education that shall win the • attention of 
the whole world because of its ” freedom 
in service”? 

So also is it with Social Reform. The 
problems of Industry in most parts of 
the Empire present certain features in 
common. Everywhere we find existing 
employers and employed, everywhere the 
position of women in industry and in the 
home calls fpr attention, everywhere 
there is needed a realisation of the sanc- 
tity of all work which contributes in any 
way to the well-being of the Empire. And 
one feels that the Dharma of Empire in 
this respect is being neglected because 
of a lack of knowledge of what is being 
done in different parts of the Empire in 
the matter of social reform. How many 
English people are aware of what is being 
done ‘ in respect of social legislation in 
Australia and New Zealand, for example? 
The highest wisdom is necessary for the 
discharge of Dharma. Who will call an 
Imperial Conference for* the purpose of 
securing unity of effort throughout the 
Empire', so far as possible, along the 
lines of Social Reconstruction? Is it pos- 
sible for the Empire to set an example of 
a New Social Order, where Brotherhood 
and Co-operation replace Antagonism 


and Competition, and where all classes 
“ know themselves as one ”? Can 
India give us an Ideal of Work that shall 
inspire all men and women to dedicate 
their activities, mental or manual, to the 
Service of the Whole? For the Dharma 
of Empire in the region of Sociology is to 
show that poverty is not a necessary 
element in commerce and industry, and 
to lead the world to transform the present 
economic relationship between employer 
and employed into one that shall not do 
violence to all that is finest in human 
nature, but shall restore the ancient dig- 
nity of all forms of work, directive or 
executive. 

And, again, in the political sphere the 
Dharma of Empire is to establish politi- 
cal institutions that will enforce no 
disability upon ‘creed, Sex, caste, or 
colour, but which will recognise in prac- 
tice the ideal of ” the progress of all, 
through all, under the leadership of the 
wisest and best.” Here, indeed, is a 
task for the exercise of the highest, states- 
manship of which we are capable, but 
it will only be performed as we put 
aside the desires of the personal self and 
rise to that purer region of . our being 
where Dharma is seen as the sole law of 
growth. 

In these ways, then, among others, we 
have to respond to the call of our Imperial 
Destiny. “ He that is greatest among 
you let him be as he that doth serve ” 
might well be the motto of our far 
flung Empire, and tO' fulfil our 
Dharma as citizens of that Empire will 
demand the highest qualities of heart and 
mind. 





SELF-DISCIPLINE AND 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

<=By The Hon. ‘BE%T%AND %USSELL 


As a 'writer and, •what is morCy ci thinkery Mr, Russell is well known to our readers. His recog- 
nition of the Self within each man comes out strongly in his treatment of educational subjects. His 
latest works are: “Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field foi Scientific Method in 
Philosophy ” and “ Principles of Social Reconstruction.^' 


E ducational systems have at 

all times embodied some kind of 
ideal at which the educators 
have aimed. Generally these 
ideals have been unconscious. They 
might perhaps better be described as a 
direction in which effort tends than as a 
definite goal towards which it is directed. 
But, consciously or unconsciously, our 
dealings with the young embody our real 
desires. We feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that the young are likely to be influenced 
by their elders, and we exert our influ- 
ence to make them such as we wish 
human beings other than ourselves to be. 

Educational theories and systems 
might very well be classified according to 
the kind of individual they aim at pro- 
ducing. One very great and fundamental 
distinction is between systems which aim 
at producing in the child the character 
which the controlling authority would 
himself wish to have, and those which 
aim at producing a character which he 
finds convenient in others though he 
would not wish to have it himself. In 
England as it existed before democracy 
had puzzled and confused our simple in- 
stincts these two types of education were 
very clearly separated. The public 
■schools aimed at producing a governing 
type : they aimed, that is to say, at mak- 
ing the boys resemble those who con- 
trolled the policy of the country. The 
•education of other classes — if education 
it could be called — ^was designed to make 
them submissive, content with their 
station in life, acquiescent in social ine- 


qualities, believing that apparent injus- 
tices had been decreed by a beneficent 
Providence. The purpose of all such 
systems of education is very obvious. It 
aims at producing two well-differentiated 
types of masters and slaves — masters who 
have no doubts as to their right to com- 
mand and slaves who never question 
their duty to obey. The power of educa- 
tion is such that a system of masters and 
slaves can be prolonged for centuries 
before it is effectively questioned. An 
aristocracy which can produce a sufficient 
network of theory to be woven round the 
struggling limbs of the young can often 
succeed in keeping them enmeshed 
throughout their later life. The old aris- 
tocracy of birth had its theory. The 
newer aristocracy of wealth developed an 
ethic and an economics which has left it 
hitherto practically undisturbed. The 
still newer aristocracy of officialdom is 
rapidly generating a morality of submis- 
sion to the State, which may grow before 
long into a superstition as dire as the 
belief in the sacredness of private 
property. 

Those who have the principles of de- 
mocracy at heart will not aim at produc- 
ing in others a character and a morality 
which they would scorn to possess them- 
selves. The Golden Rule is as applicable 
in education as elsewhere. “ Educate 
others as you would wish to have been 
educated yourself.’' That is the genera- 
tive principle of wisdom in education. It 
is very different from another principle 
with which it might be confounded — 
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namely, Educate others to be as like 
yourself as possible,” for you certainly 
would not wish them to have the power 
of educating you into likeness to them. 
What we all desire for ourselves is to be 
so educated as to develop our own talents, 
our own capacity for realising our own 
fundamental purposes. We wish to be 
filled with the kind of hope that gives 
courage in difficult enterprises and with 
the kind of knowledge that makes 
difficult enterprises feasible. We do not 
wish to be taught submission to others 
except in so far as others are leading us 
towards the realisation of our own aims. 

The eighteenth century, which was far 
less skilled in hypocrisy than our more 
sophisticated age, used to avow frankly 
that its purpose in education was to 
break a child’s will. We no longer avow 
that we wish to break a child’s will. In 
our dealings with children we do not as a 
rule endeavour to produce submission 
through despair : this method is re- 
served for criminals, especially Christians. 
In our dealings with the young we have 
now a far subtler method. We instil dis- 
belief, doubt, cynicism. We cause them 
to think that hopes of a better world are 
idle dreams and can be shown to be im- 
possible by a little hard thought. We put 
before them an ideal of security through 
acquiescence in the status quo. Within 
the child’s own nature we find treacher- 
ous allies in laziness and a sluggish 
imagination. The one spur to action 
which we encourage is the spirit of com- 
petition within the existing framework 
of society, the spirit of a crowd of 
children scrambling for pennies thrown 
fiom a balcony. By keeping alive this 
spirit of competition, our rulers, the great 
financiers and journalists, succeed in pre- 
venting any combination against them. 
Even the working man who thinks him- 
self a revolutionary tends, at least in this 
country, to respect or despise other 
working men in proportion to their 
income. Combination between the 
skilled and the unskilled is difficult ; com- 
bination between men and women, when 
it occurs, is brief and precarious except 
in a few trades. The only purpose in 
which a whole nation is at one is competi- 
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tion with other nations. In regard to its 
internal purposes competition makes a 
united effort impossible. 

Economic systems and educational 
systems work hand in hand. It is im- 
possible to say which is the cause and 
which is the effect. If either is changed, 
it will in the long run lead to a change in 
the other, which will react in its turn 
upon the first. Some people will say that 
the economic structure of a society is the 
first cause of everything else that happens 
in that society ; others urge that those 
who desire any great change must begin 
with education. Both these views seem 
to me unduly simple. An economic 
system cannot last if it conflicts seriously 
with men’s idea of right, and if education 
can affect men’s idea of right, it can in 
the long run affect the economic system. 
On the other hand, the economic system 
determines who shall have the control of 
education, and therefore to a great extent 
determines what ideal shall be put before 
the young. All human affairs are inter- 
connected, and improvements have to be 
in all directions simultaneously if they are 
to have any stability. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that education is among the 
most important means of reform, and 
that no improvement can be lasting unless 
it is embodied in quite different ideals of 
education from those which now prevail. 
In educating a child it is possible to re- 
gard it in two entirely different ways^ 
One may regard it as a tool, or as an 
independent unit with a life and growth 
of its own. Many people would acqui- 
esce nominally in the second way of 
regarding a child without really realising 
how much is involved or how far such a 
principle takes us from the accepted 
standards of morality. Indeed, it may 
be said that nine-tenths of what currently 
passes as morality consists of precepts 
designed to make the individual a con- 
venient tool for promoting the life either 
of the community or of some privileged 
class. The principle of treating a human 
being as an independent unit with a life 
and growth of his own is one which may 
seem, when we first begin to think out 
its implications, so anarchic as to be 
utterly impracticable and subversive. I 
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think a deeper study will remove this 
first impression, but it will never bring 
us back to the comfortable morality 
w’hich is always willing to distort the 
individual in order to make him fit more 
easily into his place in the pattern of 
society. 

One of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting an educator who wishes not to 
limit the child’s freedom is concerned 
with the creation of habits. The bulk of 
education — intellectual, moral, and phys- 
ical— has consisted in just this. The 
powders of speech and writing consist 
entirely in acquired habits, and the same 
is true wfith most more advanced know- 
ledge. Many instructors would consider 
that by forming habits they have accom- 
plished their whole duty by the child. On 
the other hand, artists, founders of reli- 
gions, and other subversive people always 
decry habit. It is clear that if we are 
seeking the freest and most complete 
development of the child we must some- 
how’ find a middle course between these 
two extreme view’s. Whoever wishes to 
succeed in any difficult enterprise w’ill 
teach himself a certain number of habits 
of a kind wffiich he feels to be useful for 
this purpose. Childhood is the best 
period for acquiring habits, because it is 
the period wffieii human beings are still 
malleable and when the instinct of imita- 
tion is most alive. For this reason the 
educator, whether he wishes it or not, is 
perfectly certain to instil habits into the 
children with whom he deals. But habits, 
though they are essential to capacity, are 
very often fatal to freedom. It is the 
growth of habit more than anything else 
that renders most old men useless and 
even pernicious, because they cannot 
adapt their thoughts to new conditions. 
It is the strength of habitual opinion that 
makes people unable to accept new truths, 
however conclusive may be the evidence 
in their favour. It is the habit of com- 
mand, in those in authority, which makes 
them become impatient of opposition and 
prone to punish those who try to warn 
them against impending errors. In all 
these ways habits do harm as soon as 
men become their slaves, and hardly 
anyone can hope not to be the slave of 
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habit when middle life has been reached. 

But habits are so necessary that a wise 
educator will not seek the impossible 
ideal of dispensing with them. He will 
seek only to make them subject to an ulti- 
mate control by something which may be 
called reason, or vision, or a life-giving 
hope. At bottom what is wanted to pre- 
vent the tyranny of habit is the very same 
thing which is wanted in order to produce 
that kind of moral discipline that comes 
from within rather than the kind that 
is merely imposed by authority. Self- 
discipline can only be achieved in its best 
form by those who have some dominant 
constructive desire of a kind which gives 
a purpose to their life as a whole. 

Discipline in the external sense consists 
in obedience to authority. One sees it in 
its most complete form in the Army. The 
process of military drill is the process of 
instilling certain motor habits so firmly 
upon the body of the soldier that what he 
thinks and feels becomes of no import- 
ance, because his movements respond 
automatically to the word of command. 
So potent is this influence that it is often 
found possible to take soldiers straight 
out of one army into a hostile army and 
make them fight for their enemies with 
the same disregard of death with which 
they previously fought for their friends. 
Something of the same sort happens with 
the docile wage-earner. He does not ask 
himself what is the purpose of the work 
upon which he is engaged : he merely 
performs it obediently, without thinking. 

This habit of obedience has been much 
praised by moralists, who have generally 
belonged in sympathy to the governing 
classes. But the discipline involved is 
not of a sort which any person who values 
self-development can praise, for it con- 
sists essentially in a subordination of the 
thinking to the unthinking part of a 
man’s nature. The sort of discipline that 
is to be valued is the sort that results 
from a man’s own realisation that the 
things he cares for cannot be achieved 
if he yields to every mood and every pass- 
ing whim, but only if he has a certain 
consistency of action, which <iemands a 
considerable exercise of will. I believe 
that all education, in so far as it is of real 
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value, can proceed entirely through the 
child’s own will without the need of im- 
posing the alien will of the teacher. What 
ia necessary for this purpose is to bring 
education into relation with the child’s 
own desires. I do not say that every 
child can in this way be induced to learn 
everything that is now taught, but I do 
say that what a child will not learn in thi-s 
way is probably not worth his learning. 
All of us who have been taught by tradi- 
tional methods have been compelled to 
learn many things which appeared to us 
not worth knowing and totally uninte- 
resting, but I think very few of us could 
say truthfully that the knowledge ac- 
quired in this way has proved of any 
value to us whatever except for such 
purely incidental purposes as the passing 
of examinations. Nor do I think that the 
discipline inspired by fear is a discipline 
of any great value in later life. In pro- 
portion as fear is removed such discipline 
is also removed. The man who has been 
an obedient son will be a tyrannical 
father. 

The true source of discipline, as of 
everything else that is of value in the 
world, is not fear but hope, difficult hope 
— hope inspired by strong desire and by 
the intelligence which strong desire 
creates. The way to instil discipline of 
the kind that comes from within is to 
make children sensitive to good and evil, 
acutely conscious that nine-tenths of the 
evil in the world is wholly unnecessary, 
and that the good is capable of absolutely 
boundless increase. 

At present a very great deal is done to 
make people conscious of impotence, and 
therefore patient of evils which they 
would never tolerate if they realised that 
it is in their power to prevent them. In 
this way generous hopes are checked and 
all imaginative vision is discouraged. 
What is called moral discipline results 
mainly, in the world as it now is, from 
fear of disapproval, and therefore de- 
pends upon the expectation of detection. 
The criminal law, public opinion, and 
tittle-tattle are engines of public tyranny, 
means by which a society which has not 
succeeded in making itself loved can 
nevertheless secure that most people’s 


actions shall not be inconvenient to it. 
With a different education and freer insti- 
tutions, an attitude of love towards others 
would become very much more common, 
and there would be no need of the motive 
of fear to prevent the kind of actions 
which are now punished. The moral dis- 
cipline, which is now externally secured 
through fear, would then be internally 
secured by a positive desire for the ends 
which it serves. 

Men cannot live as isolated units, 
since gregariousness is part of our 
instincts. Very few people can live suc- 
cessfully a life which thwarts any strong 
instinct permanently or fundamentally. 
But in a free society, such as could 
easily be created, the opposition between 
self-love and love of others would be very 
much rarer than it is at present. The 
instinctive realisation that the society, 
friendship, and co-operation of others is 
necessary to one’s own development 
makes a natural basis for the reconcilia- 
tion of personal and social desire. But 
so long as men are willing to take a short 
cut through fear and authority to a 
purely external harmony, so long the 
really valuable harmony that springs 
from within, and is only possible to free 
men, will not be realised. 

The application of these ideas to the 
practice of education is not very difficult, 
and has already been effected by some 
teachers to a very great extent. I think 
it is true that the successful practice of 
education along such lines is only pos- 
sible for those who themselves have the 
spirit which it is hoped to inspire in the 
young. There must be a certain instinc- 
tive love of those who are to be taught. 
There must be a belief in the value to them 
of what they are to learn. There must be 
a conviction that they, or most of them, 
can be made to feel this value. There 
must be patience and a certain natural 
cheerfulness. Not many people at present 
have all these qualities. Overwork and 
competition stimulate envy, jealousy, and 
an instinctive feeling that other people 
are one’s enemies. But there is no reason 
why this should be so, and if the men and 
women who have the kind of qualities 
that I have described are able to devote 
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themselves to education, they will enor- 
mously increase the number of those in 
the next g-eneration who will have similar 
qualities. I do not myself believe that 
it is very important to discuss systems 
and methods. I believe that those who 
have the right spirit, if they are given a 
free hand, will develop a right method. 
It is the spirit that matters in this, as in 
everything else that is important. 

Unfortunately there is the very greatest 
difficulty, owing to political reasons, in 
procuring, for those who desire to edu- 
cate in the spirit which I have described, 
any opportunity for what they wish to 
do. Education is mainly in the hands of 
the State or the great institutions subser- 
vient to the State. Its chief purpose is 
to maintain the status quo, and it is 
therefore largely devoted to producing 
timidity, fear, and hatred. It is much to 


be hoped that those who desire to preserve 
and increase what exists in the way of 
education in freedom for freedom will 
combine to preserve and create institu- 
tions independent of the State, where 
parents who are out of sympathy with the 
prevailing ideas can feel reasonable 
security that their children will grow up 
undistorted. Such institutions cannot at 
first be numerically very great, but if they 
have anything like the success that they 
ought to have in producing good human 
beings, their example ought soon to 
spread, and ultimately to convert even 
the State. The period immediately fol- 
lowing the war will be one when people 
will be in the mood for experiments, and 
I hope that it will not be allowed to pass 
without some great and serious effort to 
preserve and extend what exists in the 
way of a really humane education. 


“ All you have to do is to take the marble of the lower self and, with the chisel 
of will and the hammer of thought, to cut away the matter that prevents the Beau- 
tiful within you from being seen ; to let the God within you shine out in glory and 
lighten the world in which you live. ’ ’ 


“God’s thought makes universes; your thought makes yourself, the one 
creative force, the one thing by which you shape, mould, build character. Thought 
everywhere is the creative agent and the road for the evolution of the soul.” — 

Annie Besant 



WHERE CHILDREN PLAY 

By CeCILY M. RUTLST 

Mrs. Rutley here describes an Evening Play Centre. Next month she 'will tell us about a Vacation School. 
The illustrations are kindly lent by the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 

I 

T O have no nursery but the stairs things that tend towards physical, mental, 
of a poor dwelling-house, no and spiritual growth, which can only be 
playground after school hours really learnt properly from play? And if 
but the streets, no toys but a a child does not learn to play while he is 
few marbles and some pieces of wood and young, he is not very likely to learn when 



The Centre Makes Careworn Children Happy 

rag dressed up to represent a doll — that, his schooldays are over and the strenuous 

surely, is a sad enough state for little toil for his daily bread begins. Small 

souls evolving upon their upward way ! wonder that the men and women of the 

What chance is there for them in that very poor have such careworn faces and 

most impressionable of all periods — child- joyless hearts, and look for their amuse- 

hood — for learning those hundred and one fnents and recreation in coarse cinemas, 
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low music-halls, public-houses, and other 
unhealthy channels if they have never been 
helped to seek them anywhere else. 

It was to do something towards re- 
medying this pitiable state of things that 
jNIrs. Humphry Ward — a woman 
“ mighty of heart, mighty of mind, mag- 
nanimous,” indeed, Ruskin would have 
called her — with eyes that ” see” and a 
mind that “ understands,” and, above all, 
a great deep love for the child, started in 
1897 a Recreation School at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
where children could come in the evenings 
after school hours and play. Eight years 
later, in 1905, Mrs. Ward founded the 
Evening Play Centres Committee, under 
which twenty-one Play Centres exist in 
London to-day. 

What is a Play Centre? It is not easy 
to give a vivid description of one in words- 
It needs to be actually visited to be really 
understood. But I will do my best. If 
you will come with me this evening I will 
try and show you something of the won- 
derful work that is being done. 

It is approaching 5.30 on a winter’s 
afternoon. It Is raining slightly and 
rather cold. The children of the classes 
more fortunate in respect of this world’s 
goods are already Indoors enjoying their 
tea round a cosy fire. Afterwards they 
will romp happily till bedtime, or mother 
will come into their bright, warm nursery 
and tell them tales. 

But in the neighbourhood where we are 
going most of the children are still out. 
Let us stop this dirty, ragged little fellow 
and ask him why he is not yet indoors. 

“ Mother ain’t come ’ome yet, an’ she’s 
got the key. She don’t come ’ome till 
seven,” is the reply. 

Father works later still, or stops at the 
public-house, so Tommy and half a dozen 
brothers and sisters of various ages will 
be roaming the streets for several hours 
yet. 

We question another child — a little girl, 
pale-faced and dark-eyed, and shivering 
In her thin, scanty frock. The answer is 
more piteous still. “ I ain’t got no ’ome. 
We lives on the stairs.” 

Yes ! There are some houses where 
every tiny room is occupied by a different 
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family, and the stairs are let out to two 
or three other families as well. This 
sounds rather like fiction. It is, alas ! 
honest fact. And what houses ! Scarcely 
worthy of the name. Certainly not fit to 
bear the sacred name of “home.” The 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field 
are better housed than these little ones 
whom the Master loves. It was for chil- 
dren such as these that the Play Centres 
were opened. 

We leave the main thoroughfare, with 
its stalls and barrows, pawnshops and 
cheap food stores, and turn down a side 
street. Halfway down there is a large 
Council school, and its lighted windows 
look quite cheerful after the dismalness 
without. There is a good deal of noise in 
the playground. Now a bell rings and 
there is silence, and a motley group of 
girls, big and little, and infants, line up 
as though they were going into school. 

We will go through this door into the 
big hall. Here, down the centre, some 
girls are standing up, holding aloft large 
oblong pieces of white cardboard, each 
of which bears one of the following in- 
scriptions in large black letters : Painting, 
Quiet Games, Needlework, Dancing, 
Story-telling. 

Another bell rings, and the children 
troop in from the playground outside. 
They look at the boards, then line up 
behind that occupation which they have 
chosen for the first half of the evening. 
When all have chosen, and are ready, 
music begins, and the children march 
away to different classrooms, only the 
dancers staying behind in the hall. 

It is delightful to watch this dancing 
It is a revelation of what may be achieved 
with thick clodhoppetty boots ; boots not 
worthy of the name, so worn and thread- 
bare are they; and, in many cases, no 
boots at all. But dainty dancing slippers 
are not missed. The children manage 
quite well without. It is the spirit of 
the dance that matters most, and they 
have caught that. In and out, up and 
down, to and fro, they go, tripping it 
quite gracefully and daintily many of 
them, and certainly no morris dances or 
singing games of Merrie England have 
ever been more heartily enjoyed than 
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these to-night. And when the music 
stops, the children, hot and tired, but, oh ! 
so enthusiastic, clamour eagerly for more. 

Things are somewhat different in the 
Quiet Games Room, though here there is 
every bit as much zest displayed as in the 
hall. And you may well ask, “ Why are 
these games called ‘ quiet ’? ” For all 
sorts of queer sounds come from different 
corners of the room — little squeals of de- 
light over a good move, a good-natured 
laugh over an opponent’s false step, and 
every now and again triumphant cries of 


you must come quietly, please, so as not 
to disturb it. Walk on tiptoe, and shut 
the door, if possible, without a sound. 
Anyone who is at all acquainted with story- 
telling will know how essential it is that 
a story once begun should be finished 
without interruption, or the magic spell 
will be broken, and all the atmosphere of 
fairyland that has been created will be 
spoilt ; for this atmosphere is a very deli- 
cate, filmy substance belonging, as it does, 
to something quite different from the or- 
dinary material things of earth. 



Girls Dancing 


“I’ve won !” But did you ever manage But the children have hardly noticed us. 
to play ludo, halma, spelicans, fish from a They are too far away — hundreds of miles 
magic pond, or race your horses round a and centuries away, in the land of Greece 
cardboard course in absolute silence of long ago — following with breathless 
when you were young ? And the children interest the journeyings of Orpheus to the 
may laugh and talk within just limits as underworld to seek for Eurydice, and still 
much as they please, for though they are more intent on the return journey when 
in a schoolroom, school hours are over, Eurydice is following behind. And when 
and this is the hour of play. Quiet little Orpheus makes his fatal mistake of look- 
groups there are in places, so intent over ing back, and Eurydice vanishes from his 
their particular game that they have sight, cries of tension long suppressed 
hardly noticed that any strangers have escape, and the more sensitive amongst 
come into the room. the children feel a real grief with the 

In the next room there is silence, and master singer for his loss. 
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Does it seem strange to find this won- 
derful old legend told to and appreciated 
by an audience in the slums? It is not 
really so. For it is an all-important fact 
^that in the poorest, the least educated, the 
most depraved among us, there is some- 
thing that, if rightly touched, will respond 
to all that is most beautiful and true. It is 
that spark of the Divine which we all of 
us possess in varying degrees, from the 
merest glimmer until, in those nearing 
perfection, it is becoming an all-pervading 
flame. 

There are books, too, in this room, to 
be looked at and read quietly between the 
spoken tales, and if you watch the eager- 
ness with which the leaves are turned 
over, and the pictures discussed, you re- 
alise something of what a book means to 
a child who has never possessed one of 
her own. 

There are artists in the slums, though 
they may never have been in a wood or 
meadow, or stood beside a stream. Yet 
they paint flowers, and leaves, and fruit, 
with all the insight and intuitive knov/- 
ledge of what is “right” that all true 
artists possess, as you will see if you 
walk round the Painting Room and watch 
what is being done. Some of the work is 
merely “ spldshy,” much of it only 
amateurish, of course; but, artist dr 
“ dabbler,” each is striving after some- 
thing higher than she knows, each is really 
happy, and for a Play Centre that is all 
we ask. 

The Needlework Room has many faith- 
ful devotees. Here the quieter and more 
sober little maidens flock night after 
night, and by steady, regular work ac- 
complish much, knitting, dressing dolls, 
making little garments, and other articles, 
which, when finished, may become the 
worker’s own, not given, but bought on 
the instalment system of contributing a 
halfpenny or a farthing a week, until the 
price of the doll, or pincushion, small 
enough in itself, but great to the pur- 
chaser, is made up. They would not be 
valued half so much were they given 
away. 

A bell rings. It is half-time, and the 
classes break up so that those who like 
may change their occupation for the 
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second part of the evening, but those whO' 
wish may stay on in the same room. 

In one room at the other end of the 
hall a boys’ class is in progress, making 
all sorts of useful articles out of wood 
under the supervision of a master. It is- 
a class of especially deserving boys who- 
come from very bad homes, or who, for 
some other reason, are allowed to attend 
on the girls’ nights as well as on those set 
apart for boys alone. 

Perhaps in the Babies’ Room one 
realises most fully the pathos of childhood 
without toys. No words could ever de- 
scribe the joy of the wee girls and 
diminutive boys as they push or drag 
along little dolls’ perambulators, engines; 
or horses and carts. Up and down, up 
and down the long room they go, a cease- 
less throng, tramping, some of them, unti! 
little feet can w^alk no further. Occasion- 
ally there is a collision, and over go 
engine,, and pramful of dolls. But that is 
all part of the evening’s fun. Dollies are 
gathered up, engine or cart righted, and 
on they go again as gaily as before. Some 
of them sing, some shout, most are mak- 
ing a noise of some kind or another. You 
must not look for silence in the Babies’ 
Room. 

There is no rest for the rocking-horse^ 
All the evening long he is kept upon the 
move, and there are always a number of 
eager little equestrians waiting for a ride. 
There are other occupations for those of a 
quieter frame of mind. At tiny tables, in- 
tiny chairs, sit little boys and girls,, 
threading beads, looking at picture books, 
building with bricks, or puzzle blocks. 
Time at the dolls’ house has to be very 
equally divided out, and there are little 
mothers in the making who will sit the 
whole evening through in blissful rapture^ 
totally oblivious to the babel all around, 
dressing and undressing dolly, putting her 
to bed, and getting her up, and crooning 
her soft little lullabies as they rock her in 
their arms. They cry sometimes, these 
little mothers, when it is time to go home 
and they have to leave their baby behind. 

It is wonderful what a spirit of co- 
operation, of sharing in pleasures, can be 
developed at a Play Centre. When a new 
Centre is opened one of the difficulties to 
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contend against is theft — deliberate and, 
sometimes among the very little ones, un- 
conscious. The children have to realise 
that toys, books, and games are not to 
be taken home. But this trouble soon 
vanishes with a little oversight and care, 
and especially if it can be impressed upon 
these little ignorant, but plastic minds, 
that if they take away a toy there will be 
one less for themselves or somebody else 
to play with to-morrow night. They will 
then also have learnt a lesson in co-opera- 
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that terrible driving force, so evil in its 
eftects upon the bodies, minds, and souls 
of teacher and taught, which is still so 
often employed in many of the Council 
schools in order to keep the children abso- 
lutely silent and hard at work. 

I have heard complaints from teachers 
that the Play Centres upset the children 
for their work. That because the evening 
before they have played in the class room 
they think they can do so the next day. 
This complaint will never be made, neither 



Making Boats 


tion which will stand them in good stead 
all through life. 

At the day schools the children learn to 
work together, at the Play Centres to 
play, and the former might learn much 
from the latter if they would ; not least im- 
portant that free discipline does not mean 
laxity or lawlessness, but that just as 
children will play contentedly and within 
just limits of noise so long as they are in- 
terested and happy, so will they work. 
And when this fact has been fully learnt 
by us we shall come to see the futility of 


will there be any cause for it, when we 
rightly understand the meaning of discip- 
line and the vital connection between work 
and play — that in play the best work is 
often accomplished, and that difficult and 
unattractive work may be achieved with- 
out any detriment to the development of 
effort if a certain amount of the atmo- 
sphere of play is introduced. 

The time will surely come when day 
schools and Play Centre will work in close 
understanding and sympathy. There is 
already a strong link between them, for 
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to the day schools is committed the 
greater part of the work of selection. 
Naturally in a neighbourhood where there 
are several thousand children and only one 
Play Centre all cannot be admitted, and 
the much coveted tickets of admission are 
given first to those children whose homes 
are very poor and whose parents wo-rk 
late, and who, were it not for the Play 
Centre, would be often wandering the 
streets until 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening, 
with no warmth or shelter, and nothing to 
do but get into mischief. 

The week is divided between girls and 
boys. On the boys’ nights the occupa- 
tions vary slightly. There is drill under a 
sergeant in place of dancing, and, when 
it is fine enough, football in the play- 
ground- Instead of needlework there is 
a cobbling class, where the boys mend 
their own boots and shoes. Painting and 
quiet games continue just the same, and 
there is carpentry and woodwork under a 
master. Story-telling, too, is keenly ap- 
preciated, and a roomful of the wildest 
street arabs, of ages ranging from eight 
to fourteen, will sit motionless for a long 
time under the spell of well-told tales. 

On Saturday mornings the playgrounds 
are open under supervision, and here the 
Play Centres meet during the summer 
months, when skipping-ropes, hoops, 
balls, etc., are provided for the older chil- 
dren, and the babies bring some of their 
toys out of doors. 

A woman of experience in the manage- 
ment of large numbers is appointed as 
superintendent for each Centre. But she is 
not of necessity a teacher during the day. 
In fact, it is often very much better if she 
is not, for the great aim of a Play Centre 
is that the atmosphere of school should 
be altogether eliminated. Under her are 
assistants, paid and voluntary. Volun- 
tary helpers are always welcome, if they 
can only come for one or two evenings a 
week, and if there are any members of 
the Order of the Star who have an hour 
or two in the early part of any evening to 
spare, and are anxious to do some really 
useful and delightful work, I would sug- 
gest that they visit a Play Centre, see for 
themselves what is being done, and then, 
if they feel inclined, offer help. 
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The work at a Play Centre is not diffi- 
cult provided one has the power of manag- 
ing a large roomful of children. But so 
long as the children are kept happy and 
occupied the discipline, for the most part, 
takes care of itself. Anyone who can sew 
and who has a little initiative and origin- 
ality can take a sewing-class. Quiet 
games require less skill. Tho'se who love 
art could take a painting class, and the 
gain to the children is very great when 
they are led by someone who is, in how- 
ever small a way, a real “ artist ” him, or 
her, self. So if you loved stories when you 
were a child, and love them still, go to a 
Play Centre and tell some there. The more 
simply and directly a tale is told the 
greater is its effect. If we are not teachers 
by profession so much the better for the 
children and ourselves, and we shall find 
that our work will be amply repaid. For 
the joy we are able to give to these little 
ones will certainly rebound upon our- 
selves. 

There is work, too, at the Play Centres 
for servants of the Star. Where children 
play, young helpers can be just as useful 
as older ones. And servants, too young 
in years as yet to help in any other way, 
would perhaps send some of their books 
and toys, or, better still, take them them- 
selves. A Play Centre’s library is never 
overstocked. Books are expensive, espe- 
cially in these days, and they quickly wear 
out with constant handling night after 
night. Every book and toy given to a 
Play Centre is so much actual pleasure and 
upliftment given to many little brothers 
and sisters journeying along life’s rough 
and difficult way. Only the books should 
not be old-fashioned or dull. It is a great 
mistake to think that because a child is 
poor and uneducated anything will do. As 
a matter of fact, these little ragamuffins of 
the slums are very particular in their 
choice of books. As in story-telling, they 
prefer the best. Books with plenty of pic- 
tures and short stories appeal to them 
most. It is difficult to get interested in a 
long story when you do not come every 
night, and then are not certain of always 
getting the same book. At least, this has 
been my experience of the children’s 
tastes. 
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A great forward step in the Play Centre 
movement has been made this year, 1917, 
another great good coming from the great 
evil of the war. The Board of Education, 
realising the value of organised centres of 
play when streets are abnormaly dark, and 
parents in many cases less able than ever 
to look after their children in the evenings 
themselves, will now make grants “ not 
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London, W.C. ; and the other, Circular 
980, entitled “ ^Memorandum Accompany- 
ing the Regulations for Evening Play 
Centres,” which can be obtained from 
the Board of Education, Whitehall. The 
first deals chiefly with the grant and other 
regulations, and the second with the inner 
working and organisation of a Play 
Centre. Further particulars of the Play 



A Toy Room 


exceeding one half of the approved expen- 
diture ” for the year in aid of Play Centres, 
and has issued two pamphlets on the sub- 
ject which should be read by all interested 
in the movement or desirous of starting a 
Play Centre themselves. The first is 
“ Regulations for Evening Play Centres,” 
price Id., to be obtained from any book- 
sellers, or at Imperial House, Kingsway, 


Centre movement can also be obtained 
from Miss B. Churcher, 25, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 

It is to be hoped that the time will soon 
come when, in the poorest neighbour- 
hoods, at least, there will be enough Play 
Centres to take in every child who wants 
to come. 


[Judge Henry Neil, of Chicago, London, Strand Palace Hotel, is speaking all 
over the country in explanation of the Mothers’ Pension Scheme.] 




TRADES THAT TRANSGRESS 

V.— The Coal Trade 

By G. COLMORE 


T he trades discussed in the pre- 
ceding articles are trades which 
have no mandate from necessity ; 
they need not exist; and then- 
very existence is dependent on transgres- 
sion of the law of love. Kid gloves, 
feathers, tortoise-shell ; man, living not 
by bread alone, does not live at all by any 
of these ; nor by the capturing and caging 
of birds. Fashion, convention and stu- 
pidity demand, command and sustain the 
trades which supply the markets with the 
skins of dead animals, the plumage of 
slain birds and the bodies of living ones ; 
but the needs of man, even the comfort 
and convenience of man, in no way call for 
them. And the harmfulness of these 
trades is not confined to the ways in 
which they directly transgress ; their pur- 
suit has an evil influence upon the com- 
munity ; for the cruelty inseparable from 
them, and the carelessness and ignorance 
of that cruelty, engender both callousness 
to suffering and a willingness to ignore, 
and, by ignoring, to tolerate, certain prac- 
tices and customs in trades which are not 
only in themselves beneficial to mankind 
but essential to civilised conditions. 

One of these trades is the coal trade; 
necessary, indeed indispensable; light, 
warmth, heat, all are dependent on it; 
not the exigencies of fashion or luxury, 
but the needs of everyday life compel its 
pursuit. Yet this trade, too, must be 
numbered amongst the trades that trans- 
gress ; not, indeed, in regard to the 
material which it puts upon the market, 
but in regard to some of the means by 
which that material is procured. It is 
incumbent upon the public to insist that 
this transgression should cease ; a trans- 
gression as unnecessary to the existence 
of the trade as it is prodigal of suffering 
to the animals concerned. 

Selfishness and cupidity deny and con- 
ceal that suffering; callousness condones 


it, ignorance neglects it, and carelessness 
passes it by. Nevertheless, it is there, 
in the coal mines, poignant, hopeless, 
unceasing; and because of denial, be- 
cause of the callousness and carelessness, 
it persists week after week, year after 
year, decade in and decade out. 

There is much in mine life which is con- 
ducive to the infliction of cruelty. Speak- 
ing of the factors which stimulate it, Mr. 
Galsworthy, writing in the Times, defines 
them as being primarily three — an over- 
driven or irritable state of nerves, secrecy, 
and a helpless object. He continues : 

The first of these conditions is always more 
Of less present in mine work, not only because 
of the atmosphere and unnatural environment, 
but also because a certain amount of work has to 
be got through under difiiculties in a certain 
amount of time. The second of these conditions 
is always present to a greater extent than it is 
almost anv where above ground. The third of 
these conditions is obviously present. In 
mines and collieries we have therefore human 
nature, neither better nor worse underground 
than it is above, working continually under 
circumstances m which the three primary fos- 
tering conditions of cruelty are present. We 
have, in fact, a frima facie case for supposing 
— all other things being equal — ^that there must 
be more cruelty in the treatment of animals 
underground than on the surface. It would be, 
indeed, a miracle if there were not. The 
existence of these three primary conditions in 
perpetual combination renders this conclusion, 
apart from all factual evidence, as inevitable 
as a chemical equation. Added to this we have 
the fact that herbivorous animals, accustomed 
to daylight, are kept from the age of four to 
the age at which they are about to die in a 
place where no green thing of any sort can 
grow, where the air is strange and dark, 
where it never rains and the sun does not 
shine. And, further, we have those occasional 
catastrophies, such as that which so nearly did 
to death the unfortunate three hundred horse.s 
in Clydach Vale. 

The cruelties which Mr. Galsworthy 
suggests in the above passage, as well as 
the facts which he names, are rampant 
in many mines, and continue unchecked 
and uncombated ; for not only are the 
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conditions conducive to its existence, but 
the attitude of those in authority is too 
often callous, if not positively brutal. The 
pit ponies, working in unending night — 
for, descending into the darkness of the 
underground world, they never again see 
the light of day — work unfed or underfed, 
with maimed limbs, with wounded, 
strained bodies, with sore or blinded 
eyes, work till they drop, many of them 
from sheer weariness. And they die 
thus, from ill treatment, from overwork, 
from the wretchedness of their conditions 
because people do not care ; because in 
the sunlit world up above people are too 
thoughtless and too selfish to care ; 
because in the dark world in which they 
agonize and perish, commercialism cares 
only for itself. “ Oh, never mind,” said 
a deputy manager, speaking of the ex- 
haustion and death of the horses, “ what 
kills one buys another.” 

It is not wonderful then that there arc 
instances — instances of undoubted au- 
thenticity, and many in number — of 
ponies blinded, wounded, and maimed by 
pit boys in a fit of temper ; not wonderful 
even that there should be an instance of 
a pony whose tongue was torn out of its 
mouth, and who, in its agony, was worked 
all day. It would seem as if the boys 
who have charge of the ponies must be 
fiends, as if they, responsible for the 
ponies and their work, were also respon- 
sible for their sufferings. Yet pit boys 
are no worse than other boys ; not they it 
is who are solely or even primarily to 
blame for what the ponies endure ; but a 
system which treats flesh and blood as 
mere machinery, which demands from 
living sensitive beings not the amount of 
work they are able to give, but the very 
uttermost that can be exacted from over- 
taxed strength, cowed spirit, beaten, ex- 
hausted, suffering bodies. For the pit 
boys, on pain of their own blame, punish- 
ment or dismissal, have to get a certain 
amount of work out of the ponies in a 
given time ; the work exceeds the 
measure of the ponies’ strength, and 
flogging, hitting over the eyes, cruelty of 
divers kinds is resorted to in order to 
accomplish the task. A hateful task it is ; 
no wonder that irritated nerves lead to 


outbursts of frantic temper; no wonder 
that when compassion is made impossible 
cruelty has its way. I quote from letters 
cited by Mr. Francis A. Cox in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘The Pit Pony,” pub- 
lished by the Equine Defence League : 

The pony driver has a case, you know, after 
all. He IS between the devil and the deep sea. 
The men at the coal face are paid on contract 
price. The lad and his horse have always 
more men to keep going than is possible. They 
curse the lad and report him to the manager, 
who may also curse him and give him the sack. 
You can’t afford to be slow in a pit ; profits have 
to be made somehow. These lads shed many 
tears, and I honestly tell you that the very 
worst time of ray life was as a pony driver. 

Some of the boys love their horses, but if the 
horses are good ones they are worked to death, 
and the boys thrash their horses — do any- 
thing — to get the stuff out — must do this, or the 
bullie-dog of a corporal is ready to report 
them, and they get the sack at the pit and a 
good thrashing at home. 

To show the amount of work the ponies 
have to do, I quote again. 

When I was “ putting,” I had a pony work- 
ing day and night. It would go out of the stable 
at 6 a.m. and return at 4 p.m. I was working 
night-shift, and I had to take that pony out two 
hours afterwards for ten hours, so that it was 
working twenty-nine hours and resting four 
hours. My neighbour told me he was driving a 
pony down a pit not far from here and that pony 
worked day and night for four shifts on day 
and six on night. , . . The pony was unable 
to do its work, so my neighbour told the 
manager, and he exclaimed, “ Oh, he has made 
as much as will buy another or two like him ! ” 

I have known horses to leave the stables on 
Monday morning at 6.45, working desperately 
hard till 4 p.m. (during which time they have 
neither food nor drink). They would at 4 be 
taken to the stables till 9.45, brought out again 
till 6 a.m., took again to the stable for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then sent out again 
till 4 p.m. Many horses work hard for seventy 
hours in the six days with neither food or drinks 
except when in the stables. The consequence 
is they are most cruelly thrashed because they 
were under their work. 

These quotations give glimpses into 
the lives and sufferings of the ponies 
used in the coal trade. Not in all pits is 
gross cruelty -a commonplace; there are 
some — a few — in which the animals are 
considered and cared for; and that being 
so, the question arises, “ Why not in 
all? ” Many reasons might be given In 
reply — custom, callousness, greed; but 
the main reason is the reason which lies 
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at the root of all the transgressions of 
the trades that transgress — the careless- 
ness of the public. There are individual 
men and women doing their best, working 
their hardest to do away with the shame- 
less and shameful cruelty in the mines, 
but unless they are backed up by public 
opinion that cruelty cannot be conquered. 
According to the annual report of the 
Equine Defence League for 1916 there are 
still only eight inspectors, and the mines 
number 3,300 and the ponies and horses 
73,600. Inspection, considering these 
numbers, is a farce. 

And yet the cruelty need not be. It is 
more than doubtful whether pit ponies 
and horses need to be. At the annual 
meeting of the Equine Defence League, 
held in October, 1915, Mr. Cox states 
that as a result of lengthy and thorough 
investigation of the subject of haulage in 
mines, he had come to the conclusion that 
machinery could be substituted for horses 
and ponies. “ Mechanically,” said he, ” it 
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could be done.” But he goes on : “ I am 
not considering, nor am I qualified to 
consider, how a proposal to accomplish 
such a reform by compulsion would affect 
the colliery interest or how it would re- 
gard it, but, of course, it is obvious that 
we should have to encounter an opposi- 
tion similar to that which Wilberforce 
encountered in the liberation of the 
slaves.” 

Opposition? Yes, indeed, for though 
indifference prevails in regard to abuses, 
opposition to reform, when the reform 
conflicts with commercial interests, is 
mighty and strenuous. Yet it could be 
overcome if only the public cared, if the 
knowledge of the evil could be spread 
abroad, if the determination to do away 
with it could be aroused and strength- 
ened. It is for each one of us to spread the 
knowledge, to appeal to the public heart, 
arouse the public conscience. “ Whoso 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin.” 
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T he Herald of the Star is the 
official organ of the Order of the 
Star in the East, and not of any 
one section of it. That Order, as 
its members well know, has branches in 
most of the countries of the world, and 
the Herald circulates in all the countries 
in which the Order has branches. It does 
not take sides in the political questions 
agitating the countries in which it circu- 
lates, any more than the Order itself does, 
though it encourages the expression of all 
sorts of views in its columns. In repub- 
lishing the following communication from 
Mrs. Besant, which originally appeared in 
New India of June 15, 1917, the editorial 
board feel they are not departing from 
their proper attitude of reserve, although, 
no doubt, that communication is political 
in character, and deals with a question 
which Is primarily the concern of the 
British Empire alone — though in ultimate 
analysis it is the concern of all humanity. 
Mrs. Besant is now suffering internment 


besides other pains and penalties for her 
actions, and she is being strongly attacked 
from many sides, and it is only right that 
the official organ of the Order should be 
employed to enable its members, of what- 
ever nationality, to learn, on the best of 
authority, the motives which have led 
their Protector to come into conflict with 
the Indian Government. 

TO MY BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN 
INDIA 

By ANNIE BESANT 

7 wrote this to leave behind me, when I thought 
I was going to Ooty. Now, as I have to see 
H .E. the Governor to-morrow, I think it is safer 
to -print it io-day, leU I should he interned and 
unable to speak. Annie Besa.nt 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Thus spake one who faced the fiery furnaces of 
trial, and who faltered neither in faith nor in 
courage. It is ours to-day to face a powerful 
autocracy, determined to crush out all resistance 
to its will, and that will is to prevent India from 
gaining Self-Government, or Home Rule, in the 
Reconstruction of the Empire after the War. 

The National Congress has declared, in con- 
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junction with the All-India Muslim League, that 
India must be lifted from the position of a 
Dependency to that of an equal partner in th^* 
Empire. To that end they drafted a scheme of 
reforms which proposed that the Legislative 
Councils should be much enlarged and elected 
on as broad a basis as possible, with a four- 
fifths majority oi elected members, and that 
control of taxation and expenditure — the power 
of granting or refusing supply — should be placed 
m the hands of this Legislative Council, so 
as to subordinate the Executive to the Legis- 
lative Council. This is the feature of the 
scheme specially selected by H.E. the Gover- 
nor of Madras for reprobation, and although 
it had been planned — in consonance with the 
practice of civilised nations — by the most 
responsible public men in the country, ani 
accepted by the great mass of popularly elected 
delegates at the Lucknow National Congress and 
the Muslim League, 1916, His Excellency was 
pleased to aver that no Indian with knowledge 
of affairs would endorse it, and this soon after it 
had been endorsed by Mr. Madhava Rao, C.I E., 
late Dewan of Travancore, Mysore, and Baroda. 

The difference of opinion between the Governor 
of Madras and the large majority of educated 
Indians is a small matter ; but the resolution to 
crush Home Rule by force is a very serious one. 
It is practically proposed to strangle by violence 
the political educative propaganda the Congress 
ordered its own Committees, the Home Rule 
Leagues, and other similar public bodies to 
carry on. We are therefore faced by the alterna- 
tive of disobeying the mandate of the country or 
that of the Governor of Madras, an alternative 
which has been faced in the past by all countries 
which suffer under autocracies, and which India 
— the last great civilised country to be subjected 
to autocracy, save those under the Central 
Powers in Europe — has now to face. For myself, 
as a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, I elect to obey the mandate of the country, 
in preference to that of the Governor of Madras, 
which has no moral justification behind it, which 
outrages British law and custom, and imposes 
an unwarrantable, and, I believe, an illegal, 
restriction on the fundamental Rights of Man. 
I know that this resolution of mine, setting my- 
self against the strongest autocracy in the world 
in the midst of a disarmed and helpless people, 
will seem to most an act of madness, but by 
such acts of madness nations are inspired to 
resist oppression. Others will scoff at it as an 
easy martyrdom, deliberately courted; they have 
already done so, to discount it beforehand, they 
who could not face exclusion from Government 
House, let alone the loss of liberty, the seizure 
of property, and the exclusion from public life, 
which has been my one work and joy for forty- 
three years. When I was twenty-five, I wrote, 
anonymously, my first Freethought pamphlet, 
and within a year, as I refused to attend the 
Sacrament I had ceased to believe in, I was 
turned out by my husband from his home. I 
did not then, and do not now, blame him, for 
the position of a Vicar with a herectic wife was 


impossible, and his friends urged him to the 
step._ At twenty-six, at the end of July, 1S74, 
I joined the National Secular Society, for the 
first time heard Mi. Bradlaugh lecture on 
August 2, and received my certificate of member- 
ship and had an interview with him a day or 
two later. On August 30 I wrote my first article 
in the National Reformer , and continued to write 
in it regularly, till he died in 1S91. My real 
public life dates from my first public lecture on 
“ The Political Status of Women,” for the 
Co-operative Institute in August, 1874. 

Since then ray life has been given wholly to 
the service of the public, as I have seen service, 
so that the deprivation of the liberty to render 
service is the greatest loss that can befall me, 
I know that the selfish and the unpatriotic can- 
not realise this, but those who have a similar 
Dharma, they will understand Apart from 
the joy of service, life has no attractions for me, 
save the happiness that flows from a few deep 
and strong personal attachments. To surrender 
liberty and touch with those I love is to me worse 
than death. But to live free and with them, a 
coward and dishonoured, a traitor to Dharma 
and to India, would be hell. I take the easier 
path. 

Those who rob me of liberty will try to blacken 
me, in order to escape shame for themselves. The 
Defence of India Act was never intended to be 
used to prevent public political speech, free from 
all incitement to or sugpstion of violence, and 
accompanied with no disturbance of any kind. 
My paper could have been stopped by the Press 
Act, by forfeiture of security and confiscation of 
press. But the Government is afraid to face the 
High Court, which has already pronounced its 
former procedure to be illegal. An autocracy 
is ever afraid of law, and hence the Govern 
ment takes the step of shutting me up — a 
cowardly course — and hopes to prevent any 
public protest by striking down all who resist 
it. The Defence of India Act is being used to 
suppress all political agitation of an orderly 
character, so that it may pretend to England 
that India is silent and indifferent. 

Sir Subramania’s brave action, followed by 
those of the Hon. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
the Hon. Mr. V. K. Ramanujachariar (chairman 
of the Kumbakonam Municipality), the Hon. Mr. 
B. V. Narasimha Iyer, Dewan Bahadur L. A. 
Govindaraghavier, Messrs. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyar of Madura 
(Public Prosecutor and Pleader), with the effec- 
tive letter of Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao, defend- 
ing the Congress and League scheme against the 
strictures of the Governor— these all show the 
spirit of Madras, and will, I feel sure, be 
followed by many others of this city, now scat- 
tered far and wide over the country enjoying 
their well-won holiday, and unconscious of what 
is being done so cleverly by the Executive in 
their absence. If any attempt be made to justify 
my internment by pretence of my entering into 
or cognisance of any conspiracy, or communica- 
tion with the enemy, I fling the lie in the 
slanderers’ teeth. I know that some postcards 
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with my portrait, purporting to come from Ger- 
many, and .said to be seditious, have been sent 
to friends. I have been told of them, but have 
not seen a copy. They may have been fabricated 
m Germany, or by the C.I.D. here, but I have 
nothing to do with them. 

If it be said that I have carried on a “ cam- 
paign of calumny,” which I utterly deny, the 
fault lies with Lord Pentland, who could, once 
again, have forfeited my security and confiscated 
my press. But then his Advocate-General would 
have had to prove it in Court and before the 
Privy Council, and that he could not do. It 
is easy for a Governor, if he has no scruples, to 
calumniate a person from the safe security of a 
Council meeting at Ooty, and then to lock up 
the calumniated. .Such is the natural course of 
an irresponsible autocrat. 

Such men, to protect them.selvcs, as we saw 
in the case of Sir Reginald CTadock, having 
silenced their victims, proceed to blacken and 
defame them before the world. How else can 
they justify themselves? When the dry facts as 
to poverty, starvation, over-taxation, illiteracy, 
are stated, they are calumny.” My little book, 
India — a Nation wa.s stopped because it stated 
them. It was “ calumny.” To say that the 
average life period in India is 23.5, that in 
England it is 40, in New Zealand 60, is 
‘‘calumny.” To publish a table of literacy in 
England, Japan, Russia, Baroda, and British 
India is “calumny.” To show that the raised 
assessment on land in one district was balanced 
that same year in the increased debt of the 
raiyats to the sowcars is “ calumny.” To show 
by these and many other facts that the autocracy 
in India is is not even efficient is “ calumny.” 
To quote ancient books to show the state of the 
country in the pre-British days is “ calumny ” 
— if it shows widespread prosperity and wealth ; 
if it tells of raids and wars, then it is history. 

Let them talk as they will; they “come and 
go, impermanent.” But Lord Pentland — a good 
but weak man, driven into tyranny by strong 
and ruthless men, like Messrs, Gillman and 
Davidson, our real rulers — will have to answer 
for his actions before the Indian public, before 
the British democracy, before history, which 
records the struggles for Liberty, and before 
God, Will his conscience be as clear as mine? 

I hear, but gossip is unreliable, that to avoid 
internment I shall be told either to go to 
England or to promise to abstain from political 
speaking and writing. I shall do neither. I do 
not run away from a struggle into which I have 
led others and leave them in the middle of the 
field. Our work has been wholly constitu- 
tional; there has been no threat, no act of 
violence; in nothing has the law been trans- 
gressed. We believed that we were living under 
the Crown of Great Britain and had the consti- 
tutional right of speech and law-abiding agita- 
tion for reforms in the system of Government 
under winch we live. Still, we were aware that 
we were living under an autocracy, which first 
punishes and then issues orders forbidding the 
act punished, and we took the risk ; for the risk 
was personal, whereas the suppression of free 
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Speech means secret conspiracy leading to revo- 
lution, in which many suffer. I have often 
pointed out that in India liberty and property 
can be confiscated by Executive Order, and that 
therefore no man is safe ; an Executive Order 
foifeited my security and deprived me of 
another Rs. 10,000. Now an Executive Order 
deprives me of my liberty. It is well. The world 
will learn how India is governed, and that while 
England asks India to fight against autocracy 
in Europe, and drains her of her capital to carry 
on the war, England’s agents use all the methods 
of autocracy in India in order to deceive the 
world into the idea that India is well governed 
and is content. 

What is my crime that, after a long life of 
work for others, publicly and privately, I am to 
be dropped into the modern equivalent of the 
Middle Age oubliette — internment? My real 
crime is that I have awakened in India the 
national self-respect, which was asleep, and have 
made thousands of educated men feel that to be 
content with being a “subject race” is a 
dishonour. Mr Lloyd George said truly that 
Ireland’s discontent was not material, it was due 
to the wounding of national self-respect, and 
therefore could not be cured even by prosperity. 
I have made them feel that to live under an 
autocracy, to dance attendance on Governors and 
Collectors, to be ruled and taxed without their 
own consent, to be told that they were not fit 
to govern themselves, to see young Englishmen 
in the Public Services of their country preferred 
to experienced Indians, to have highly paid Im- 
perial Services for foreigners lording it over less 
well-paid Provincial Services for “ natives ” — 
“natives” being the natural owners of their 
own land — that these and a hundred other like 
things were intolerable and should be ended. 
Life does not consist in money and clothes, in 
motor-cars and invitations to Government 
Houses. Life consists in liberty, in self- 
respect, in honour, in right ambition, in 
patriotism, and in noble living. Where these 
are absent, life is not worth living. It is not the 
life of a man, in the image of God, but of a 
brute, well fed by his owner. 

Thanks to Sir S. Subramania’s courage, he 
and I stand together in the fight for freedom, 
with the advantage, not shared by the other 
members of our gallant little band — who have 
proved their right to be called leaders by spring- 
ing forward to lead in the moment of peril — 
that he is well known in England through his 
work as a High Court Judge and the great 
praise of him by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council ; and he is also personally known 
to His Majesty the Iving-Emperor. No one will 
believe that such a man is an inconsiderable and 
headlong agitator. His arrest, if made, will 
draw English attention to the state of affairs 
here. I also have the advantage of being per- 
sonally v/ell known in the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Australia, Italy, 
Canada, New Zealand, America, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, in the first five personally 
as a fighter for liberty of speech in political 
and social reforms, as a Trade Unionist, a mem- 
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ber of “ the old International,” a Radical, and 
a Socialist, and in the rest by reputation ; in all, 
as a religious teacher. In Russia I am known 
as a membei of the old “ Friends of Russia,” 
associated with Russian exiles in England, in the 
days of Stepniak. None will feel surprised that 
I am carrying on the old fight for freedom, here 
in India. Unless the Government can muzzle 
the whole Indian Press as well as Reuter, the 
news of my internment will run round the world, 
and proclaim how England, fighting for liberty 
in Europe, and posing as its champion, is more 
false to liberty in India than she is even in 
Ireland, is in India an autocracy, naked and 
unashamed, under which neither liberty of per- 
son and speech nor possession of property is 
safe, being at the mercy of “ Executive 
Orders,” and these are discriminating, striking 
at one and leaving another ; some can be ter- 
rorised; some can be bribed; threats are used 
to the timid ; offices or titles are dangled before 
the ambitious. And we are to be punished 
because we stand by the principles for which 
England stands in Europe, and ask peacefully 
and constitutionally for responsible Self-Govern- 
ment which we work for on law-abiding lines. 

For me, I have worked for India in India for 
nearly twenty-four years, and for fourteen years 
before that in England; my Englaiid, India 
and Afghanistan is as outspoken as India — 
a Nation. In India, I have worked for the old 
religions and for Islam and against perversion 
to Christianity ; I have worked for education — 
the Central Hindu College, now the centre of 
the Hindu University, and the Theosophical 
Educational Trust are my witness; I have 
worked for social reform on religious lines; 1 
am still working for all of these, and in addi- 
tion for that which alone can make these safe, 
for Home Rule for India, Self-Government 
within the Empire. 
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Only by winning Home Rule can India secure 
her matei ial prosperity ; only thus can she save 
what is left of her trade, her industries and her 
agriculture, improve them and reap the results 
of her own laboui. The descent of Lever Bros, 
to capture the soap industry, crushing the 
nascent factories in Bombay, Madras and the 
IT.P., is a prophecy of what will happen after 
the war with Imperial Preference — the fierce 
competition of British capitalists on Indian soil 
with Indian industries. It is said that the 
Government are going to sell their soap factory, 
created with Indian money, to Lever Bros., thus 
making it a British industry, but that I cannot 
believe. Lever Bros, is strong enough to crush 
the Indian manufacturers without Government 
help. 

Indian labour is wanted for the foreign firms. 
Indian capital is being drained away by the 
War Loan — which is to bring no freedom to 
India, if the autocracy has its way. Indian 
taxation to pay the interest on the War Loan 
will be crushing. When that comes, India will 
realise why I have striven for Home Rule after 
the war. Only by that can she be saved from 
ruin, from becoming a nation of coolies, toiling 
for the enrichment of others, 

I write plainly, for this is my last word. 1 
go into enforced silence and imprisonment, be- 
cause I love India and have striven to arouse 
her before it was too late. It is better to 
suffer than to consent to wrong. It is better 
to lose liberty than to lose honour. 

I am old, but I believe that I shall see India 
win Home Rule before I die. If I have helped 
ever so little to the realisation of that glorious 
hope, I am more than satisfied. 

God Swe Indu. V.ande 

June 12, 1917. Annie Desint 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
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HE Server contains an extract 

I from a recent letter from Mr. 
Leadbeater about the probable 
workings of the new ceremonial 
Order : 

That Brotherhood (of the Mystic Star) is 
certainly intended to be a part of the Order of 
the Star, and is to be ready to provide Star 
groups or branches with ritual whenever they 
require it. So far as I at present understand, 
I think that it will be the duty of the members of 
this new Brotherhood to learn this beautiful 
ritual, and then be ready to produce it when- 
ever required for any Star meeting within 
reasonable distance ot where they live. 


The Editor then remarks : 

If It is finally decided, as Mr. Leadbeater 
evidently thinks probable, that this new organi- 
sation be affiliated with our Order, it will give 
the opening that many of our members of cere- 
monial instincts have longed for. . , . This 
does not imply, we understand, that our former 
methods of activity are to be abandoned. . . . 

Local Centres should therefore aim to bring 
their present type of work to the greatest possible 
perfection so that when the new work comes it 
may find a smoothly working base upon which 
it can settle without much confusion. 

The following cablegram was received 
at Krotona on the morning of June 24, 
1917, and is published in the July 
Messenger ; 
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Warrington, Los Angeles— Inform your Sec- 
tion President unable receive personal corre- 
spondence. 

Report offic'al matters to Recording Secretary 
ArI‘\, Madras. 

It is clear from this that Mrs. Besant, 
the President of the Theosophical Society, 
is no longer permitted to receive personal 
correspondence. . . . 

Mrs. Besant has written me: “Here 
we have much storm, in which India is 
arising to take her place among the 
nations of the world as a partner in the 
British Empire. The struggle is difficult, 
but the end is sure.” 

That expresses the true statesman's 
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position. When England opens her soul 
to the larger vision, she will see that India 
as a partner will be to her a strength and 
an inspiration, whereas now she is only 
a shackled slave and therefore a weakness 
and a temptation. 

Mrs. Besant’s great effort has been to 
make England see this, and she has been 
made a prisoner of war for her noble 
endeavour. 

In addition to sending protests to Presi- 
dent Wilson and the British Premier, it 
might be helpful for the members also to 
send protests to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the locality of each 
protesting member. A. P. Warington 


FROM A STUDENT’S 
NOTEBOOK 

By E. A. WODEHOUSE 


Nature and Art 

I T has been said that Nature is God’s 
Art. We see it as Nature, and not 
as Art, because we have no standard 
comparison by which to test it. Art, 
as Aristotle remarked, is concerned with 
the contingent. That is to say, it is the 
work of a free choice, selecting among a 
number of possible alternatives. Could we 
but see the alternatives, in the case of 
Nature, then perhaps we should be able 
to view it as an artistic product; we 
should know what had been rejected, and 
what selected, in the shaping of it. We 
should realise that every world, or uni- 
verse, is, after all, only the embodiment 
of a solitary fragment selected out of the 
infinite wealth of the Divine Mind; and 
that, in the planning and building of it, 
the determining principle must be the 
Individuality of its particular Demiurgos, 
just as truly as in any human work of 
Art the shaping force is the individuality 
of the artist. Perhaps, too, we might 


dimly grope towards the thought that 
even the Logoi, when judged amongst 
Themselves, may be more or less success- 
ful artificers. 

To speak of Nature as Art implies all 
this, infinitely far though it all be beyond 
the utmost scope of our understanding. 
It implies the putting forward of an aim* 
conceived according to the powers of the 
Aitist — an aim, the achievement of 
which will also depend upon the powers 
of the Artist, and may meet with a 
greater or smaller measure of success. 
But these matters are, as has been said, 
in the case of Nature, too vast for our 
comprehension. 

Where we can begin to understand a 
little, however, is in respect of our own 
relation, as human beings, to this Artistic 
Process. If Nature be God’s Art, then 
all human activity and endeavour must 
be an art working within an Art. And 
the truth of the smaller art will lie in its 
harmony with the greater. 

This does not mean, however, that 
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human art must be without its own 
individuality. The essence of Art is free- 
dom, and it is by virtue of our free will 
that we can become co-operators with the 
Divine Artist. His general Plan must be 
ours ; but each of us can shape our own 
parts in it in our own way. For 
individuality corresponds to style, and 
every artist, if he be a true artist, must 
have his own style. 


This is particularly true of character- 
building, which is one of the leading 
forms of human artistry. God, the great 
Artist, has given us an Ideal ; but each of 
us must move towards that Ideal along 
his own path. In realising this Ideal, he 
must realise also his own individuality. 
In pursuing the general aim, he must 
become unique. The Man should be no 
more imitative than the Artist. 
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TO ANNIE BESANT 


OCTOBER 1, 1914-17. 

S EEKING to frame this day a verse for thee, 

I mused in what fit image I might cast 
The fashion of thy pow’r. The strong-wing’d blast, 
The surging flood, the salt resistless sea — 

All things whose soul is sovereign energy — 

Throng’d thro’ my shaping brain, and as they pass’d 
Each, for a flash, seem’d thou; and then, as fast. 
Seem’d not. For ever there would rise in me 
Thoughts of a rarer, gentler strength; the pow’r 
Of little tasks accomplish’d perfectly ; 

Of little fragrant deeds of kindness shed, 

Ev’n at a touch, like blossoms, silently ; 

The simple grandeur of that snowy head 
Bent o’er its patient toil from hour to hour. 

E. A. W. 


(By courtesy of The Vahan.) 




IN THE STARLIGHT 

By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

It should be clearly understood that the contents of In the Starlight ” are the personal views of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels she is 
more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she were to confine 
herself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions. 

T his month we celebrate the to guide the growing spirit of Nationalism 
birthday of our Protector, in India into wise and moderate channels ; 
Mrs. Besant, Birthdays give to set before Indian youths a high ideal 
an opportunity to speak to of patriotism ; to draw closer the bonds 
those dear to us of the love we feel and between Great Britain and India. With 
keep too often locked up in the recesses the foresight of the true statesman, Mrs. 
of our hearts. When our friends pass Besant has long maintained that the prin- 
over to the other side of death, we open ciples upon which the British Empire 
the floodgates and pour out to their has been built must expand to the realisa- 
memory the love and admiration of which tion of a Commonwealth such as the 
they probably never guessed the existence world has never seen, composed of a 
while alive. I often think we should do Federation of Free Peoples, and that in 
better to let some of these feelings flow this Commonwealth India must take her 
forth while our friends are still with us share as a free nation. To this end she 
and can be glad of the knowledge of the has steadfastly worked, wielding the 
love we bear them. And a birthday is mighty influence of tongue and pen to 
one of the occasions which may serve to arouse the hopeless, to restrain the im- 
Linloose our tongues. patient and condemn the violent, slowly 

There is a very special reason this year but surely welding the Indian peoples into 
why w'e should offer our love and homage one mighty nation. 

to our Protector. On October 1 she Her reward has been the reward meted 
will have attained the Psalmist’s age of out to her predecessors on the Path of 
three score years and ten, and we know Service — misrepresentation and persecu- 
that those years have all been devoted to tion. And as crowning act of intoler- 
the loving service of humanity. But ming- ance a short-sighted and reactionary 
ling with our desire to honour one who Government has interned her, as a reward 
has been a light-bringer all the days of her for her unswerving loyalty to British 
pilgrimage, there is this year a special ideals of justice and freedom. But 
reason wdiy we bring our love and rever- Wisdom is ever justified of her children, 
ence to her feet. The world has always and Mrs. Besant has bought, at the cost 
misunderstood the motives of its saviours of her own freedom, India’s place among 
and offered to them a cross and not a the nations. In the three months which 
crown. Mrs. Besant has laboured cease- have passed since she and her colleagues 
lessly for more than a quarter of a century were interned the whole political outlook 
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as regards India has changed. The ad- 
vent of a new and progressive Secretary 
of State for India has brought a breath 
of true Liberalism to bear upon Indian 
problems. Mr. Montagu will visit India 
in the autumn, there to confer with all 
parties how best to hasten the steps 
which shall lead to true self-government. 
This pronouncement is the crown of Mrs. 
Besant’s labours, and who can doubt that 
she w'ill soon return in triumph from her 
temporary exile, to find the battle almost 
won? iVIr. Montagu has shown himself 
a true statesman, and we may feel sure, 
therefore, that he will not disdain to 
meet Airs. Besant when he goes to India, 
and to learn from her unrivalled know- 
ledge of Indian conditions how best to 
plan the next step on the road to self- 
government. It is only the small man 
who is too proud to learn. 

It is easy to make sacrifices for Love’s 
sake, and Mrs, Besant has made her 
sacrifice gladly for the love she bears her 
adopted country. India’s children have 
replied, as loving children would, by 
offering to their Mother the highest 
honour it was in their pou-er to confer. 
Mrs. Besant has been elected President 
of the forthcoming National Congress, 
the first woman to hold that high posi- 
tion. It has been a striking and dignified 
answer on India’s part to the action of 
the Government, and one which w’ill 
appeal to all who value liberty and 
justice. 

-x- * * * 

Thus w^e have very special reasons this 
year for celebrating that day which means 
so much to thousands in all lands, and 
our Protector will not blame us perhaps 
if our hearts overflow' more tenderly than 
usual, as we offer her our loyal and loving 
greetings. 

It is difficult to put into w'ords the wor- 
ship of the heart, and yet there are times 
when to be silent is yet more difficult. I 
know that I voice the feelings of thou- 
sands who during the past three months 
have yearned to express by word or deed 
something of the deep devotion they feel 
to her who is Teacher, Leader, Mother, 
to us all, How' hard It has been to stand 
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by and see her persecuted, knowing we 
w'ere powerless to defend or aid ! 

We remember the age of the body she 
wears; w'e hear that she has suffered in- 
health from the cessation of all her activi- 
ties ; we think of the insults offered to one 
worthy only of honour, and our hearts 
grow hot with indignation and with the 
passionate longing to lift one little corner 
of the burden she has to bear. 

But though this mood is natural, and 
we should be less than human did we not 
feel thus tow'ards her, it would be wiser 
and truer to keep ever In our minds the 
remembrance of that dauntless strength 
and power w'hich has earned her the title 
of Protector. Is there any name that 
so truly represents her? Protector not 
only of her own people, but of those also 
who persecute and attack. How childish 
seems their petty spite beside the immen- 
sity of her love; how small the measure 
of Governors and Ministers beside the 
stature of her spiritual greatness ! Enemy 
and friend alike are sheltered beneath the 
mantle of her pow'er and love. 

* * * * 

Many have tried to describe that per- 
sonality W'e know' as Annie Besant ; waiters 
in this month’s Herald depict her many- 
sided character, but when all is said it is 
only a small part of her nature that has 
been revealed. There is a verse in Isaiah 
which to me expresses Mrs. Besant as no 
other words have done : “ And a man 
shall be as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as 
rivers of w'ater in a dry place ; as the 
shadow' of a great rock in a weary land.” 

She is indeed a rock to the many who 
in their weakness turn to her for shelter, 
calm and resistless in that strength which 
comes only to those who have risen above 
the personality. The rock is exposed to 
the fierceness of the tempest, to the piti- 
less blaze of the sun, but in its shadow 
flow'ers spring in tender loveliness shel- 
tered by its massive strength. Why do 
those w'ho love her so frequently call her 
Mother? Because the ideal mother’s love 
is ever protective because selfless. Mrs. 
Besant ha.s laid aside all selfish desires 
and personal ambitions; therefore, she is 
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Protector and Mother too, and we, her 
children, offer her our heart’s devotion, 
not in words only, but by our lives 
given in strength. of purpose for her work, 
w'hich is the world’s service. The great 
ones of the earth are served not by per- 
sonal attentions, but by lives consecrated 
to impersonal ends. 

This, then, we offer as our birthday 
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gift to you, Protector, Mother, Teacher, 
Friend, the earnest endeavour to put 
behind us all that is petty, personal, and 
selfish, and, with hearts made strong by 
love, a nobler striving after purity and 
truth. Lead us and we shall follow, 
fcolishly perhaps and oft with stumbling 
feet, yet with loyalty and courage that will 
not falter, your servants in life and death. 


MRS. BESANT’S HEALTH 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa writes : 

“ I have just returned from a week’s stay at Ootacamund, during which 
time I saw Mrs. Besant and Mr. Wadia and Mr. Arundale for some time each 
day. I was appalled at Mrs. Besant’ s appearance, so great was the change in 
her health. We can understand the terrible nervous shock which an intensely 
active person will suffer by having all activities suddenly stopped ; it is as if a 
powerful engine working at high pressure were suddenly to be pulled to pieces. 
Mrs. Besant sleeps very little, and just before I saw her had had but little to 
eat for several days. Added to all this are the petty persecutions with which 
she and her two colleagues are surrounded. All these have reacted on her health, 
and I, who have known her for the last twenty-two years, have never seen her 
so acutely suffering. The one comfort she feels in the repression to which she 
is subject is the knowledge that the national work for which she suffers is being 
steadily pressed to its legitimate climax.” 

Reprinted from New India 


BIRTHDAY NEWS 

hearts are full of gratitude to the Divine Powers that Rule the World. 
Our Protector has been set free by the Government, unconditionally, and 
will pass her seventieth birthday in Adyar and not in internment. 

May her days be long in the land and her good work for the world 
unhindered ! 



EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 

By cALEXANDER PARqUHARSON, MA. 

( Late Secretary of the Civic and Moral Education League.) 


IRST of all, what is citizenship? 

We live in a time when the 
meaning of the word is undergoing 
a great change. F'ifty years ago 
most people would have said that citizen- 
ship was the performance of one’s duty to 
the State. If questioned further, they 
would have explained that such actions 
as serving on juries, voting at elections, 
or holding public offices, were part of 
citizenship ; but they would have marked 
off a very large field of action — a man’s 
family life, his business affairs, his intel- 
lectual interests, and so on — as being his 
individual concern. These things, they 
would have said, have nothing to do with 
citizenship. You would have inferred, 
even if they did not say so, that citizen- 
ship was the province of men only; the 
ordinary work of women had no direct 
relation to it. 

Nowadays, we think differently. 
Because we understand more of sociology 
and social psychology, we see that in a 
healthy community we cannot separate 
the State from the society it controls. 
The State must be of one piece with the 
community unless it is to stand in marked 
and violent opposition to it : this is what 
we mean by democratic government. 
Then, too, practical necessities have 
driven us to a different view; the State 
during recent years in our own com- 
munity has had to interfere more and 
more with the home and child life ; with 
wages and conditions of labour; with 
education. Thus has arisen the new con- 
ception of citizenship. We think of it 
(or, rather, w'e are beginning to think of 
it) as our relation to the whole life of our 
community — intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual, as well as external. And we see 


that literally everything we do is a part 
of our citizenship, and has some place for 
good or evil, for advance or retrogres- 
sion, in the common life. It follows ob- 
viously that women’s work of whatever 
kind is to be thought of as citizen’s wwk, 
just as much as men’s. 

Now, as the conception of citizenship 
has altered and become wider and deeper, 
so has our view of education for citizen- 
ship, or Civic Education, undergone a 
change. Twenty-five years ago we were 
introducing lessons on local government, 
taxation, and so on, into our school time- 
tables. To-day we see that Civic Educa- 
tion is education for life in the community, 
with all the opportunities of service and 
enjoyment which such life affords. 
Recognising, too (as hinted above), that 
this community life has its intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual side, and that our 
own intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
life is not our individual possession at all, 
but a participation in these aspects of the 
community life, we see that the field of 
Civic Education has two main sub- 
divisions. The first is that of practical 
training in the outward community life ; 
and the second is initiation into the world 
of common ideas — intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual. 

The basis of all practical training for 
citizenship in the school, the club, the 
scout troop, or any children’s institution, 
is the conception that such groups of 
children should be live communities. Of 
course, they are communities, whatever 
we adults may do : you cannot collect a 
number of normal children together regu- 
larly without some degree of community 
life arising among them. But in the old- 
fashioned school this very important fact 
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was neglected ; and many teachers who 
have strict views on discipline, obedience, 
and order still tend to neglect it. The 
business of the civic educator is to recog- 
nise this community life and to encourage 
and develop it in every possible way. It 
would require a series of articles to deal 
fully with all the methods which may be 
employed for this purpose. Here I can 
only set down three headings, with a little 
explanation of each. 

1. ORGANISATION.— From the Mon- 
tessori school up to the club for adoles- 
cents, we should aim at a system which 
gives each member of the group duties to 
perform for the benefit of the others. I 
need hardly say that these duties should 
always be suitable to the age and capacity 
of the children concerned, and that they 
should be real duties. The variety of pos- 
sible tasks is infinite — from keeping books 
and papers tidy and helping to lay meals, 
to printing the school magazine or build- 
ing the school gymnasium. Of course, 
it is very difficult, or even impossible, to 
do many things of this sort in many of our 
present-day schools ; but there are hardly 
any in which something cannot be done, 
and we should press all the time for more 
opportunities to organise things in such 
ways, even if we have to throw the whole 
curriculum overboard. One of the most 
valuable points about the Boy Scout 
movement is its very thorough application 
of this idea. 

2. DEMOCRACY.— The one value of 
all democratic institutions, such as decid- 
ing things by majority vote, public dis- 
cussion, the jury system, and legisla- 
tion by Act of Parliament, lies in the 
opportunities they afford for a community 
to make up and express its mind on 
matters that concern it. Such institutions 
are required just as much in the school 
as anywhere else; indeed, all children’s 
institutions should have something of the 
kind. I do not mean that infant schools 
should elect prefects or make their own 
rules ; but I do mean that as children 
develop they should be allowed more and 
more to consider and decide for them- 
selves the matters about which they, as a 
community, really care, with the aid of 
advice and explanation from their elders, 


of course. I need not do more than men- 
tion the Little Commonwealth here ; and 
there are plenty of other good examples 
which will repay study. This is a region 
of the most fascinating experiment for 
the teacher. 

3. LEADERSHIP.— This is just as 
necessary in a community as democracy, 
of which it is the complement; and it 
needs developing side by side with it. 
The perfect system is one very practical 
way of setting to work in this direction, 
and the Scout or Girl Guide Movement 
another. In the adolescent period the 
school society gives fine opportunities for 
the development of both leadership and 
democracy; club work is full of oppor- 
tunities also. 

So far we have been thinking of the 
children’s institution or community by 
itself, and of the development of com- 
munity life within it. Needless to say, 
the three points treated shortly above are 
all related closely to one another ; leader- 
ship, democracy, organisation are terms 
for three aspects of the one indivisible life 
of the healthy community. But there is 
another side of practical training in citi- 
zenship which must not be forgotten ; that 
is, participation by children in the 
activities of the community — city, region, 
nation — of which the school or club is one 
small part. This is a point of difficulty at 
the moment, because we are only now 
engaged in the process of rescuing great 
numbers of our children from a far too 
early participation in industrial or com- 
mercial life ; and until we have done so 
we shall not make much progress. But I 
have no doubt that we shall come to see 
the value and importance of giving 
children (who have reached the age of 
twelve, say) occasional experiences of real 
work in the real world — provided that they 
work as a community and under educa- 
tional conditions. The Scout Movement 
(with its coast-watchers, for example) Is 
showing us the way here again. 

So much for practical training. There 
remains to be considered (if our citizens 
are not to be mere creatures of habit, 
how our young people are to be initiated 
into the worlds of common thought, feel- 
ing, and spirit, whence our external com- 
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munity life deri\es its being; and par- 
ticularly, how they are to get a unified, 
organic view of their community and a 
constant awareness of their own relation 
to it. 

Now, of course, it is easy to remark, 
with regard to the former of these queries, 
that the main business of education has 
always been recognised to be the passing 
on to the rising generation of the great 
common inheritance of ideas. The 
present-day defenders of a classical educa- 
tion use this view as one of their strongest 
arguments — descending to them, of 
course, from the founders of their tradi- 
tion who lived in a time when Latin and 
Greek were the only mediums for express- 
ing ideas. Herbart is full of the same con- 
ception; Dr. Arnold and Matthew Arnold 
both held it as fundamental. So it might 
easily be said that Civic Education on this 
side seems to be merely a new name for a 
very old friend. Wherein lies the differ- 
ence in the present-day view? 

Well, this again is a question which 
might 1)6 discussed at great length, and 
ought to be, if all that is implied is to be 
made plain. Here I will try to make two 
points clear. 

1. The recognition of the fact that 
thought, feeling, and spirit are “ com- 
munity products ” is of great value to the 
educator in understanding his work, ft 
answers a great many of the puzzling ques- 
tions that school life raises in the teacher’s 
mind : one sees why learning in classes has 
such great advantages (as well as such 
dlisadvantagics if it is owrdone !) ; one 
begins to understand what the tone of a 
class in a school really means ; and one is 
no longer in despair when a whole class 
seems “stupid.” The school, class, or 
group becomes an interesting subject of 
study ; new light is always dawning. 

2. Carried further, this same concep- 
tion leads us to very revolutionary but 
very fascinating fields of educational 
method. Admit that all thought and feel- 
ing and all spiritual life that really matter 
are only possible through some kind of 
fellowship, and you at once do away with 
the idea of the teacher imparting his in- 
dividual possessions in these regions to 
each individual child. His task becomes 
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the more difficult, but infinitely more fer- 
tile, one of developing his group of chil- 
dren into an intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual fellowship. Hence all his 
methods must change radically. Discus- 
sion (in the course of which he will freely 
admit his own mistakes or ignorance) 
will take the place of many formally pre- 
pared lessons ; dramatic methods, in which 
the children themselves take a leading 
part, will take the place of his own demon- 
strations; letter-writing (to real people) 
will displace essay-writing, in part at any 
rate ; in some cases the children will com- 
pose their own text-books. If this seems 
doubtful or far-fetched, I ask you to look 
at the record of the work at the Perse 
School, Cambridge, for the last few years, 
to name only one institution where these 
ideas are being put into operation. 

You have only to imagine this fellow- 
ship in ideas continuing and expanding 
through suitable institutions, right on into 
adult life, to see how every child might 
be in time made free of the great tradi- 
tion of culture, and find his mind work- 
ing and his heart beating in tune with the 
greatest of his time. 

I have left to the last what is, in my 
view, the most interesting problem of all. 
For it is our prerogative, as human 
beings, not only to act, but to be con- 
scious of our actions, and thus to shape 
our future. So it is not only ours to live 
in communities and share a common life, 
as the bees and ants do, but also (what it 
seems they never do) to understand, 
enjoy, and direct it. How is education tc 
produce this outlook— the condition, and 
the crown, of good citizenship? This is 
the problem of Civics Teaching ; I must 
leave it with a very few suggestions. 

First, Civics Teaching (by which I 
mean instruction in the whole nature and 
meaning of our community life) begins 
in infancy, as soon as the child opens its 
eyes on the community. The activities of 
the home, the street, the shop, the farm, 
the harbour, the mill— these, in which the 
child is intensely interested, people and 
things together, are the first civic reader. 
Every child should see and examine as 
many of these as possible himself, imitate 
them, model them, and later read about 
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them. The records of the Dewey School 
at Chicago point the way. 

Next, as he grows older, the child 
should help to make a survey of the social 
activities of his neighbourhood, always 
observing and examining things them- 
selves first, and going to books for further 
light and explanation second. He should 
follow his own bent largely, but should be 
encouraged to worry out details and not 
pass to a new thing before the old is 
finished. In a school where this kind of 
work is done, quite a mass of material 
can be collected in a few years if each 
child does something. A visit to Miss 
Cross’s school at King’s Langley will 
show this better than anything I can write : 
there you have details of churches, rail- 
ways, canals, farms, housing, population, 
etc., all set out by the children in maps, 
diagrams, and pictures in the most in- 
teresting way. 

Later, when the child has begun to have 
more experience in the practice of demo- 
cratic life (as suggested before), is the time 


to begin the study of social organisation. 
Starting with the school or club organisa- 
tion, we can work up to the town or 
county, and from that, of course, to nation 
and Empire. But side by side with this 
study of government should go the study 
of general social and economic organisa- 
tion, without which the view of com- 
munity life obtained will be one-sided and 
imperfect. 

All this Civics study must be closely 
related to three other branches of know- 
ledge. It must have a close connection 
with geography, for geography treats of 
the physical environment that makes 
community life possible, and conditions 
its form and development. It must be 
linked on to history, which, indeed, should 
be regarded as the study of how the com- 
munity has developed from its origin in 
the far past. It should have its eyes on 
the future, also; that is, it should face 
and discuss the civic problems which 
await our solution if the civic life of ou’- 
community is to be healthy and worthy. 


What ! you perhaps think “ to waste the labour of men is not to kill them ! Is 
it not? I should like to know how you could kill them more utterly — kill them 
with second deaths, seventh deaths, hundredfold deaths ? It is the slightest way of 
killing to stop a man’s breath. Nay, the hunger, and the cold, and the whirling 
bullets — our love-messengers between nation and nation — have brought pleasant 
messages to many a man before now : orders of sweet release, and leave to go where 
he will be most welcome and happy. At the worst you do but shorten his life, you 
do not corrupt his life. But if you put him to base labour, if you bind his 
thoughts, if you blind his eyes, if you blunt his hopes . . . this you think is no 
waste, and no sin!” — John^ Ruskin, “Crown of Wild Olive,” Essay, On 
Work, 



MRS. BESANT AS A 
POLITICIAN 

By GEORGE LANSFBURT 


I T is not possible to write of Mrs. 
Besant as a politician ; she never was 
one in the sense that most of us 
understand the time-serving persons 
we know as politicians. 

In all the work I have known her en- 
gaged in Mrs. Besant has always been in 
the very forefront of the Reform move- 
ment. She has never occupied the half- 
way house, but always stood for the truth 
— the whole truth — and has invited her 
followers to follow the star wherever it 
might lead them. 

To write fully about her activities in 
the social and political life of Britain would 
be to write almost in full the story of social 
and political change from 1874 to the time 
she left for India over twenty years ago. 
There was no movement in which she did 
not take a prominent and distinctive part ; 
and all through her long stay in India her 
interest in great social and political ques- 
tions has never died down. Witness her 
speeches on behalf of Woman Suffrage 
in England during 1913 and 1914 and 
her action during the building trade lock- 
out of those years. I have heard her 
lecture to great audiences in the Hall of 
Science and in St. James’s Hall ; heard her 
address mass meetings in the London 
parks and in Trafalgar Square, and at all 
these gatherings she dealt with live ques- 
tions of the day. It is interesting to recall 
the fact that her first public lecture dealt 
with “The Political Status of Women.” 
All through her career she has stood 
for equality of rights and duties for all 
men and all women. In the late ’seven- 
ties, when the Russo-Turkish struggle 
threatened to plunge Great Britain into 
war, she took her stand with those Radi- 
cals who, w'ith the late Mr. Gladstone, 
strove hard to prevent the criminal folly of 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues, 


who, in defence of what they imagined 
w'ere British interests, riveted for a gener- 
ation the Turkish yoke on the Balkan 
States. Those who struggled against 
that policy have been more than justified 
by later events. Mrs. Besant and those 
she worked with understood that neither 
the victory of Russian autocracy nor the 
perpetuation of Turkish misrule would 
solve the problems connected with 
South-Eastern Europe ; that only the 
recognition of the rights of small people 
to live their own lives and manage their 
own affairs could bring peace and con- 
tentment to the world. During these 
years she also championed the cause of 
India. In 1878 she published a book, 
“ England, India, and Afghanistan,” 
which is to be republished by the British 
Auxiliary of the Home Rule for India 
League. In this book she exposed the mis- 
government of India and the folly of the 
Imperialist policy of Lord Beaconsfield as 
applied to that country and its neighbours 
in Afghanistan. In 1880-1881 she threw 
herself whole-heartedly into the struggle 
w’aged by Charles Bradlaugh to maintain 
his right to sit in Parliament without 
offending his conscience by taking 
the Oath of Allegiance in such a 
form as to have no binding effect. 
She look a leading part in the Irish 
Home Rule agitation, mainly in order to 
secure better conditions of life for the 
people of Ireland. She was a leading 
.speaker and agitator for the starving 
East-End dockers and the unemployed. 
During these agitations she came very 
near to actual conflict with the police of 
the Metropolis. In her autobiography she 
tells the story of the huge crowd of 
men wLo, on August 2, 1881, but for her 
restraining influence, would have rushed 
Palace Yard when Charles Bradlaugh 
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was flung with ignominy out of the House 
of Commons ; and, again, on that Sunday 
in Trafalgar Square, afterwards christened 
Bloody Sunday, when, as if bearing a 
charmed life, she, unarmed and alone, 
marched through the cordons of soldiers 
and police in her determination to vindi- 
cate the right of “ Free Speech ” in 
London’s Forum. I was amongst the 
crowd on both occasions and know what 
we all thought of her for her courage and 
devotion. 

During 1888 she came to the Tower 
Hamlets to seek the suffrages of the 
people as a candidate for the London 
School Board. Although she was to all 
intents and purposes a Socialist candidate, 
with Herbert Burrows as her agent, it was 
the members of the Tower Hamlets Radi- 
cal clubs who secured her triumphant re- 
turn after a campaign of calumny, lying, 
and vilification such as I never remember 
taking place before or since. Christian 
ministers denounced her and lied about 
her ; stirred up all the passions associated 
with religious bigotry and hatred ; but in 
spite of it all the common sense of the 
ordinary elector triumphed, and she was 
returned as a member of the London 
School Board. 

I think the next few years of her life 
and work are amongst the most successful 
of any she has lived, for she secured by 
sheer persistence and personal endeavour 
a much higher standard of education for 
our children ; but, more important than all 
questions of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, it was her work which threw into 
prominence the absurdity of trying to edu- 
cate half-starving children, and laid the 
foundation for the splendid system of 
medical examination and treatment now 
existing in all our elementary schools, 
coupled with the establishment of feeding 
centres. Margaret McMillan, at Bradford, 
was instrumental in bringing the system 
to a higher point of efficiency than in 
London; but we who are Londoners will 
always owe it to Mrs. Besant that she 
first of all woke up public opinion on the 
subject and compelled the authorities to 
take action. 

She did another piece of work which 
has had far-reaching results. Public 


work and public contracts in her days 
on the School Board were always carried 
out on the old Manchester principle 
of “ buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market.” Workmen em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by municipal 
or Government departments were often 
worked long hours and paid scandalously 
low wages. Goods purchased by these 
authorities often came from workshops 
in which sweating conditions of the 
worst description prevailed. Mrs. Besant 
cut right across all these practices by in- 
ducing the London School Board to insert 
in all its contracts a clause that all goods 
should be produced under Trade Union 
conditions so far as rates of pay and hours 
of labour are concerned. The effect of 
this resolution was electric throughout the 
world of Labour. Everywhere an agita- 
tion was set on foot to secure that all 
Government and municipal contracts 
should contain such a clause, and although 
we have not secured all we hoped for, yet 
the great municipalities and the Govern- 
ment have all adopted the resolution in 
such a form as ensures that whether there 
is a Trade Union or no a standard rate of 
pay and hours of labour shall prevail. 

In addition, men and women directly 
employed by public authorities now in the 
main secure the pay and conditions 
agreed to by the authorities on the one 
hand and Trade Unions on the other. I 
call attention to this piece of work 
because it seems to me that Mrs. Besant 
in this matter was a “ Pioneer ” on behalf 
of organised Labour. Men had the vote 
and elected councillors and others to serve 
on Public Boards, but few had realised 
what a great power for good or evil these 
bodies might become. 

It reads rather a small thing to have 
secured standard rates and hours for 
people employed directly or indirectly by 
such bodies as the London School Board 
or a Government department ; but it was 
a much bigger thing, for It Is obvious that 
If a contractor for bridge material or for 
steel rails was obliged to pay proper wages 
and observe Trade Union conditions for 
the men engaged on the goods desired for 
a particular job, it would become impos- 
sible to keep these advantages from all 
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the other employees engaged on the work. 
In practice it is found that action by a 
municipality on the lines we are dis- 
cussing does secure a general rise all 
round ; but the main point to keep in mind 
is the fact that Mrs. Besant, both in regard 
to the feeding and medical care of 
children and in working to secure that 
public work should be carried on under 
proper conditions, did bring into politics 
a new standpoint and one which has had 
and will in the near future have very far- 
reaching effects. I may here point out 
that in making a contract for the supply 
of labour with the London building Trade 
Unions for the building work now being 
carried on at the headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society, she was only carry- 
ing forward one step further the policy 
she inaugurated on the London School 
Board, and once again has shown herself 
a “ Pioneer ” on behalf of Labour. 

In 1891 Mrs. Besant gave up her work 
on the School Board. I shall never forget 
the great mass meeting in Poplar Town 
Hall when all that was most active and 
earnest In the public life of East London 
came together to thank her for her 
splendid work on the School Board and 
wish her Godspeed in her new work. 
Many of us made speeches ; all our hearts 
were full of disappointment at her leaving 
us ; and not one but wished It could have 
been otherwise. Her speech rang out 
clear to us all with a kind of clarion call 
to service, and In saying good-bye she 
bid us all carry on our work In an un- 
selfi.sh, impersonal spirit for the service of 
all humanity. 

In 1892, with some friends, I helped 
form a branch of the Social-Demo- 
ciatic Federation in Bow and Bromley. 
Mrs. Besant gave us a home in the club 
premises she had established for the 
“ matchgirls. ” Mrs. Lloyd, the splendid 
woman in charge, made us all understand 
ihat to her Theosophy was a law of life, 
which taught her that comradeship, 
brotherhood, love, were realities, and my 
wife and others of our comrades, with 
myself, can never forget the happy days 
we spent at that club. We were all in 
dead earnest — none of us old — and 
although we did not enter into the 
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controversy about “ spirit life,” or much 
care for the doctrine of ” Karma,” 
we did one and all recognise that women 
like Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Lloyd were 
at the heart of things, and that they 
did in very deed care for their fellow-men 
and women. It may interest readers of 
the Herald of the Star to know that 
this branch of the Social Democratic 
Federation during its first years of exist- 
ence took up the question of self-govern- 
ment for India, protesting against the 
British policy which drained India for the 
benefit of Britain. Guided by H. M. 
Hyndman, we carried on a spirited con- 
troversy with the then Secretary of State, 
Lord George Hamilton, and thus com- 
menced our study of Indian and Colonial 
problems. We also used these premises 
as a feeding centre for the unemployed in 
1892 and 1893, and although we were only 
a handful we somehow seemed able to do 
the work of hundreds, and much of our 
enthusiasm and also our efficiency was 
due to the fact that we were housed in 
delightful premises and treated as 
honoured guests even by those who dis- 
agreed with us. We w^re all playing 
with agnosticism, but all had a profound 
respect for the consistently helpful, 
courteous treatment we received whilst 
tenants of Mrs. Besant and her friends. 

There is one other meeting I would like 
to mention. It was the occasion of Mrs. 
Besant’s first public lecture on “ Theo- 
sophy ” in East London, and was held in 
the large hall of the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, which was packed with an audi- 
ence of considerably over two thousand. 
I was chairman of a rather turbulent meet- 
ing, which, however, became quiet and 
intent as, with her marvellous gift of 
speaking, Mrs. Besant compelled not only 
attention but agreement, making us all 
understand that to her religion and every- 
day life were one and the same thing ; that 
there could be no divorce between politics 
and religion, and indeed declaring the old 
truth, “ We must all reap what we sow.” 

After this meeting I only heard of her 
work in India from newspapers and books 
until a few years ago, when the question 
of Indian government and administration 
came prominently before the public, and 
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once more she is plunged into the vortex 
of politics, not, however, as a politician, 
but as a “ Pioneer.” She sees clearly, as 
she always has seen, that to build for the 
future it is necessary to build wide and 
deep; that if Britain and India are to re- 
main united the bonds of unity must be 
equality of treatment of each by the other ; 
that what is wrong in India is the spirit of 
racial domination — the idea of white supe- 
riority, and the claim of the white because 
of this supposed superiority to dominate 
and order the life of the Indians. 

And so, like all pioneers, she has been 
in prison and in trouble, but is now free. I 
am certain during her internment she was 
comforted in knowing that myriads of 
people, because of her past life and work, 
have benefited, and by the knowledge, 
which I am sure she possesses, that the 
long, long pathway of reform which man- 
kind has trod is strewn with shrines which 
people raise in their hearts to the memory 
of those who have suffered or have fallen 
in the struggle of mankind towards a 
perfect life. 

Mrs. Besant will live in the future as a 
great teacher of great truths. I shall 
remember her most as a brilliant orator 
rousing me and thousands more to go out 
and work for the social salvation of man- 
kind. I shall remember her toiling long, 
laborious days that hungry, starving 
children should be fed, that unhealthy 
children might be made whole. I shall 
remember her as the woman who stood 
almost alone amongst public women by the 
side of Charles Bradlaugh in his fight for 
freedom of thought. I could never agree 
with the Malthusian theories these two 
taught, but I shall always bear their 
memories in respect and honour when I re- 
member the blackguardism and calumny 
with which they were assailed. 

And now to-day, when, at the call of 
liberty and freedom, she has ranged her- 
self alongside the people of India in their 
struggle for freedom, and when, as a sign 
of confidence in her and trust In her ability 
and capacity to lead them, the people 
of India have elected her as Presi- 
dent of the forthcoming National 
Congress, she is only doing as she has 
done all through her life, standing by 
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those who need a friend, giving her ex- 
perience, her energy, her wonderful power 
of tongue and pen to those who are 
crushed in the struggle of life. Long ago 
here in London, in 1885, a meeting was 
held at her house to form a Society of 
Friends of Russia, to help the exiles from 
Russia. Kropotkin and Stepniak were 
present, and I believe from this Society 
grew up, under the help and guidance of 
Dr. Spence Watson, the present society 
called the Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom. Now that the Russian people 
are at long last reaching their goal, Ivirs. 
Besant, like many more British Socialists, 
can join in the shout of victory, and when 
Ireland and India are able to take their 
place as ‘'nations ” with other nations 
of the world she wall join in their triumph, 
too, for her fight for freedom has been 
world-wide, for all peoples. Those who 
are members of the Theosophical Society 
or of the Order of the Star must and 
will, I feel sure, respond to her call and 
take their stand by her side in the great 
work of uniting the mighty Indian and 
British nations and in declaring the truth 
that freedom cannot be confined to one 
race, but must be free to all ; that the 
colour bar must not be a bar to brother- 
hood, and that brotherhood must mean 
that my brother’s welfare is my welfare. 

I never pass the site of the old club- 
house in Bow^ Road without feelings of 
gratitude to Mrs. Lloyd and her friends 
and a remembrance of Mrs. Besant and 
her work. There is one simple reason. 
In that club I spent the first of my 
Socialist days, full of enthusiasm, full of 
faith, full of hope, full of confidence in 
humanity, and full of a kind of certainty 
that mankind w^ould redeem itself, and in 
that house met people whose ideas of life 
I did not understand, but whose conduct 
In life made me realise that it Is not creeds 
nor machinery — no, not even organisa- 
tion — that will save the world, but that 
humanity wall be redeemed w^hen w^e w^ho 
make up the great human family realise 
the unity and oneness of life and base our 
lives and conduct on the recognition of 
our common brotherhood, by each giv- 
ing to the service of all the gifts w^e 
have received from the days that are gone, 
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and by so doing hand to the future a 
better time than we live in to-day. 

1 have had many illusions shattered 
since 1892; much disillusionment about 
myself ; but in the main I would 
like to live most of the days over 
again, to experience once more the 
joy of a first Socialist meeting, to join 
in the big impersonal struggle for a fuller 
life for all. I love to think of the men and 
women I have known who have remained 
true to the ideals of life they preached. 
These far outnumber those who have 
proved false, for it is amongst the poor, 
the workers, that most of my friends have 
been found ; but from all classes many, 
many men have remained true, in spite of 


great temptations to betray the cause of 
the people. It is good to remember the 
long roll of women, young and old, rich 
and poor, wuth whom I have been asso- 
ciated in the work of organising and 
rousing the workers and people of all 
classes. One of the best and bravest is 
the woman of whom I have tried to write, 
wdio, at seventy years of age, has once 
again set out on a great adventure — the 
greatest, perhaps, of all her life — calling 
to each one of us to join her in the great 
w'ork of spreading abroad the principles of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and bring- 
ing together in one great brotherhood all 
the nations of the earth. 


WALT WHITMAN ON PIONEERS 

(From the Christian Commo 72 wealth) 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, w’earied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

Not for delectations sweet, 

Not the cushion and the slipper, not the peaceful and the studious, 

Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame enjoyment, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

Do the feasters gluttonous feast? 

Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? Have they locked and bolted doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 


Walt Whitman 



MRS. BESANT’S PASSAGE 
THROUGH FABIAN SOCIALISM 

By BERNARD SHAW 

(By courtesy of " The Theosophist ”) 


I T is perhaps a little hard on Mrs. 
Besant that the various phases of 
her public activity should be ex- 
plained by others who cannot in 
the nature of things possibly know as 
much about them as she knows herself, 
and whose right to determine the order of 
their importance for her is very question- 
able. I can easily imagine a memorial 
volume of such explanations and estimates 
producing nothing in its recipient but a 
lively desire to throw it at the heads of 
the authors. In risking this sort of 
impertinence, I at least do so with a very 
uneasy sense of its indelicacy, consenting 
only because if I refuse the work may be 
done by a less friendly hand. I have no 
fear of supplanting a more friendly one; 
for though it has not been my destiny to 
be anybody’s friend in this incarnation, 
my peculiar genius having driven me 
along a path in which all personal rela- 
tions except those with working col- 
leagues have been reduced to episodes, 
my personal feeling towards Mrs. Besant 
remains as cordial after a long period of 
years, during which I have hardly seen 
her half a dozen times, as it was when 
her associations with the Fabian Society 
bi ought me into daily intercourse with her. 

Mrs. Besant is a woman of swift 
decisions. She sampled many movements 
and societies before she finally found 
herself ; and her transitions were not 
gradual : she always came into a move- 
ment with a bound, and was preaching the 
new faith before the astonished specta- 
tors had the least suspicion that the old 
one was shaken. People said, “ She will 
die a Roman Catholic,” which was their 
w^ay of expressing the extreme of muta- 
bility for an Englishwoman. They were 


right to the extent that she was seeking 
a catholic faith ; but she grasped the great 
idea sufficiently to know that Roman 
Catholicism is a contradiction in terms : 
real Catholicism cannot be bounded by the 
walls of Rome. Her steps w^ere rapid ; 
she began as a clergyman’s wife putting 
difficulties to Pusey, who missed this 
most momentous chance so completely 
that she was presently actively attacking 
that funny combination of Bible fetishism 
with a bigoted determination to see 
nothing in the Bible that was really there 
which then stood in the way of all real re- 
ligion in England. Then came a swift 
transition to the scientific side of the Free- 
thought movement, excited as it then was 
by Darwin’s discovery of the simulation 
of evolution by ” natural selection,” 
w'hich seemed to atheistic freethinkers a 
conclusive explanation of the evidences of 
design in biological structure. My first 
recollection of Mrs. Besant on the plat- 
form is a meeting in South Place, at which 
nobody seemed incredulous when hopes 
were held out by the chairman that the 
production of wffiat would now be called 
synthetic protoplasm might shortly be 
expected from an Edinburgh laboratory. 

At this moment the Freethought move- 
ment, until then unchallenged as the most 
advanced battalion of modern thought, 
foundl itself jostled by a revival of 
Socialism. The older freethinkers, to 
whom Socialism was only an exploded 
delusion by which Robert Owen and his 
son had sidetracked and discredited Free- 
thought in the first half of the century, 
opposed the new movement with contemp- 
tuous vehemence under the formidable 
leadership of Bradlaugh. But the scientific 
wing of Freethought, knowing nothing of 
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the Owenite episode^ and having been led 
to seek economic solutions of social 
problems by Mill, Marx, and Henry 
George, found a life and hope in the move- 
ment which was somehow lacking in 
promises of synthetic protoplasm, sur- 
vival of the fittest, and demonstrations 
that the throat of a whale was too small to 
pass Jonah down. 

Mrs. Besant swept ahead with her ac- 
customed suddenness and impetuosity; but 
it must have been a tragic moment for her, 
as it involved opposing Bradlaugh^ side by 
side with whom she had fought all Eng- 
land in the cause of liberty of conscience. 
Of Bradlaugh history has so far given 
every description except the only one that 
fits him. He was quite simply a hero : a 
single champion of anti-Christendom 
against the seventy-seven champions of 
Christendom. He was not a leader : he 
was a wonder whom men followed and 
obeyed. He was a terrific opponent, 
making his way by an overwhelming per- 
sonal force which reduced his most 
formidable rivals to pigmies. 

Now at this time Mrs. Besant was the 
greatest orator in England, perhaps the 
greatest in Europe. Whether it is possible 
for her to be still that at seventy I do not 
know ; but I have never heard her e.c- 
celled ; and she was then iinapproached. 
Certainly the combination of Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant was one so extraordinary 
that its dissolution was felt as a calamity, 
as if someone had blown up Niagara or 
an earthquake had swallowed a cathedral. 
Socialism had many colleagues to offer 
her who were more accomplished than 
Bradlaugh. One of them, William Morris, 
was a far greater man. But there was no 
platform warrior so mighty : no man who 
could dominate an audience with such an 
air of dominating his own destiny. Un- 
happily for him, she was right and he was 
wrong on the point that divided them; 
and when they parted, his sun set in a rosy 
glow of parliamentary acceptance, even by 
Lord George Hamilton, whilst hers was 
still stormily rising. 

In selecting the Fabian Society for her 
passage through Socialism Mrs" Besant 
made a very sound choice ; for it was the 
only one of the three Socialist societies 
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then competing with one another in whicli 
there was anything to be learnt that she 
did not already know. It was managed 
by a small group of men who were not 
only very clever individually, but broken 
into team work with one another so effec- 
tually that they raised the value of the 
Society’s output far above that of the 
individual output of any one of them. 
They were not only reducing Socialism to 
a practical political programme on the 
ordinary constitutional lines, but devising 
an administrative machinery for it in the 
light of a practical knowledge of how 
Government works (some of them being 
Government officials of the upper division), 
in which the other societies were hope- 
lessly deficient. This was exactly what 
Mrs. Besant needed at that moment to 
complete her equipment. But it could not 
hold her when once she had rapidly learnt 
what she could from it. To begin with, 
it w^as unheroic ; and the secret of her col- 
laboration with Bradlaugh had been that 
she, too, was as essentially heroic in her 
methods as in her power, courage, and 
oratorical genius. Now^ Fabianism w^as in 
reaction against the heroics by which 
Socialism had suffered so much in 1871 : 
its mission was to make Socialism as pos- 
sible as Liberalism or Conservatism for 
the pottering suburban voter who desired 
to go to church because his neighbours 
did, and to live always on the side of the 
police. It recognized the truth for political 
purposes of Mark Twain’s saying : “ The 
average man is a cow'ard.” And Mrs. 
Besant, with her heroic courage and 
energy, was wasted on wmrk that had not 
seme element of danger and extreme 
arduousness in it. 

Besides, considering the world from 
Shakespear’s point of view as a stage on 
which all the men and w^omen are merely 
players, Mrs. Besant, a player of genius, 
was a tragedian. Comedy was not her 
clue to life : she had a healthy sense of 
fun ; but no truth came to her first as a 
joke. Injustice, waste, and the defeat of 
noble a.spirations did not revolt her by way 
of irony and paradox : they stirred her to 
direct and powerful indignation and to 
active resistance. Now^ the Fabian vein 
was largely the vein of comedy, and its 
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conscience a sense of irony. We laug-hed 
at Socialism and laughed at ourselves a 
good deal. In me especially, as events 
have proved, there was latent a vocation 
for the theatre which was to give to 
tragedy itself the tactics of comedy. It 
attracted and amused Mrs. Besant for a 
time, and I conceived an affection for her 
in which I have never since wavered ; but 
in the end the apparently heartless levity 
with which I spoke and acted in matters 
which seemed deeply serious, before I had 
achieved enough to shew that I had a per- 
spective in which they really lost their 
importance, and before she had realized 
that her own destiny was to be one which 
would also dwarf them, must have made it 
very hard for her to work with me at times. 

There were less subtle difficulties also 
in the way. The direction of the Fabian 
Society w'as done so efficiently by the little 
group of men already in possession, that 
Mrs. Besant must have found, as other 
women found later on, that as far as 
what may be called its indoor work was 
concerned, she was wasting her time as 
fifth wheel to the coach. The Fabians 
w'ere never tired of saying that you should 
do nothing that somebody else was doing 
well enough already, and Mrs. Besant had 
too much practical sense not to have made 
this rule for herself already. She, there- 
fore, became a sort of expeditionary force, 
always to the front when there was trouble 
and danger, carrying away audiences for 
us when the dissensions in the movement 
brought our policy into conflict with that 
of the other societies, founding branches 
for us throughout the country, dashing 
into the great strikes and free-speech agi- 
tations of that time (the eighteen-eighties), 
forming on her own initiative such ad hoc 
organizations as were necessary to make 
them effective, and generally leaving the 
routine to us and taking the fighting on 
herself. Her powers of continuous work 
were prodigious. Her displays of personal 
courage and resolution, as when she 
would march into a police-court, make her 
way to the wutness-stand, and compel the 
magistrate to listen to her by sheer force 
of style and character, w^ere trifles com- 
pared to the w^ay in which she worked day 
and night to pull through the strike of the 


over-exploited matchgirls who had 
walked into her office one day and asked 
her to help them somehow, anyhow. 
.■\n attempt to keep pace with her on the 
part of a mere man generally wrecked the 
man : those who were unselfish enough 
to hold out to the end usually collapsed 
and added the burden of nursing them to 
her already superhuman labours. 

I have somewhere said of Mrs. Besant 
that she was an incorrigible benefactor, 
whereas the Fabians were inclined to re- 
gard ill-luck as a crime in the manner of 
Butler and Maeterlinck. The chief fault 
of her extraordinary qualities was that 
she was fiercely proud. I tried, by means 
of elaborate little comedies, to disgust her 
with beneficence and to make her laugh 
ai her pride ; but the treatment was not, as 
far as I know, very successful. I would 
complain, fondly, that I wanted something 
that I could not afford. She would give 
it to me. I would pretend that my pride 
was deeply wounded, and ask her how she 
dared insult me. In a transport of 
generous indignation she would throw her 
present aw’-ay or destroy it. I would then 
come and ask for it, barefacedly denying 
that I had ever repudiated it, and ex- 
hibiting myself as a monster of frivolous 
ingratitude and callousness. But though 
I succeeded sometimes in making her laugh 
at me, I never succeeded in making her 
laugh at herself or check her inveterate 
largesse. 1 ought to have done much 
more for her, and she much less for me, 
than we did. But I was at that time what 
came in 1889 to be called an Ibsenite. My 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism ’Ms an expan- 
sion of a paper which I read to the F abian 
Society with Mrs. Besant in the chair. 
Those who have read this book and fol- 
low’ed Mrs. Besant’s subsequent career 
will understand at once that she must 
have felt as she listened to it that this was 
not her path. She had at that time 
neither lost faith in the idealism which 
Ibsen handled so pitilessly, nor had she 
taken her own measure boldly enough to 
know that she, too, was to be one of the 
ynasler builders who have to learn that for 
them at least there are no such small 
luxunes as ‘‘homes for happy people.” 
The only permanent interest the Fabian 
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Society or any other society could have 
for her personally lay in such advance as 
it was capable of towards a religious 
philosophy, and when I led this advance 
into a channel repugnant to her her 
spiritual interest in the Society died. 

The end came as suddenly as the 
beginning. The years had been so full 
and passed so rapidly that it seemed only 
a short time since I had gone to a meeting 
of the Dialectical Society to deliver an 
address advocating Socialism, and had 
found the members perturbed and excited 
by the appearance of .Airs. Besant, who 
had long ceased to attend the Dialectical 
meetings, and was still counted as the 
most redoutable champion of the old in- 
dividualist freethought of which Brad- 
laugh was the exponent. I was warned 
on all hands that she had come down to 
destroy me, and that from the moment 
she rose to speak my cause was lost. I 
resigned myself to my fate, and pleaded 
my case as best I could. When the dis- 
cussion began everyone waited for Airs. 
Besant to lead the opposition. She did 
not rise; and at last the opposition was 
undertaken by another member. When 
he had finished, Mrs. Besant, to the 
amazement of of the meeting, got up and 
utterly demolished him. There was 
nothing left for me to do but gasp and 
triumph under her shield. At the end she 
asked me to nominate her for election to 
the Fabian Society and invited me to dine 
with her. 

The end was equally startling. One day 
I was speaking to Air. H. W. Alassing- 
ham, then editor of the Star^ at the 
office of that paper in Stonecutter Street. 
I glanced at the proofs which were lying 
scattered about the table. One of them 
was headed ‘‘ Why I became a Theoso- 
phist. ” I immediately looked down to 
the foot of the slip for the signature, and 
saw that it was Annie Besant. Staggered 
by this unprepared blow, which meant to 
me the loss of a pow^erful colleague and of 
a friendship which had become part of 
my daily life, I rushed round to her office 
in Fleet Street, and there delivered myself 
of an unbounded denunciation of Theo- 
sophy in general, of female inconstancy, 
and in particular of H. P. Blavatsky, one 
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of whose books — I forget whether it 
was The Secret Doctrine or Isis Un^ 
veiled — had done all the mischief. The 
worst of it was that I had given her this 
book myself as one that she might like 
to review. I played all the tricks by wffiich 
I could usually puzzle her, or move her to 
a wounded indignation which, though it 
never elicited a reproach from her (her 
forbearance with me w'as really beyond 
description), at least compelled her to put 
on herself the restraint of silence. But 
this time I met my match. She listened 
to me with complete kindness and 
genuine amusement, and then said that she 
had become a vegetarian (as I was) and 
that perhaps it had enfeebled her mind. 
In short, she w^as for the first time able 
to play wuth me ; she w^as no longer in the 
grip of her pride ; she had after many 
explorations found her path and come to 
see the universe and herself in their real 
perspective. 

This, as far as I know, is the history 
of .Airs. Besant’s last unsuccessful ex- 
ploration in search of her appointed place 
in the wmrld. It had many striking inci- 
dents, chief among them the matchgirls’ 
strike, “ Bloody Sunday ” in Trafalgar 
Square and its sequel, and her election to 
the London School Board after such elec- 
tion meetings as, thanks to her eloquence,, 
are unique and luminous in the squalid 
record of London electioneering. In such 
experiences she lost her illusions, if she 
had any, as to the impudent idolatry of 
the voter w'hich we call democracy. It 
has seemed to me, too, that the diplomacy 
and knowledge of men and affairs in the 
governing class which characterized the 
Fabians played its part afterwards in her 
educational w^ork in India. But here I 
am only guessing. After the inaugura- 
tion of her career as a Theosophist, I 
dropped out of her saga. I have not for- 
gotten my part in it. My affections have 
tw'o excellent qualities : extreme levity 
and extreme tenacity. I do not like the 
proverb ‘ ‘ Love me little : love me long ’ ’ ; 
but whoever invented it had a very 
narrow escape of finding its true formy 
W’hich is, “ Love me lightly : love me 
long.” And that is how I loved, and still 
love, Annie Besant. 







MRS. BESANT AND 
CO-FREEMASONRY 


% K. M. 

T O make manifest the ideal, that 
is the wonderwork of an artist, 
to hew out from the shapeless 
stone an inspiration, an idea, so 
that we, the unenlightened and unseeing, 
may look upon the work and understand 
a little of the deep seeing of far-off things 
— that we recognise as the artist’s power. 
There is, however, another way of the 
artist in making manifest the ideal, and 
that is the work of the pioneer ; not often 
understood, it is the same power of a 
great artist to see the “ pattern of those 
things in the Mount ” and work them out 
in the rough materials of earth. It is in 
this aspect of artist as pioneer that Mrs. 
Besant makes such an appeal to our love 
and devotion. We see here and there her 
work, and according to the gift that is in 
us understand the ideal that is the in- 
spiration in the work. 

One of these works has been the found- 
ing in English-speaking lands and in 
seme European countries of the Co- 
Masonic Order. In many parts of this 
country, in many other countries, in India, 
in the Colonies, and in America Co- 
Masonic Lodges and Chapters exist to- 
day, in which women are admitted on a 
perfect equality with men, working 
together the 33 degrees of the ancient and 
accepted Scottish rite. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Besant brought 
the nucleus of this great movement to 
England from France, with the charter 
of the first English Co-Masonic Lodge 
Human Duty, and although it met with 
the usual opposition of pioneer under- 
takings, events as they now unroll before 
our eyes show how sure was the vision 
of far-off things. 

Now we see an urgent need for under- 
standing the real meaning of Brother- 
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hood. Now we have come to the point 
when the so-long-advocated right of 
women to equal responsibilities with men 
has been almost guaranteed. But many 
difficulties surround these ideas, many 
hindrances to their perfect working out. 

In the Co-Masonic Movement Mrs. Besant 
has given to the world one of the best 
methods for the gradual growth in true 
beauty of these ideals that dominate us 
to-day. 

The .Masonic Lodge is truly a compen- 
dium of the Universe, and therefore of 
that little universe, Man. Everything in 
it finds its suitable place from the highest 
spiritual teaching to the every-dayness of 
life. It is here that the real meaning of 
Brotherhood may be learned, from the 
elementary idea of good comradeship and 
friendship to the essential basis and 
source of Brotherhood. It is here that 
beginning with equality — a more perfect 
equality than is found anywhere else — the 
deeper ideas of government, rulership, 
authority, even the great Hierarchy are 
shadowed forth. It is here that w^omen, 
working in every respect equally with 
men, may learn the difficulties and the 
art of good government, may learn the 
control and the use of emotion, may be 
trained in the absolute decorum of debate. 
In these and countless other ways the Co- 
Maso-nic Lodge teaches the very lessons, 
gives the very training and makes mani- 
fest the ideals that are claiming the 
umrld’s attention to-day. 

It is not possible in a non-Masonic 
journal to say much of Mrs. Besant as a 
Freemason; in Masonry much of the 
teaching is given in those grand old cere- 
monies called “ initiations ” ; in them is 
concealed some of the wisdom of all the 
ages. In one way Mrs. Besant is not a 
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ceremonialist, but I venture to say that 
there is no one in the whole Order who 
can make that hidden wisdom so manifest 
or who can give the ceremony so much 
power as our Very Illustrious Grand 
Master. 

The last time that Mrs. Besant was at 
a London iMasonic Lodge was in the 
spring before the war. She gave then 
an address that will not easily be for- 
gotten ; she spoke of the trouble soon to 
come upon the world (we little guessed 
then the dreadfulness that was to come in 
a few months) ; of the need to fix our 
thoughts, our studies, our work, upon 
making new a changing world, eliminat- 
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ing the terrible abuses and misery, and 
building in their stead the ideals of Free- 
masonry in every part of the State (we 
call that reconstruction now). She 
showed how the Masonic Lodge should be 
the training ground of real citizens of a 
new and greater State, preparing for a 
New Age of the world, for a new manifes- 
tation of the World’s Teacher. 

The New Age is upon us now. Per- 
haps the Great Teacher is nearer the 
suffering world, and it may be that 
the Co-Masonic Order, inspired by its 
dauntless leader, may be one of the agents 
used by the Great Ones to make manifest 
this ideal. 


11 . 

TO ANNIE BESANT 

G entle, yet strong; unfetter’d yet controll’d; 
Pensive, yet swift in action ; eloquent, 

And yet how silent ! Heart how innocent, 

Yet, in its very childlikeness, how old ! 

Stern, and yet pitiful ; in caution, bold ; 

— O, Queen of Contrasts, how divinely blent 
Seemeth to me each several element 
In that resultant compound of bright gold ! 

Dream I ? or do I find shown forth in thee. 
Within a single nature’s mortal span, 
Something of Nature’s own variety? 

And dost thou live the symbol of a Plan, 
Which one day shall a whole world’s life set free 
Within the being of Perfected Man? 


E. A. W. 
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Mrs. Annie Besant 


MRS. BESANT AS A 
RELIGIOUS TEACHER 

By A. J. WILLSON 

W e bear to these our personal testimony^ not founded on documents, not founded on writings, not 
ounded simply on letters, and so on, on which there is always possibility of deception arising, but on 
ndividual communion with individual Teachers, and teaching received which otherwise we could not 
have gained.” — “The Masters as Facts and Ideals,” by Axnie Besant. 


T eachers of religion abound 
amongst us. Knowers of religion, 
capable of helping us to compre- 
hend the mystery of the human 
soul and to realise the binding force 
which unites all that lives with the Divine, 
are few indeed. I^or they form the van- 
guard of our race, the first fruits of our 
evolution, and their feet firmly tread the 
narrow path by which man transcends 
the limits of time and space in order to 
help his fellows that come after. Thus 
transcending they know the ineffable bliss 
that opens before every son of man as he 
overcomes. 

A teacher of religion, and one also who 
knows, Mrs. Besant works amongst us to- 
day. Her saintly life, great gifts of heart 
and head, and absolute devotion to the 
spread of the highest ideals have made her 
name a household word all the world over. 

It was the letters in Mr. A. P. SInnett’s 
Occult World — “ wonderfully sugges- 
tive,” she calls them — and the Secret 
Doctrine of hladame H. P. Blavatsky 
that in this life put the key of hidden 
knowledge within reach of her eager 
hand. She heard of the great Masters of 
Wisdom, who are the Elder Brothers of 
Humanity, and determined to reach 
Them; and because of her labour for 
others in the past, she at once chose the 
only path that leads direct to Their feet : 
the life that gains but to give. 

In life, through death, to life, I am but the 
servant of the great Brotherhood, and those on 
whose heads but for a moment the touch of the 
Master has rested in blessing can never again 


look upon the world save through eyes made 
luminous with the radiance of the Eternal 
Peace.” — {Azitobiogratyhy, p. 364.) 

Since Mrs. Besant joined the Theo- 
sophical Society on May 10, 1889, she 
has taught, by voice or pen, all w'ho 
were ready to hear. The series of lectures 
delivered before the meetings of the Theo- 
sophical Society each year are clear expo- 
sitions of the facts concerning the inner 
life, both in man and in the universe. 
Many thousands in, and outside, the 
Theoso-phical Society all the world over, 
bless her for the spiritual light her teach- 
ings have given to them, and she has 
spared no pains to spread a knowledge of 
the Wisdom far and wide. The track of 
her footsteps may be followed all over the 
map of all the great continents, and many 
of their individual countries have heard 
her clear and fervid w^ords of inspiration 
and help. 

A study of her writings from the first 
early manuals on Man and His Bodies, 
Reincarnation and Karma (afterwards 
embodied and expanded in The Ancient 
Wisdom) leads us on step by step as she 
herself learned and expounded, and In 
the Outer Court and The Path of Disciple- 
ship we find, traced for all who read, the 
steps of the man who has arrived at the 
point of his evolutionary history where, 
looking back over the past, in which he 
has grown by taking, he turns resolutely 
to the future in which he is to grow by 
giving. 

In many of her writings and lectures 
Mrs. Besant has explained the spiritual 

3 
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link between all religions, notably in Four 
Great FeJigions^ and The Universal Text 
Book of Religion and Morals, while 
Esoteric Christianity and .in Introduction 
to Yoga deal respectively with Christian 
and Hindu aspects of the one truth. 
Through her we clearly realise that the 
path to union in East and West is one, 
whether described in the mystic language 
of Jacob Bohme, or by Patanjali in his 
Yoga Sutras. Saints and holy men and 
prophets and rishis she points to as the 
product of all religions and times ; and 
whether a man is born within the fold of 
one religion or another depends upon the 
aspect of the Divine most needed by the 
body he uses in any particular life. 
Forms of religion, as apart from religion 
itself, are thus observed in proper per- 
spective on the field of evolution. 

Credulity forms no part of Mrs. 
Besant’s teaching. She knows that the 
path of the blind led by the blind leads 
surely, sooner or later, to the Slough of 
Despond. Open-eyed, clear judgment is 
required from all who aspire. The Way 
is pointed out and milestones erected on 
the ascending road, but how, or w'hen, or 
where, each one enters that Path is left 
for each individual to decide. It will 
always be when the needs of the spirit 
begin to outweigh the insistent pull of 
matter. 

Just as students of physical science 
check results by comparing individual re- 
search, so do the pupils of the royal 
science of the Self compare notes to check 
any inaccuracy in verbal presentation. 
Whenever Mrs. Besant’s active life has 
brought her into contact with a fellow-pupil 
she has seized the opportunity to compare 
separate observations on matter, in all its 
forms as the envelope of the spirit. The 
results of some of these researches have 
been given to the wmrld^ Occidt 
Chemistry, Thought Forms, and Man: 
Whence, How, and Whither? are the 
results of such work in collaboration with 
the greatest seer of our own, and probably 
of any previous, era, ilMr. C. W. Lead"- 
beater, a man of selfless life. 

A mystic, in the sense of possessing the 
open inner sight which gains knowledge 
of Divine Men and touch wdth the One 
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Reality in which we all live and move and 
have our being, Mrs. Besant is yet pre- 
eminently a woman of action. To guide 
and to plan is even more her line of work 
than to teach. And whilst thousands 
revere her for spiritual help she is ever 
active in building up forms that may be 
better servants of the soul of each nation. 
Schools and Colleges are springing up 
everywhere through the Theosophical 
Educational Trust, to help children, be- 
cause right education is the basis of fruit- 
ful national life ; the Orders of Service for 
men and women whose motto is “ Renun- 
ciation, Obedience, Service the “ Stal- 
warts, ’’who In India are pledged to much- 
needed reforms in out- worn customs of 
child-marriage and caste rigidity ; the 
Orders of the Sons and Daughters of 
India. These are a few among the many 
beneficent institutions which the world 
owes to her master mind. 

The fact that the Indian people now 
offer her the highest honour in the gift of 
a subject people — the Presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress next December 
— shows in Itself how India has responded 
to her appeal to the soul of its people dur- 
ing her patient years of work amongst 
them, and has resolved to shake off the 
.sloth engendered by despair and awake 
to the full opportunities of this opening 
cycle. India and Britain will both bless 
the day when India saw straight in a dark 
hour and stood by Annie Besant. 

The Theosophical Society during her 
wise Presidentship has steadily grown, 
both in the numbers of its members, in 
worldly possessions, in lecture halls and 
centres, and in knowledge of the deeper 
truths of life, and power to express them. 
It has withstood the most virulent attacks 
on its leaders of the backward portion of 
the community, and has gained the respect 
of the world for the purity of its ideals and 
the Incentive to right conduct that its 
studies give in every country. 

Those who heard Mrs. Besant’s lectures 
in London In 1909, on “ The Changing 
World,” or have read her book which 
embodies them, can realise the motive of 
her ever-increasing activity : to prepare 
men to face the coming trials and to watch 
fearlessly the crumbling of civilisations, 
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determined to raise happy homes on the 
site of every ruined hovel and to make a 
glad earth and a free people take the place 
of a world groaning under the pains of 
downtrodden millions. 

When the war cloud broke in 1914, 
Annie Besant sounded the note of stern 
resistance to the eiforts of ruthless 
strength to crush the aspirations of the 
W’eak, and the small booklet of her utter- 
ances on the subject, which we owe to the 
care of Dr. !M. Rocke, who collected them 
from various sources, shows how, to Mrs. 
Besant’s far-seeing gaze, this struggle is 
literally the faint echoes of a tremendous 
upheaval of the forces of darkness and re- 
gression against those of light and pro- 
gress, in order to delay, if possible, the 
near return of the great world Teacher 
and the spiritual progress of mankind. In 
the dark days after Mons her w’ords of 
cheer, scattered broadcast over the world, 
nerved many a heart and arm cheerfully 
to sacrifice all for the helping of the world 
at this tremendous crisis. 

Annie Besant in this life has gone down 
into the depths with the people of the West 
as w'ell as of the East. The slums of East 
London, the Dockers’ and Cabdrivers’ 
struggles to lift the de-humanising burden 
of precarious and ill-paid labour ; the 
match girls’ Scylla of starvation and 
Charybdis of ‘‘ phossy-jaw' ” — or the 
street ; the searchings of heart of the 
thoughtful atheist; the diseases of men 
and women who are ignorant of moral and 
eugenic laws and are consumed by the 
blind cravings of the flesh ; the struggle 
of some in authority for the w’elfare of the 
few and their blindness to the needs of the 
many; she felt wdth, and suffered with, 
all. And because ever with her to realise 
an evil was to attempt to remove it, she 
incurred the wrath of the short-sighted in 
her youth in the same way that she en- 
dures it to-day. But with this difference : 
that the years of development on the Path 
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of Dibcipleship have given her a surer, 
wiser \ision and an added power to help. 

Even before she entered that Path no 
shiinkings of a highly sensitive nature, so 
pure and exquisite in the pride of its true 
womanliness that a word or glance of dis- 
respect and scorn scared her heart as with 
a hot iron and left scars never to be ob- 
literated, could cause her to falter in her 
work. Accused of teaching free love, she 
steadfastly faced her accusers, wrapped 
in the shield of a blameless life. Then, as 
now, the ribald insinuations of clubs and 
tea-tables merely showed up the ignor- 
ance, or malice, of the speakers. 

Xo accusation was too coarse, no slander too 
baseless for circulation by these men, and for a 
long time these indignities caused me bitter 
suffering, outraging my pride, and soiling my 
good name. {Autobiografhy, p. 171.) 

The throb of those old wounds has been 
transmuted into capacity to sympathise 
w’ith the hurts of others, as those wdio have 
felt the compassion and tenderness of that 
great and forgiving heart have happy 
cause to knowv 

If it is to H. P. Blavatsky that w^e owe 
deep reverence for showing to the world 
those links that enable human intellect to 
understand the possibility of the workings 
of spirit, it is to xlnnie Besant that w’e owe 
the w’ide spread of that priceless gift. 
Again and again has she sacrificed her 
legitimate advance in order to stay with 
and help those who, without her strong- 
aid and clear sight, would falter under the 
burdens of the wav. 


“ Hail, Brothers ! You who in the midst of the 
darkest night, believed in the Dawn.” 

Before those wmrds, her last year’s birth- 
day greeting to those who love her, are 
read on her birthday this year, may Annie 
Besant, spiritual teacher and wise states- 
man, be free to carry on her beneficent 
work for the wmrld. 



QUELQUES ASPECTS DE 
MME. ANNIE BESANT 

By eAIMEE BLECH 


C EUX qui ont entendu parler 
]\'Ime. Annie Besant et la pro- 
clament avec enthousiasme une 
femme superieure, une conferen- 
ciere dont I’dloquence egale ou depasse 
celle des grands tribuns, ceux-ci ne la 
connaissent encore que superficiellement ; 
ceux qui Tont lue, qui se sont nourris de 
la manne bienfaisante semee a profusion 
dans ses livres, qui ont sente la beautd 
morale et la force spirituelle qui en 
dmane, ceux-la connaissent peut-6tre un 
peu mieux, mais ne peuvent encore la 
connattre que partiellement. Pour la 
connaitre — non pas integralement 
qui pourrait s’en vanter? — ^mais plus 
oompl^tement, plus profondement il faut 
Pavoir vue a Poeuvre, dans la vie jour- 
nali&re, il faut avoir beneficie de sa pre- 
sence, de son atmosphere, il faut avoir vu 
les aspects divers et nombreux manifestos 
dans sa personality actuelle,... si nom- 
breux, si divers que c’est une joie, un 
intOret toujours croissants, que de 
Petudier au point de vue psychologique. 
Dans cette etude on est parfois un peu 
gene par ses sentiments personnels ; 
quand on aime il semble plus difficile 
d’etre impartial — bien que cela soit pos- 
sible... P amour n’est pas toujours 

aveugle — mais d’autre part tant de 
nuances, tant de details sont compris du 
cceur qui aime, alors qu’ils echappent au 
profane ! 

Je veux parler ici seulement de quel- 
ques-uns de ses aspects qui ont pu etre 
saisis par tous ceux qui Pont vue de pres. 
Sa physionomie mobile peut revOtir — ap- 
puyO du maintien et du geste — des expres- 
sions multiples, successivent. On verra 
en elle, “ la Princesse lointaine,” indiffe- 
rente, et comme legOrement hautaine — 
la femme du monde d’une distinction par- 
faite, dont la dignitO est accompagnee 


d’un charme irresistible; a un autre 
moment c’est la sainte qui apparaitra, 
auro'lee de lumiere,... puis ce sera le 
visage ardent de PhOroi'ne ; . . . ce sera en- 
core PInstructeur venere au regard 
pensif, profond et dont la voix, adoucie 
dans les reunions intimes, a un caractOre 
particuliOrement attachant, va droit au 
cceur; a d’autres moments le tribune 
s’eveillera et la note de Pautontd, du pou- 
voir resonnera; parfois le regard a une 
douceur suave et penetrante — parfois il 
devient d’acier, sdvere, inquisiteur, et 
souvent la sourire qui illumine sa phy- 
sionomie a la candeur d’une sonrlre 
d’enfant — chez de grandes ames parfois 
j’ai vu cette naivete d’enfant. 

Ces especes multiples de sa person- 
nalite, — deconcertants pour quelques- 
uns, ceux qui se sent fait un ideal k leur 
propre image — ddrivent presque tous de 
Pune ou I’autre ses trois attributs : 
pouvoir, connaissance, amour. 

Alors que chez de certains etres, ddvo- 
lution moyenne, les caracteristiques de 
Pun ou Pautre des trois attributs ou 
senders, ne se manifestent pas d’une 
faqon nette, definie, chez d’autres, au 
contraire il n’y a ni hesitation, ni flotte- 
ment : ces caraetdristiques s’accusent 
avec precision. On en voit qui n’ont 
d’autre mobile que Paction, d’autres ne 
sont pousses que par la connaissance, 
d’autres enfin ne vivent que par Pamour. 

Chez ces grandes dmes nous retrouvons 
les trois sentiers, les trois aspects divins, 
nous les retrouvons integralement, bien 
que souvent il y ait predominance de Pun 
sur les autres. Celui qui semble dominer 
la vie de Mme. Besant, actuellement, c’est 
bien Paspect pouvoir. Mais ceux qui 
Pont connue “ Instructeur,” ce qui Pont 
lue et ecoutee ne doutent pas de Pim- 
portance du sentier de la connaissance 
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dans sa vie. Et ceux qui I’ont vue de pres 
ont vu I’amour se manifester, connaissent 
la puissance de ramour chez cette noble 
femme; surtout ceux qui ont vu son re- 
gard, charge d’une tendresse attristee et 
singulierement douce et penetrante, se 
poser sur un ancien ami, devenu ennemi, 
et acharn6 a la combattre. 

En v6rite, quant a ce qui concerne sa 
personnalite, notre Presidente a realise 
les paroles du Christ : “ Aimez vos enne- 
mis, faites du bien a ceux qui vous 
persecutent... ” 

II m’est arrive ainsi de voir des aspects 
du Pass^, de caractcbre historique, se 
manifester dans Annie Besant. Un jour 
— c’etait il y a pres de 20 ans — dans 
I’une de ses conferences je crus voir ap- 
paraitre Hypathie. Elle <^tait encore 
mince de stature, alors; v^tue de blanc, 
le front nimbd de lumi^re, elle enseignait 
ses disciples. Longtemps apres j’eus la 
vision de Giordano Bruno. Elle marchait 
devant moi, ^ pas silencieux et rapides ; 
je voyais ses cheveux argentes coupes 
court, la stature un peu plus ramassee, le 
dos vofit6 l^g^rement, v^tue d’un beige 
tirant sur le brun : c’etait un aspect 


soudain et saisissant du moine-martyr... 

Aujourd’hui — nous ne I’avons pas vue^ 
helas ! depuis la guerre — son dernier por- 
trait amene ce cri sur toutes les levres : 
c’est I’aspect du Manou : un regard 
profond et ardent tout a la fois, un front 
laboure par la pensee, une force, un 
autorite emanant de tout son etre. Oui, 
en peut voir en elle le Manou a venir... 

Voila quelques aspects, brevement es- 
quisses de celle qui a ete, qui est encore 
la lumiere pour tant d’ames. Le siecle 
prochain jugera de son oeuvre ; nous 
voyons trop court pour en juger, surtout 
pour pouvoir Ja juger, dans sa campagne 
actuelle, elle dont la vision est si lointaine 
et si penetrante, elle qui possedc la con- 
naissance que nous n’avons pas. 

J’ai la conviction que la lumiere se fera 
et que, dans I’avcnir, quand le calme sera 
revenu, et que certains prejuges et malen- 
tendus se seront dissipes, que notre chere 
alliee I’Angleterre sera fi6re de compter 
parmi ses enfants Tune de plus nobles 
creatures que la terre ait porte, Tune des 
plus grandes femmes du temps,... pour 
nous theosophes et membres de I’Etoile 
d’Orient, certainement la phis grande. 


Dr. Julia Seaton Sears, in the Bechstein Hall, London, on February 16, 1913,, 
spoke thus on Mrs. Besant : 

“ Among many teachers . . . one woman is standing there whose- 

character is unimpeachable. She is up against her own fate law^ and has got tO’ 
pass up the proofs. Never forget that Annie Besant has faced the world for 
years ; from the very beginning she has been boundless in courage — especially has 
she tried to prove the truth to her own soul. To-day I am amazed that every loyal 
heart among her followers is not demanding a mass meeting that the W'hole story 
may be brought out into the full light of day, and Annie Besant revealed as she is 
to the whole world. She has been the queen of Englishwomen. She has told you 
the truths; she has blazed the trail — she has done exactly the same thing in 
India — and incense should be burned before her feet. She may have erred through 
her methods; but she has been always first, last, and all the time perfectly resolute^ 
undaunted in her allegiance to Truth.” 
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MRS. BESANT AS AN 
EMPIRE BUILDER 

5y Sir S. SUB%AMANIq4 IYER, K.C.LE., LLT>., 

Late Acting Chief Justice, High Court of Madras, and President, Home Rule League, Madras 


T he Empires which have hitherto 
been built in the world have 
been built either by military 
commanders or by statesmen. 
Caesar built the Roman Empire, but the 
power of the sword was necessary for the 
building; so, too, was it with Napoleon, 
and later still when the German Empire 
was built by Bismarck, The second 
method of Empire building by statesmen 
is illustrated in the United States of 
America. Lincoln w’elded all the States 
into one by his statesmanship, but his 
policy had to be carried out by the sword, 
though that sword w’as not for conquest, 
but for the defence of human rights. Both 
these modes of Empire building have been 
tried and have had their day ; they involve 
warfare and bloodshed. 

The time has now come when Empire 
building must have a different basis ; 
future Empires, if they are to persist, 
must have three principles underlying 
their structure : 

I. They must be founded on the full recogni- 
tion of the Brotherhood of all the individuals 
composing the Empire. 

2. This necessitates that love and sympathy 
shall be the principal characteristics in its ad- 
ministration. 

3. There must be a spirit of universal religion 
which makes impossible religious antagonism. 

The Empire builder of to-day must have 
qualities vastly different from previous 
builders and statesmen if to-day he is to 
carry out the plan of the Supreme. That 
means building with the power of religion, 
and without the power of the sword. In 
India, in four periods of its history, reli- 
gion as a unifying influence has been used 
by great kings; there was King Harsha 
in the seventh century, who, by his perfect 


patronage of both Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, built for a time an Empire in India; 
there was later the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar, who united Hindus and Muham- 
medans under one rule by his perfect 
sympathy to both; later still the Vijaya- 
nagara kings enlisted the help of the great 
Saint Madhavacharya to bring into one 
kingdom several religious communities; 
and Guru Narak, through the power of 
religion, made one body of his pupils or 
Sikhs, who later became a military power. 
But all these rulers nevertheless were 
fighters, and the sword made up for the 
deficiencies of spiritual persuasion. 

The new type of Empire building which 
the world now requires is most strikingly 
exemplified by Mrs. Besant, and the type 
is seen in her work for India. Her work 
will best be understood by those who 
realise the unusual task involved in build- 
ing India to be a vital part of the British 
Empire. Here in this land we have many 
languages and many forms of religion, 
which separate the peoples into many 
communities. Now all these must be 
welded into one whole, and unless that 
work is done here the British Empire is 
bound to fail, for without India there is 
nothing of the British Empire but a name. 
And if the British Empire does not per- 
form the high r61e before it, the future of 
the world will be seriously handicapped 
for ages. 

Therefore, Brotherhood, as an essential 
principle in Empire building, is impera- 
tive ; the Hindus must be united with the 
Muhammedans and the Jains and Buddh- 
ists ; w^hile there is perfect toleration 
among themselves, there will have to be a 
sense of unity among them and active 
co-operation. 





In a world crisis, such as we stand in to-day, 
weaklings are whirled away in the storm-wind. 
^'Quit you like men, be strong,” says an old writer. 
Thrown out into the world in young womanhood, 
I took as my motto: ”Be Strong.” I pass it on 
to you to-day, in my age: 

BE STRONG. 

qANNIE mSANI. 
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Now, India is not a tabula rasa; the 
Empire builder is not dealing- with primi- 
tive peoples with no traditions or culture. 
India is a land of many communities who 
cherish a hoary civilisation; they have 
their own religions, sciences, arts, and 
literatures. Therefore, the Empire builder 
cannot do his work with the sword, but 
must appeal to reason and spirituality, in 
order to suit the new conditions of build- 
ing. Who can accomplish this task except 
a soul of the type of Mrs. Besant? The 


that is likely to endanger her life, thus 
revealing the trait of the martyr. 

Mrs. Besant ’s whole life is so spiritual 
that as an Empire builder she is not aim- 
ing at a political institution, but a spiritual 
organisation. The especial characteristic 
mark of that organisation may be said to 
be Aryan, for Mrs. Besant represents the 
Indo-Aryan type in perfection. She has 
in her nature all its elements ; when lectur- 
ing in Christian countries she is recog- 
nised as an exponent of Christianity ; in 
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required elements of love and sympathy 
can only be provided by one of her sex ; 
no man, however great, could show these 
qualities as finely as a woman. That is 
why the ego we know as Mrs. Besant has 
been put into a woman’s body to do her 
work in India ; she has, however, at the 
same time an iron will which supplies the 
element of the male sex. It is this will 
that has been made manifest recently in 
her refusal to concede by way of com- 
promise any deviation in the matter of 
principle, even for the sake of obtaining 
her liberty and escaping from persecution 


India we recognise her as an authority on 
our religion; and it is the same when she 
lectures to Buddhist or Muhammedan 
audiences. Mrs. Besant has the power of 
combining the various elements of Indo- 
Aryan culture and producing from them a 
beautiful mosaic. 

This is important, for if an Empire is to 
be built in India it must have this charac- 
ter of a mosaic, and unless the builder is 
himself of this nature of a mosaic, the 
work cannot be done. Undoubtedly Mrs. 
Besant stands in a peculiar relation to the 
peoples of India. She has repeatedly 
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India; there is no instance of a single 
Western person except herself who has 
called forth, as during the last few weeks, 
such universal love and sympathy from 
every part of India ; the educated and the 
uneducated, the English speaking and 
those who know not a word of English, 
have all united in one 'profound admiration 
and reverence, and many are the prayers 
that go up from temple and shrine on her 
behalf to-day. 


first work was to make fanaticism impos- 
sible, and to-day the whole attitude of 
Hindus to Muhammedans and vice 
versa has changed so far as religion is 
concerned. 

Her next w^ork was to put education 
upon a religious basis. A lasting monu- 
ment to her education work is the Hindu 
University, which she organised as the 
Central Hindu College of Benares. A 
most memorable event at the College was 
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the vis.it to it of their Majesties the King- 
Emperor and the Queen-Empress when 
they visited India as the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. Mrs. Besant, as the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege, received their Majesties,, and after the 
Prince of Wales was crowned King and 
visited India again, His Majesty sent to 
the College, through Mrs. Besant, signed 
portraits of himself and the Queen. The 
Central Hindu College, under ]Mrs. 
Besant’s guidance, w’as the first large in- 
stitution definitely to embody the teaching 
of religion as part of its curriculum. The 
impulse she gave has influenced hundreds 
of schools to make religious teaching and 
w’orship an integral part of education. 
And to crown all her labours, she has just 
organised the National Board of Educa- 
tion, comprising many of the leading men 
in India, to put education on a thoroughly 
national basis. 

The next unique thing that Mrs. 
Besant has done is to bring together the 
Hindus and the Muhammedans as 
brothers in one common national work. 
This is a miracle the significance of w'hich 
only those living in India can understand, 
and though many have helped in this 
union, she stands supremely as the worker 
of the great miracle. No less marvellous 
is the fact that this stupendous work has 
been achieved in the course of three 
years, since she took up political work. 
There are few Empire builders whO' can 
show such a record of work in so' brief a 
time. Not less notew’orthy is her bring- 
ing together once again into a common 
political body the Extremists and the 
Moderates of the Indian National Con- 
gress; many had prophesied that these 
two bodies would never unite, but Mrs. 
Besant has done it- 

Mrs. Besant has brought about union 
because of the force of the ideals which she 
has lived in her own life. One of the pro- 
minent Muhammedan leaders, the Hon. 
Mr. Syed Wazir Hassan, Secretary of the 
All-India Muslim League, referred the 
other day in a public meeting “ to the 
spiritual side of her life, and how' 
ennobling from that point of view her in- 
fluence has been.” “ I look upon Mrs, 
Annie Besant,” he said, “ as an embodi- 


ment and external symbol of what is my 
ideal of existence. Life is not worth liv- 
ing without such ideals, and \vc should 
resist with all our pow^er attacks threaten- 
ing the fulfilment of our hopes and the 
attainment of our ideals.” 

What is Mrs. Besant’s ideal of an Em- 
pire? Here are her words, w’ritten in 
November, 1914, wLen, four months after 
the War began, she proclaimed the real 
spiritual conflict of ideals underlying the 
struggle : 

Of the two pos‘?ib]e World-Empires, that of 
Great Britain and that of Germany, one is 
alieady far advanced in the making and shows 
its quality, with Dominions and Colonies, with 
India at its side. The other is but in embryo; 
but can be judged by its theories, with the small 
examples available as to the fashion of their 
out-working in the new Colonies that it is 
founding, the outlining of the unborn embryo. 
The first embodies — though as yet but partially 
realised — the Ideal of Freedom; of ever-increas- 
ing Self-Government; of Peoples rising into 
power and self- development along their own 
lines ; of a Supreme Government “ broad-based 
upon the People’s Will ” ; of fair and just treat- 
ment of undeveloped races, aiding, not enslaving 
them; it embodies the embryo of the splendid 
Democracy of the Future; of the New Civilisa- 
tion — co-operative, peaceful, progressive, artis- 
tic, just and free; a Brotherhood of Nations, 
whether the Nations be inside or outside the 
World-Empire. This is the Ideal; and that 
Great Britain has set her foot in the path which 
leads to it is proved not only by her past interior 
history, with its struggles towards Liberty, but 
also by her granting of autonomy to her 
Colonies^ her formation of the beginnings of 
Self-Government in India, her constantly im- 
proving attitude tow'arda the undeveloped races 
— as in using the Salvation Army to 
civilise the criminal tribes in India — 
all promising advances towards the Ideal. 
Moreover, she has ever sheltered the op- 
pressed exiles flying to her shores for refuge 
against their tyrants — the names of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Kropotkin, shine out gloriously as 
witnesses in her favour ; she has fought against 
the slave trade and well-nigh abolished it. And 
at the present moment she is fighting in defence 
of keeping faith with those too small to exact it ; 
m defence of Treaty obligations and the sanctity 
of a Nation’s pledged word ; in defence of 
National Honour, oE Justice to the weak, of that 
Law, obedience to which by the strong States is 
the only guarantee of future Peace, the onlv 
safeguard of Society against the tyranny of 
brute Strength. For all this England is fighting 
when she might have stood aside, selfish and 
at ease, watching her neighbours tearing each 
other to pieces, waiting until their exhaustion 
made it possible for her to impose her will. 
Instead of thus remaining, she has sprung for- 
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ward, knight-errant of Liberty, servant of Duty. 
With possible danger of Civil War behind her, 
with supposed revolt in South Africa and India, 
with shameful bribes offered for her standing 
aside, she spurned all lower reasonings, and, 
springing to her feet, sent out a lion’s roar of 
defiance to the breakers of treaties, uttered a 
ringing shout for help to her peoples, flung her 
little army to the front — a veritable David 
against Goliath— to gain time, time, that the 
hosts might gather, to hold the enemy back at 
all costs, let die who might of her children; 
called for men to her standard, men from the 
nobles, from the professions, from the trades, 
men from the plough, from the forge, from the 
mine, from the furnace; and this not for gain — 
she has naught to gain from the war — but be- 
cause she loved Liberty, Honour, Justice, Law 
better than life or treasure ; that she counted 
glorious Death a thousandfold more desirable 
than shameful existence bought by cowardly 
ease. For this, the Nations bless her; for this, 
her dying Sons adore her; for this, History 
shall applaud her ; for this, shall the World- 
Empire be hers with the consent of all Free 
Peoples, and she shall be the Protector, not the 
Tyrant, of Humanity. 

All thrO'Ug-h Mrs. Besant’s work in India 
she has continually emphasised the in- 
separable bond between India and Eng- 
land; indeed, her insistence upon this 
essential element of the future of India has 
made her to be sharply criticised by those 
in India who have not believed as firmly in 
the ideals of the British Empire as she has 
done. It is just because she has this ideal 
conception of the British Empire that she 
has been so anxious to emphasise the 
unique nationality and worth of the 
Indian peoples to the British Empire. It 
is this that has made her preach Home 
Rule against the wish of ninety-nine per 
cent, of her race in India. The sincerity 
of her purpose could not be evinced better 
than by her unflagging work of uplifting 
the peoples of India in spite of every mis- 
representation and even villification. 

One noteworthy characteristic of her 
political work is its constitutionalism ; 
never for a moment has she hesitated to 
denounce violence in every form. Indeed, 
she herself, in her attempts to persuade 
Anarchists and revolutionaries, has been 
misunderstood, and has caused herself to 
come under the unwelcome supervision of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Whenever possible she has seen high 
officials in authority to explain to them 
the principles underlying her work. She 
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has personally explained her work to the 
Governors of Bengal and Madras. 

She has not been merely critical, she has 
actually shown the methods of construc- 
tion. The Madras Parliament, which 
she organised for training in Parliamen- 
tary method and debate, has to its credit 
up to the present a number of carefully 
worked-out Acts during 1915 and 1916, 
of which the principal ones are Compul- 
sory Elementary Education, “ Madras 
Panchayats ” (Village Tribunals, for the 
re-institution of local government), 
“ Commonwealth of India Act ” (for 
National Self-government within the Em- 
pire), a supplementary Act to the fore- 
going “ relating to the Indian Judica- 
ture,” and the Religious Education 
Act. ’ ’ 

Not long ago Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the then Secretary of State for India, 
described her methods of political work as 

dangerous.” It may be pointed out 
that in the opinion of the Indian leaders 
of thought the danger of her method was 
not to the Empire but to those vested 
interests which themselves constitute the 
real danger to the Empire. 

Mrs. Besant is a profound mystic, and 
when, after twenty-one years of strenuous 
life in India, she entered into the political 
field, it was as a practical mystic of a 
unique type. Oliver Cromwell was a prac- 
tical mystic, but he nevertheless believed 
in the power of the sword, and told his 
soldiers, ” Trust in God, but keep your 
powder dry.” But Mrs. Besant is unique 
in that she only uses peaceful persuasion ; 
she achieved her work by calling forth 
the powers of Faith within men. It was 
well said by Sir Arthur Lawley, when he 
was Governor of Madras, Her voice is 
never raised save to move her hearers to 
some nobler impulse, to some loftier 
ideals, to some higher plane of thought. ’ ’ 

Though for the moment Mrs. Besant’s 
work has been utterly misunderstood by 
the Government of India, the peoples of 
India understand her, and day after day 
the volume of devotion to her steadily 
grows. I doubt not also that soon there 
will come from the rest of the British 
Empire the recognition due to her as one 
of the Empire’s great builders. 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH 

‘By MAJOR mAN 


We are obliged to curtail this article for want of space, but we know the author 'will forgive us rather 
than not be represented in this number 


I WAS at first irritated at the “ cock- 
sureness ” of Theosophy with its exact 
details and minutiae of atoms, bubbles, 
etc. I said to myself : 

Oh let us never, never doubt, 

What nobody is sure about, 

as the little comic rhyme says. All the 
same the grandeur of its beliefs, the in- 
herent sanity and reasonableness of Theo- 
sophy — its breadth, tolerance and clearness 
appealed to my intellect just as its niystic 
and devotional side appealed to my intui- 
tion ; so I went on steadily studying it 
though having occasional querulous (on 
my side) arguments with my friends the 
“cocksure” Theosophists, as I thought 
them. Gradually a strong intellectual 
belief in the thing was added to my instinct 
for it. I reasoned like this : 

The great Theosophical leaders like 
Mrs. Besant and others are either 

(i) Honest and correct. 

(2) Honest and self-deluded. 

(3) Deliberately deceitful. 

I quickly made up my mind, reading 
Mrs, Besant’s books and especially her 
Autohiogvaphy ^ that if she was one thing 
more than another she was utterly honest 
to a quite unconventional and extra- 
ordinary degree. Her whole life bore 
witness* to the fact that she was prepared 
to endure untold miseries rather than 
parley for one second with falsehood in 
any shape or form. ! must with shame 
confess it, reading her Autobiography for 
the first time, the idea did flash across me 
momentarily, “ Is this Autobiography a 
clever pose? Has Mrs. Besant deliberately 
set out to create an atmosphere of honest 
outspokenness in this book for the purpose 
of ingratiating and disarming criticism?” 
But I scouted the idea indignantly almost 
as it arose. The book bore the unmis- 
takable imprint of utter singleness of 


heart and lack of guile. Moreover, “ cui 
bono? ” where was the “ schemer ” sug- 
gested anywhere in her life's history 
The whole story bore witness to an un- 
compromising loyalty to truth which 
landed her in terrible personal difficulties 
and struggles all the time. A schemer 
chooses the path of least resistance-— 
wriggles and twists a devious way to his 
goal— -but this soul kept the star of truth 
full in view— plunged into the black river 
of doubt and persecution (the persecution 
which doubt and unorthodoxy brought 
with them In l^Irs. Besant's young days 
and still do) and struck out fearlessly for 
the shore, feeling in fullest measure the 
ice-cold waters strike chill to her breast 
but facing the opposing^ current of the 
stream dauntlessly, and ever pressing 
onwards. 

All that was best and most spiritual in 
me went out to her teachings and knew 
them for truth and knew that “ life 
lived ’ ’ had taught her them. ^ I knew it 
from my own spiritual experience, from 
my own struggles with temptation, occa- 
sional successes and frequent failures. I 
felt that where I, in the very smallest and 
feeblest way, had willed and failed for the 
most part, she, in the very grandest way, 
had willed and succeeded magnificently, 
and yet I felt kin to her and felt I could, 
to some extent, understand her by reason 
of my own poor efforts and sufferings. I 
thought of the Christ’s saying : “ He that 
will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow 
Me,” and I felt on studying her life, and 
reading her writings, considering for 
what she had fought and suffered — always 
for unpopular causes — always for the 
weak and helpless against the strong— 
always for breadth and tolerance, for truth 
and high ideals against prejudice and 
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narrowness, low aim and unworthy com- 
promise~I Ihoug'hl, surely in our day no 
one has iolloued that command more 
literally than she ; surely she lives and 
practices in literal detail the very words 
and injunctions of Christ, of the Buddha 
and all the great teachers, in a way that 
none of her detractors can approach.-^ 
Has not the history of all great truth 
seekers and reformers been the same ? 
Was not her way the Aha crucis, the Via 
dolorosa, the way of Socrates, of Jesus, 
of Alohammed, of Hypatia, of Joan of 
Arc, of Savonarola, of Giordano Bruno 
and numberless other reformers w’ho have 
dared to be great and honest and unselfish 
and to have spiritual insight far beyond 
the measure of their time? Was not the 
degree of free thought, breadth and en- 
lightment, the removal of political and 
social boycott from those who dare to 
hold unusual view^s of life and religion, 
the revival of mental and moral courage 
in narrow conservative England, was not 
all this largely due to her and Bradlaugh 
and Stainton Aloses and others like them? 
The Autobiography showed me clearly in 
what heroic mould she wms cast. It is not 
the liar and the cheat, nor yet the feebly- 
balanced and hysterical who agonise over 
the sufferings of humanity and concern 
themselves with the world’s dumb pain ; 
it is not they who leave the sheltered home 
and face stress and storm on man’s be- 
half, seeking* to read the riddle of the 
universe. It is the 'Saviours of Humanity, 
and their disciples, who face the trials of 
the wnlderness in order that tempted, 
tested, and at length enlightened, they 
may shed their light on lesser souls. 

I thought of Mrs. Hamilton King’s 
W’Ords : 

Measure thy life b)' loss instead of gain, 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured 
forth. 

For love’s strength standeth in Love’s 
sacrifice ; 

And who suffers most has most to give. 

And as I realised the sacrifice I measured 
the greatness of this life. 

From her wmnderful spiritual teaching 
I turned to her practical side, her accuracy 
and command of detail. I studied her 
Indian wTitings and felt their sane 
piacticnl common sense, combined wuth 
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intuitive and delicate sympathy for this 
sensitive, spiritual, metaphysical race. 
I read her book (written in collaboration 
with Air. Leadbeater), entitled Occult 
Chemistry. I marvelled at the courage 
w hich could put forward this bold claim to 
unique powers of clairvoyance in face of 
the certain jeers of ‘ ‘ science ’ ’ whenever 
‘‘ science ” should come to see It. I felt 
perfectly certain, though, from the sim- 
plicity and courage of this production, 
that i was dealing neither w*ith fraud nor 
delusion, but with solid fact. Nobody 
could imagine those marvellously compli- 
cated, yet beautifully symmetrical draw- 
ings of the physical atom in its various 
phases or giades of matter which the 
pages of Occult Chemistry contained. 
They w'ere either cleverly worked-out 
fiaud or they were genuine. They were 
not delusion at all events. Consider again 
— in spite of the wondrous ingenuity and 
beauty of design in these atom pictures — 
what colossal impudence and stupidity 
would this book have been had it been a 
fake ! What brazen effrontery this calm 
assertion of atoms counted accurately and 
methodically to a fault, atoms which one 
knew to be almost infinitely ultra-micro- 
scopic — the atomic weights of orthodox 
chemistry coolly checked and confirmed by 
a method of direct vision ! What courage 
to put forward this book and expose one’s 
self to the ridicule of science. 

As a medical man it was not difficult for 
me to imagine a wide expansion of the 
senses ; a great refinement of our human 
powers of observation. It is common 
knowledge to all medical students that the 
eye, the ear, the linger can be trained to 
discover things quite hidden from un- 
trained senses, so that a carefully trained 
medical observer has wide fields open for 
his exploring which are quite shut from 
the untrained. I had read, too, the history 
of medicine and knew that the slow ex- 
ploration of the body — the mapping out of 
its functions — is even yet by no means 
finished. AVhy should it be impossible or 
even unlikely that in all of us there are 
dormant sense organs which an arduous 
training can arouse? 

This theory of dormant spiritual powers 
and senses, whose evolution and awaken- 
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ing could be hastened by a suitable Irain- 
ing- — did it not fit all soi ts of puzzling 
facts into their proper places ? Accepting' 
it not perhaps as proved truth, but at all 
events as a sound working hypothesis and 
so considering- seriously the knowledge 
gained (it was asserted) through the use 
of these higher powers of observation, 
various great problems of life became 
plain — became mere well-oiled joints, 
cranks and bearings in the smooth and 
faultless mechanism of existence. 

Mrs. Besant has, as I say, been a strong 
personal factor in my belief in and enthu- 
siasm for Theosophy — but utterly and 
absolutely apart from her the grandeur, 
sanity and comfort of the teachings would 
have convinced both my intellect and intui- 
tion. Life seen before Theosophy came to 
enlighten me was like one of those com- 
plicated puzzle-maps or pictures, so many 
separate pieces (the divers great problems 
of life) which did not seem to fit tog-ether 
— all inequalities and unevennesses. 
Awkward facts have now fitted themselves 
into their proper places — corners and jut- 
ting angles have dovetailed in with other 
irregularities, and a fair plan of life with 
justice and reason writ large upon it has 
gradually grown for me, where before 
w’ere puzzle and bewilderment. One’s 
vision has expanded so enormously — one 
takes a great bird’s-eye sweep of life now 
and sees the “ mighty stream of ten- 
dency ” instead of concentrating on that 
little “ cabbage patch ” — the small crop 
of world history one knew before. 

Theosophists again — does one find them 
all cranks and visionaries and oddities? 
Not at all ! Such people can be found in 
Theosophical circles as they can be found 
outside them. In a Theosophical gather- 


ing you may perhaps sec a few more queer 
looking people than you would see, say, 
in a Church of England axerage ccjng ro- 
gation ; but this partly because of the 
width of view and tolerance of Theos(jph\ , 
throwing it open to all sorts of men, parti) 
due to the weird side of occultism making 
its peculiar appeal to some rather weird 
people- But when all this is said, I can 
say that I have met no saner, no nobler 
characters than I have met among Theo- 
sophists ; and one finds them, as a body, 
tolerant, cultuted, kindly, helpful, cheer- 
ful and wholesome people. Quite a 
number of Theosophists have clairvoyant 
powers and function consciously on the 
astral plane, but they keep quite quiet 
about it for the most part and dislike to 
speak of their powers ; still, if one cares to 
press home the enquiry, one can ascertain 
the fact. Is one to believe that all these 
people are humbugs or hysterical vision- 
aries when the whole trend of their lives 
and characters give the lie direct to such 
a thought? 

These and many more similar reflections 
gradually “ read, marked, learnt, and in- 
wardly digested,” have at length precipi- 
tated, or, rather, crystallised in my mind a 
clear conviction that Theosophy is true 
and is the very heart and kernel of that 
message wdiich this New Age shall bring 
to us when the hour of the Passing Age 
is accomplished and the birth pangs are 
finished — and it Is the tidal-wave of 
mighty “ deeper ” souls like Annie Besant 
w'hich now helps so many of us in our daily 
needs and by its overflow^ raises us from 
what is “ Iowa” Therefore do I honour 
her for her words and deeds and sound 
my little note of loyalty and reverence for 
her and such as she. 


” If you would know the Christ when He comes, try to develop all the qualities 
which go to the making of the spiritual man — love, tenderness, gentleness, 
sympathy. Check the tendency to decry the great and to find faults in w'hat is 
noble ; cultivate reverence. ” Annie Besant 

in The Coming of the IVorlJ Teacher 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 
ANNIE BESANT 

By Sergeant E. V. HAYES 


A mong many characteristics 
which shine so clearly in that 
heroic soul we know to-day as 
Annie Besant, there is the one 
which takes first place in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Gita — Fearlessness. 

It comes there first in order because 
without it the other outward sig-ns of the 
soul approaching the divine could never 
be gained. “ The will always to strive 
for wisdom . . . uprightness, truthful- 
ness, a mind that lightly letteth go what 
others prize, patience and fortitude,” how 
can they be won if fearlessness does not 
underlie them? Throughout her wonder- 
ful life this innate courage has never 
deserted Annie Besant in the supreme 
moments of decision or dark hours of 
misrepresentation. 

There is .some .sort of tradition that 
our great protector was Giordano Bruno 
in a previous life, and further back 
still, the celebrated Hypatia. I can 
well believe it, and I know of no two 
characters in history which suit her better. 
Often, watching her ascend the platform 
at the Queen’s Hall, I have been irresist- 
ibly reminded of Hypatia mounting the 
rostrum at her lecture hall in ancient 
Alexandria, and I recall, too, that when 
she faced that howling mob, thirsting for 
her blood, according to Charles Kingsley, 
she faced them with never a trace of fear. 
And Bruno, also, the maddening tongues 
of flame licking his body with hideous 
caresses on that Field of Flowers in 
Rome, what fear showed he in that hour 
of hell? 

Maybe, the bitterness in Annie Besant’s 
heart, in her Freethought days, against 
dogmatic Christianity was a vivid 
memory of those* unspeakable tortures 
endured twice at the hands of the priests 
of orthodoxy ! 

What fear was there in Annie Besant’s 


heart when the choice was put to her : 
conformity to the Church — and home ; 
rebellion — and expulsion? ” I chose the 
latter,” she says, and only she can know 
what agony lay in that decision. 

When she espoused the cause of the 
poor mother of a large family, whose life 
very often was, and still is, little better 
than that of an animal, what innate 
courage enabled her to arrive at a resolve 
that brought her endless trouble. But 
what fearlessness must have been hers 
when, after all the slander, the pain and 
the scorn, she openly faced the admission 
that her theory had been wrong, and that 
Theosophy could not allow of her former 
Neo-Malthusianism? And the courage 
with which she gave herself to the cause 
of H. P. Blavatsky ! Not, remember, 
when H. P. B. was fawned on and 
flattered, as in pre-Coloumb days, but 
after she had been condemned as a trick- 
ster and an impudent liar. It might be 
said by the enemies of Theosophy that 
some of those who clung to Madame 
Blavatsky after the report of the Society 
for Psychical Research did so rather than 
admit they had been deceived. It cannot 
be said of Annie Besant. No wonder 
H. P. B. called her a noble woman and 
invoked the blessing of the MASTER 
upon her. Surely that benediction has 
been on her ever since ! 

It is this fearlessness of hers which 
makes her so indispensable to our young 
Order as its Protector. The fact that 
she has never feared to admit a mis- 
take gives us that full confidence in her 
without which her Protectorship would be 
little more than a name. Others, men 
and women, look after a strenuous life to 
their old age as a peaceful evening, when 
the hot sun has gone down, when the air 
is cool and fragrant and the sky an over- 
shadowing of softest blue, when memorie^^ 
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come to haunt the hours like the faint 
odours of pressed llowers in a book. That 
rest is not for Annie Besant. She is 
working still ; fighting still ; the future as 
well as the past holds her to her body 
yet. There is a deeper peace in her 
heart than the passing twilight of a single 
earth-life, and her present phase of 
activity is not yet ended. There is fear- 
lessness in this great heart which watches 
over the Order of the Star, as Mary, per- 
chance, watched over the infant Christian 
Church. Some of the titles given to the 
Mother of Christianity might well be given 
to our Protector : Tower of Ivory, IMother 
Most Powerful, Queen of the Star. 

In the coming years her fearlessness 
will, perhaps, be needed yet more. It is 
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comparatively easy to announce the 
coming of the Great Divine One ; but 
a very different matter to point to a par- 
ticular individual and say ; “ This is 
He ! ” There will be a wave of devo- 
tion, truly, such as never has been since 
the early days of Christianity ; but there 
will also be a wave of rage and repulsion 
from those who know Him not. Annie 
Besant’s fearlessness will not desert her 
then, if we are privileged to have her with 
us. We hope we may ; we think we shall. 
And we cry to her on this birthday of hers : 

“ AVE ! Greeting, Annie Besant! 
Shed some ray of thy priceless courage 
into the hearts of all those who live under 
thy protection in the Light of the 
STAR! ” 


TN treading this path it grows brighter as ignorance lessens, it grows more 
•^peaceful as weakness vanishes, it grows serener as the vibrations of earth have 
less power to jar and to disturb. What it is in its ending, Those only can tell who 
have ended : what it is at its goal. Those only may know who stand there. But 
even those who are treading its earlier stages know that its soi row is joy compared 
with the joy of earth, and the very smallest of its flowers is worth every jewel that 
earth could give. One gleam of the Light which shines always upon it and that 
g'rows ever brighter as the disciple treads onwards, one gleam of that makes all 
eaith’s sunshine but as darkness; they who tread it know the peace that passeth 
understanding, the joy that earthly sorrow can never take away, the rest that is on 
the rock that no earthquake may shiver, the place within the Temple where for 
ever there is bliss. 


Annie Besant, In ihe Ouler Couri. 



A EULOGYON COURAGE 

Being in the Style of the Didactic Essays 
of Richard Steele 

By ROBERT LUTYEm 

Cddere necesoe est, occuraidum cfiVcnm/wU— Tacitus 


T here can be no one to whom 
Courage does not appear a com- 
mendable quality; yet are there 
few qualities less familiar to the 
majority of mankind. Courage as ap- 
plied to recklessness of danger, is in 
general a matter of temperament; but the 
courage we assume, and with which we 
support the onslaught of adversity, aris- 
ing from our own conduct, shows us to be, 
for the most part, frail creatures. 

Our courage is highest after defeat, 
when our desires have subsided with in- 
dulgence, and left us calm ; wherefore the 
cry of good intentions is always most 
familiar to the vocabulary of the van- 
quished. Yet real courage after defeat is 
truly noble — by which we displace soli- 
tude with magnanimity, assume pride — 
(alas! poor pride) — where we feel 
humility, and nobly dispel those tears 
which flow so naturally, when we perceive 
the shattered edifice of our former hopes. 

But we arc frail creatures ! If our 
courage be here now, it Is gone in a mo- 
ment; and is it not far easier to be hoic- 
volent, generous, or charitable — when the 
world will praise your virtue, than it is to 
be brave and courageous in the constant 
rebuffs that one may receive in his 
struggle with adversity — when all man- 
kind will only censure you for your folly? 

Yel, indeed, it is a question of doubt 
whether a man may be considered good 
that is not entirely without sin. For the 
man who errs often and without compunc- 
tion obviously cannot be applauded ; 
neither can he who sins, repenteth, and 
sins again as temptation presents itself. 
And the person who is without sin most 
certainly cannot be commended, for inas- 


much as he hath no sin, neither hath he 
any virtue.* 

Therefore, I do consider that the man 
to be most respected is he who suffers 
most as a result of his follies ; yet does not 
sink under his oppression and give up all 
hope — and thus abuse his understanding 
— but manfully fights his depression and 
solitude, and strengthens himself with the 
brave determination of future success. 

And in so much I think courage — if not 
greater — is certainly as great as the other 
eulogised virtues. 

Virtus requiei nescia sordidee. (Hor.) 
It cometh to my memory, the case of a 
young fellow (whom we may designate 
under the appropriate name of Adrian 
Fosterf) — and some distant relation to my 
own family, who was so addicted to the 
folly o-f drink — which strain had been 
transmitted to him through his father, 
who died of a disease resulting from his 
excesses — that he was a sot before he had 
reached the age of twenty. But he had 
such an excellent understanding that it 
was more than pitiable to watch his ex- 
treme dejection and misery as he saw that 
understanding gradually falling a victim 

* This -may be considered as a strange statement 
by those readers whose chief object is to eradiioate 
their failings; but to me .all qualities appear both 
positive and negative, and thongh seeming totally 
opposite are but one and the same. For in as 
much as cold is the same as heat— only varying 
in degree — iso, to my thinking, is love the iSiame as 
hate and envy Thus, I consiider also that virtue 
and depravity are in reality but one, and were I 
to illustrate ray meaning by design, I should place 
these two qualities at. opposite ends _of the same 
line of conduot-^iegative and positive— .as in .a 
magnet, and, I think, that he who tries to eradi- 
cate the negative is neither so virtuous nor helpful 
to his fellow creatures as he who attempts to 
multiply the positive. 

t From Avdrios : Bra-ve— good, and Phostyr : 
Light bringer— perfectabillion. 
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to his intemperance: indeed, his misery 
must have been great, for not e\cn the 
most malicious tongue would have called 
him anything but ingenuous and high- 
minded — nemo repente fuit turpissimiis — 
only was he subject to this one depravity. 
Vet was his courage ever high, and he 
fought his affliction with such determina- 
tion and valour — and, moreover, was so 
little broken by his constant repetition of 
failure — that in a short time he could not 
be found fuddled once in a month. But his 
fortitude was destined to be still further 
tried ; for the young maiden with whom 
he was engaged in marriage, and to whom 
he was entirely devoted, retreated from 
the engagement, on the grounds that one 
whose tendencies were so abject would in 
nowise make an amiable bed-fellow, or 
partner through life. Moreover, a disease 
which had been rapidly encroaching upon 
him now entirely took possession of his 
person, so that the best physicians insisted 
that his life was not worth the moments’ 
purchase. 

However, he did not hopelessly revert 
to his former vice at this further proof of 
the malevolence of fortune — as would 
m.ost others in his position — but, on the 
contrary, he bore this news with un- 
daunted courage, and in a short time so 
effectively combated and vanquished his 


craving for liquor that he w as able to live 
entirely soberly — though not before con- 
stant rebuffs; and escaped altogether the 
mortification which had been promised 
him. 

And henceforth, though he never en- 
jo\ed good heath, he became a temperate 
liver and noble gentleman, when he re- 
trieved his place in the aflections of his 
mistress, and later proved of inestimable 
value to his country, through his courage 
and precision in action — Afpetitus rationi 
p ere at, 

“ To retrieve the ill consequences of a 
foolish conduct,” saith Fielding, ” is one 
of the noblest efforts of wisdom and \ir- 
tue.” Whoever, therefore, calls such a 
man fortunate is guilty of no less impro- 
priety in speech than he would be who 
should call the statuary or the poet fortu- 
nate w’ho car\ed a Venus or wfflo writ an 
Iliad.* 

Thus, I do think, that one of the 
greatest and most commendable virtues is 
that of Courage and Fortitude, w’ith 
w’hich a man wall pursue his course of 
good, through all the artifices and snares 
— through all the misfortunes and failures 
W’ith w’hich Fortune may strew his path — 
even until he hath attained his end — 
aiidaccs jortiina jiihat. 

“ Annelia.” Book one, chapter one. 


“ The service of man is the noblest privilege, and to w'ork for the world the 
richest of prizes. Our philosophy, our science, our religion have only worth as 
they make us more useful members of the brotherhood of man.” 

Annie Besant 
in What Theosophy Is 



TRADES THAT TRANSGRESS 

VI. — Performing Animals 

By G. COLMORE 


C ommercialism on the part 

of the trades, carelessness on 
the part of the public, these, as 
has been demonstrated in the 
preceding* articles, are the main factors 
which Initiate and support transgressions 
of the law of love in the many trades that 
transgress. Fashion gives force to some 
of these transgressions, such force that 
without fashion’s countenance they would 
inevitably cease ; the needs of civilisation 
condone or ignore others. But besides the 
trades which come into one or other of 
these categories, there are trades, inde- 
pendent both of the behests of fashion 
and the demands of social well-being, 
which transgress pitilessly, shamelessly, 
fundamentally. One of these trades exists, 
apart from the profit of the trade, simply 
and solely to provide amusement 
The Roman gladiator was “ butchered 
to make a Roman holiday." In these 
modern days, when barbarism is supposed 
to be a thing of the past, still animals arc 
tortured to make a Christian holiday. 
Does barbarism consist solely in the 
presence of brutality? Or is that nega- 
tive element, lack of imagination, an 
equally potent agent in its composition? 
I'eebleness of imagination must surely be 
the larger ingredient in the barbarism 
which finds pleasure, finds amusement, in 
witnessing feats of performing animals; 
otherwise multitudes of men and women, 
kindly, most of them, and often tender 
hearted, would not encourage such per- 
formances, w’'ould not calmly and 
laughingly accept them, would, on the 
contrary, refuse to tolerate their con- 
tinuance, insist upon their cessation. 

If they but knew, the great mass of 
the public, wLat these performances 
mean ! And if only, not knowing, they 


were not so completely content to remain 
in their ignorance ! But they do not 
know, these people who themselves enjoy, 
and take their children to enjoy, the 
fruits of long continued suffering ; and it 
is difficult to pierce an ignorance which 
confers comfort with a knowledge which 
reveals pain. It is so much more com- 
fortable to listen to the supporters of the 
Performing Animals’ Trade, who say, 
“ All done by kindness," than to the 
opponents furnished with evidence of 
unpardonable cruelty. A few, a very few, 
animal trainers, it is true, have been 
lovers of animals and have taught by 
kindness, and these few have been quoted 
as typical ; but they are no more typical 
of the trainers of performing animals 
than pacifists are typical of a fighting 
army. 

Wild animals and domestic animals, 
both are used in this trade built up upon 
transgression, for the strong brute 
strength of tigers, lions, and bears is no 
protection against the superior resources, 
the more intellectual brutality of man. 
The illustrations in this article are taken 
from an article by Maurice Brown Kirby 
in the issue of Everybody's Magazine for 
October, 1908.* The article, which is en- 
titled, " The Gentle Art of Training Wild 
Beasts," has been reprinted as a pamphlet 
and can be obtained from the Animal 
Rescue League, 51, Carver Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. It should be read as a 
whole ; it is impossible to quote from it 
save to a small extent, and no adequate 
conception of what means are employed 
in the training of wild beasts can be gained 
unless the entire process is follow'ed. But 
this much may be said : the stronger the 
brute taken from a free life in the wilds 
to be made a spectacle for the heedless, 


The illustrations have not }et reached us in time for publication. They will find their place 
in the book form of these articles. 
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the unimaginative, the ignorant, the 
fiercer, the more relentlesb is the brute 
force used by man to break the spirit and 
compel the submission of beasts uhose 
lives are centred in liberty. I quote but 
a few sentences : 

Whips, sticks, and iron rods are the aicrpted 
instruments of persuasion, and trainers con- 
stantly employ them. When a wild animal is 
to be broken, the first thing to break is his spmt. 
It IS done with a club. . . . 

The most patient, industrious, and painstaking 
trainer I ever met once said to me “ When the}’ 
won’t give way to pain, they won’t be broke.” 

Lions, tigers, bears, elephants, these 
and other undomesticated animals are 
taken from Nature’s haunts and Nature’s 
behests and led along a path of torture 
to the goal of public performance. Read, 
my readers, what Mr. Kirby tells of that 
path. Pleasant reading is it not? but, are 
we not cowards if we refuse the pain of 
knowledge, pain w'hich is small indeed 
with the agony of suffering which ignor- 
ance perpetuates? And ignorance is so 
easy as well as being so comfortable. 
What the audience sees upon the stage 
confirms and strengthens it, Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan, in an article in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, says : 

At yet another house I once watched a boy 
directing the movements of a pair of elephants. 
His treatment seemed particularly gentle. When 
he wished them to move he pushed with the 
handle of a light whip, and they responded with 
an alacrity that was inexplicable until examina- 
tion of the handle revealed a long thin steel spike. 

But not the wild beasts only tread this 
torture path. Domestic animals also are 
bullied and terrorised, starved and 
punished in order to amuse the people who 
countenance the trade. The Committee 
for the Suppression of Cruelties to Per- 
forming Animals is in possession of 
statements made by music-hall artistes 
with regard to this form of amusement. I 
quote from some of them : 

If animal acts on the stage could be abolished, 
even down to the conjurer’s rabbit, it would be a 
great blessing. I have been on the music-hall 
stage for twelve years, and have seen some hun- 
dreds of animal acts, and with the exception of 
a few have found great cruelty and hardships 
for the animals. Staivation and blows are the 
only things that will teach an animal the neces- 
sary tricks ; the scanty accommodation, both 
travelling and at the theatre, must cause great 
suffering. . . . 


liuMiig seen in niy \aiied experienee many 
tionpes of d<*gs, one can safely slate that tlieio 
are few that are really looked attei as they should 
be, and very few that are not intti'ii with disease 
thiough their unnatural eonfini-iueiit, apait fioin 
their misery during training houis and the 
tiiK'ity they undeigo. Of course, thi're are e.\- 
ceptions, but they are tew and far between. 

Some lime ago [ was [ikuiiig for about eight 
weeks at a theatre in the suburbs where theie 
were some performing monkeys, and my 
dressing loom W'as next to the one* in w’huh the 
inonkc'ys were kept. They were always dis- 
gracefully ill-treated, and when the perforniarue 
liad not gone exactly right their owner list'd to 
kneel on them and ill-treat them in suth a way 
that their cries were simply heartrending. 
Although I (tmiplained to the management, and 
to the man himself, abuse was the only result. 
The monkeys have since died, and the man is 
now touring with a troupe of pei forming dogs. 

It would be easy to multiply accounts 
of the kind instanced above : the diriiculty 
in writing on subjects such as this is to 
select from the abundant evidence of 
cruelty which exists ; to appeal to readers 
without sickening them ; to arouse deter- 
mination to destroy the evil and not to 
discourage action by presenting too 
forcibly the evil’s extent. Yet it must be 
made clear that the impression gathered 
from a stage view of performing animals 
is wholly deceptive, and I venture to make 
two other quotations. The first is taken 
fiom the article by Mr. Bensusan pre- 
viously quoted from : 

It must not be imagined that owners ill-treat 
their victims on the stage. It is in the wretched, 
ill -ventilated underground cellars where the 
greatest number of them are kept, that most of 
the weekly rehearsals are held, with an accom- 
paniment of suffering that would shock a 
slaughterman. Many an animal goes through its 
performance in a state bordering upon the in- 
sane, with such an obvious terror of doing the 
wrong thing that it is really surprising how an 
intelligent audience can avoid .seeing the tine 
state of affairs. 

.At a theatre of varieties, whose management 
is of the very best, a foreigner and his wife came 
with a dog show. Nothing was noticed on the 
first night, and the proprietor left with his 
animals, saying he would come and rehearse on 
the following morning At about half-past eleven 
on the succeeding day he rushed into the 
manager’s office, a sorry spectacle. He hurriedly- 
explained to the startled manager that while 
quietly rehearsing some ruffians he had never 
seen before set upon him and mauled him. At 
his request the representative of the house accom- 
panied him to the stage, and there found the 
dogs cowering in a corner, and the wife of the 
owner screaming out uncomplimentary remarks 
in a foreign tongue to some three or four stage 
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hands who stfjod together in a group. “ What is 
the cause of this disgraceful conduct?” cried 
the manager. “ This here, sir,” said one of the 
men, quietly handing a dog collar with a cord 
attached. “ The brute had collars like this on 
all the dogs, and was jerking them. We’ve 
promised to lynch him if we catch him at it 
again.” The manager took up the big, broad 
collar, which was full of sharp, jagged nails, and 
then went up to the dogs, who shrank from him 
howling, with their necks scarred and bleeding. 

iMy final quotation is taken from a 
protest against animal performances by 
Hr. C. E. Haverley, an actor of thirty 
years’ experience : 

I have seen the “ dear, sweet little dog ” who 
said his prayers (God help him !) and did such 
clever things that the ladies vowed his trainer 
must possess “ wonderful patience.” I have seen 
that most unfortunate of creatures mercilessly 
thrashed in the dressing-room for a slight hesi- 
tation in one of those “ sweet tricks ” ! I have 
seen that same dog so atrociously starved in his 
lodging as to arouse even a callous landlady to 
indignant protest. I have seen that dog’s tail, 
that always hung so disconsolately, tied to ita 
collar m a “ happy ” position by means of an 
invisible wire. And when the wretched creature 
wagged its tail in mute appeal for one ray of 
mercy the delight of the audience knew no 
bounds ! 

I have seen the be-diamonded couple fattening 
and battening upon the protracted agonies of 
their victim. They performed at the leading 
London and provincial variety theatres. 

I have seen the rollicking bears— those merry- 
hearted ( !), irresponsible creatures, cooped up in 
semi-darkness under a cold and draughty stage. 
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and confined in such tight boxes with iron- 
barred fronts. They were unable to stand up- 
right or turn, and the only movement their 
cramped quarters permitted was a jerk from side 
to side, and in this exercise they passed their 
half-starved days. When brought upon the 
stage they craned their necks in sheer relief from 
the unbearable strain of their fearfully cramped 
prison. Onlookers exclaimed “ How human ! ” 
I have been by when the assistant to a well- 
known trainer, in the employ of one of the largest 
importers of wild beasts, struck a lion’s paw 
with his ii on-handled whip so as to cripple him 
for a month, simply because the poor beast lay 
with a very small part of his paw protruding 
from the cage. I witnessed the breaking-in of 
a den of lions by the greatest “ lion-tamer ” that 
ever lived. It was a fantastic nightmare o£ 
cruelty. 

This trade, more directly than any of 
the trades that transgress, is carried on 
by the will, the connivance of the public ; 
this trade, more easily than any of the 
others, could be put an end to. Approba- 
tion or disapproval ; that is all that ensures 
its success or its destruction ; no disregard 
of fashion, no denial of comfort, no 
burden of self-sacrifice is required. Shall 
there, amongst the “ turns ” at places of 
amusement, be animal turns, or turns of 
a kind in which animals play no part? 
That is the very simple question. The 
answer to it concerns every individual who 
seeks relaxation, pleasure, and amusement 
at any and every entertainment of which 
animal performances form a part. 


'‘The soul grows by reincarnation in bodies provided by Nature, more 
complex, more powerful as the soul unfolds greater and greater powers. And so 
the soul climbs upward into the light eternal. And there is no fear for any child 
01 man, for inevitably he climbs towards God.” Annie Besant 

in The Growth of a World Religion 



WHAT LIFE MUST BECOME 

By JOHN scum 


L ife for the mass of the people 
is a very drab thing. We have 
for nearly two centuries been so 
keen on getting wealth we have 
forgotten what life means. Life itself is 
really joy incarnated. Everything that Is 
gloomy, everything that Is ugly, every- 
thing that is painful is destructive of life, 
since It is destructive of joy. The soul is 
not “ saved ” In an atmosphere of gloom ; 
it can only express itself in an atmosphere 
of light. It was with no mere chance that 
so many of the ancients chose the Sun as 
the symbol of God. 

Who can be sad under the glorious 
rays of the Sun? He who is gloomy 
under such a condition must be a rare 
curmudgeon. Curmudgeon Is the right 
word, for even chance has played its game 
to make curmudgeons ridiculous. When 
Dr. Johnson was compiling his Dictionary 
some person wrote him to say that the 
word curmudgeon was derived from coeur 
and mdchant. Dr. Johnson gave this in- 
formation, and, with his usual exactness 
in giving his authority, ascribed this 
opinion to an “ unknown correspondent.” 
A subsequent editor of the Dictionary, 
whose zeal was much in advance of his 
learning, gave the derivative of curmud- 
geon as coeiir, unknown, and mechant, 
correspondent. 

But argue as we may, and even though 
erudite editors tumble now and then, the 
fact is that curmudgeons exist. They de- 
stroyed all our village life and made the 
countryside unbearable for the poor. 
With the roll of the Puritan drum vanished 
folk-song and dance. Lads and lassies no 
longer met in the freedom of innocent 
frivolity. Satan found work for Idle 
hands to do, and many sex problems arose 
which would never have been presented to 
us for solution if joy had not been 
banished from the countryside. We think 
much of the Brothers Wright and their 
struggles to conquer the air, but I ven- 
ture to think that the man or woman who 


restores My Lady Frivol to her place in 
our English villages will be one of our 
greatest benefactors. 

Not only was joy banished from our 
rural places, but she was sternly forbidden 
to show herself in our towns. I have before 
me a list of fines which used to be levied 
on weavers and spinners In the early days 
of the nineteenth century. I will quote 
three items : 

s. d. 


Any spinner found with his 

window open 1 0 

Any spinner found washing 

himself 1 0 

Any spinner heard whistling... 1 0 


One wonders what the employer of 
these men was really like. Gaskell, in 
his ” Manufacturing Population of Eng- 
land,” draws a picture of such men who 
had the control of the destinies of the 
spinners which is saddening — ‘‘ un- 
educated, of coarse habits, sensual in 
their enjoyments, partaking of the rude 
revelry of their descendants, overwhelmed 
with success.” Yet they objected to a 
spinner whistling ! 

Can one be astonished that life is so 
drab and grey In poor districts, and that 
enjoyments when partaken of are of an 
hysterical nature? Should we hear the 
awful laugh of the factory girl released 
from her labours and rushing homeward 
with her colleagues if her grandfather had 
been allowed to whistle? Darwinians 
and Westermarckians may jangle as to 
whether acquired characteristics are 
transmitted, but I feel sure that if you 
destroy joy in one generation gloom is 
transmitted for many to come. And the 
reactions are terrible. 

Does anyone in their sane senses 
imagine that we should have murder and 
suicide when joy is the reigning principle 
of life? Yet our judges assume the black 
cap and we keep a great army of lawyers, 
policemen, and what not in order to stop 
murder. We can only stop murder when 
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we make life worth living. Murderers 
are but poor tortured souls killed by our 
misanthropy. As for the suicide, the case 
needs no arguing. 

If joy abounds no one wishes to leave 
this life until one has grown old, and one 
then simply sinks to rest with a feeling of 
healthy tiredness, even as one goes to 
sleep at the end of a well-spent day, feel- 
ing physically tired but at peace with one’s 
fellows. And one’s fellows do not grieve 
when one leaves them in this manner. A 
passing feeling of regret, perhaps, at the 
breaking up of a pleasant party, even as 
one may feel sorry when bedtime breaks 
into a pleasant evening, but no real grief 
and sorrow. 

For my part, I hold strongly to the 
view that the coming World Teacher has 
this message to give to us : that Life is a 
joyous thing, a splendid adventure. If it 
be a splendid adventure then it must be 
joyous. For adventure presages mystery, 
and mystery thrills us to our innermost 
depths, stirring the pools of emotion, 
until realisation, which has coursed along 
the river of expectancy, bursts forth into 
the sea of joy. 

Christ taught us to love each other. 
Love is the keystone of the arch of life. 
Without it the bridge collapses and be- 
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comes a heap of ruins. .Yet we must not 
forget that from love cometh joy — joy of 
life ; joy that we can welcome each day 
with gladness and each night with song; 
joy in the patter of the feet of the children, 
in the prattle of their tongues; joy in all 
the urge of youth and maidenhood ; joy 
when the rubicon is crossed and the youth 
has become a man and the maiden a 
woman ; joy in the wiser thoughts of 
middle age ; joy in the calm and peace 
of the declining years. Life i^ a great 
thing, a noble thing. We worship our 
God when we live. We make our own 
pain, our own misery, our own distress. 
Evil has no real existence. It is a fig- 
ment of our imagination. It is permitted 
to dominate because we permit it. It 
will vanish when we will It. For the joy 
of life is the mainspring of our existence. 
And this is the message which I believe 
the coming One wall bring. 

But there is work to do in the world to 
banish the evil, and to do so w^e must work 
to make the social conscience active. Life 
must be made worth while for the poor 
and lowly. For only as they become 
joyous w'ill the world become light- 
hearted. And this is our destiny : That 
we become free, loving, and joyous; light 
of heart even as the children. 


^ HE third principle of the Order might have quite a depressing eflect upon 
'*■ members who are prevented by age and ill-health, a very small income, or by 
daily duties from taking an active part in helping to prepare for His coming, were 
it not for our Theosophic teaching as to the Power of Thought, or, as some per- 
haps would prefer to call it, Prayer. As Tennyson says : 

More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. 

Both by Thought and Prayer we can “ loosen celestial energy ” and sO‘ help to 
infuse Divine strength and wisdom into Star officials, and Pentecostal power to 
manifest at Star meetings. 

Nor must we fail in remembrance of individual members : that the Lord 
IMaitreya may supply all their spiritual need, so that His Order of the Star in the 
East may be composed of what St. Paul called “ living epistles, knowm and read 
of all men.” (The Writer’s Group.) 
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“I APPEAL UNTO CAESAR.” By Mrs. Henry Hobhouse. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. Is. net. 


I T is seldom that 1 feel angry when I 
read a book. I did so feel when 
I read Lady Constance Lytton’s 
Prison and Prisoners, and the 
same passion raged over me when I read 
“ I Appeal Unto Ccesar/^ In one respect 
the two works deal with the same theme; 
they concern themselves with the treat- 
ment meted out to persons whose motives 
are profoundly misunderstood and whose 
real crime is being opposed to the public 
opinion of the majority. 

The Suffragettes were maltreated and 
suffered much from their prison ex- 
perience. I believe I am right in saying 
that Lady Constance still suffers. Mrs. 
Hobhouse writes concerning the Con- 
scientious Objectors. The tale which she 
unfolds is a horrible one and is a sad re- 
flection upon the ideals of British justice, 
freedom, and so on which are held up for 
our admiration. 

It must be remembered that military 
conscription was an entirely new principle 
introduced into our life and we had been 
reared in a tradition of hostility to it. 
We had always regarded it as the instru- 
ment of autocratic governments. Small 
wonder then that a portion of the popula- 
tion, more faithful to its traditions than 
the majority, as is usually the case, deter- 
mined to resist. Some were animated by 
religious, some by ethical, and some by 
political motives. Whatever their reason 
they were acting in accordance with our 
traditions, and the Legislature recognised 
in advance their raison d'itre by pro- 
viding machinery for their exemption 
from military service. 

Unfortunately the machinery has 
proved defective, as it must be confessed 
that the majority of the members of the 
military tribunals seemed by their actions 
to believe that it was their duty to decide 
appeals in accordance with their own 
opinions rather than in conformity with 
the laws of evidence. In addition, a 


serious misunderstanding which was 
wrought with tragic consequences pre- 
vailed as to the powers of the tribunals to 
grant complete exemption from military 
service. As a consequence, large num- 
bers of men who were entitled to be freed 
from military service w’ere either refused 
exemption or had such conditions at- 
tached as w’ere impossible for them to 
accept. 

The Conscientious Objectors are denied 
the freedom allow^ed by the Legislature 
and are then arrested, even though their 
claim is admitted, tried by courts- 
martial, imprisoned, suffer all the rigours 
of our prison system, w’hich is cruel and 
out of date, and then, in defiance of all 
our legal traditions, are again arrested, 
tried and imprisoned, and the process 
goes on endlessly. Men who'se lives have 
been devoted to social and religious work 
on behalf of their fellows are treated in 
this manner. They come from all classes, 
and are of all religious persuasions. It 
matters not, the blind wheel of injustice 
goes on breaking them. 

No wonder Mrs. Hobhouse writes, “ as 
the mother of sons in France, who are 
daily risking their lives, subjected to the 
horrors and discomforts of the trenches, 
that I feel less distress at their fate — 
fighting, as they are, their country's 
battles, with the approval of their 
fellows — than I do for that other son 
undergoing for his faith a disgraceful 
sentence in a felon’s cell, truly ‘ rejected 
and despised of men.’ ” 

I cannot give the mere catalogue of 
bullyings, hateful prison regulations, and 
so on. They would fill a volume. I want 
every reader of the Herald of the Star to 
read this book, to read it dispassionately, 
and then if they arc really patriotic and 
jealous of the fame of their fair country, 
respond to Mrs. Hobhouse’s appeal that 
this iniustice shall at once cease. 

J.S. 
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A DEFENCE OF IDEALISM; Some Questions and Conclusions. By May 
Sinclair. Macmillan and Company, Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London. 12s. 

Fi'w are the lovers who know the Beloved. The devout seeker is he who mingles in his heart 
the double current of love and detachment.”— Kabir. 


A ll roads lead to Rome. Every 
worker along reconstructive 
lines, according to the principles 
laid dow'n under the Order of the 
Star, and those in allied lines of work, 
will find much of interest and value^ in 
A Defence of Idealism. Its technical 
metaphysics will not appeal to all minds, 
the style may be open to various and 
diverse critical verdicts, but — “The 
book’s the thing,’’ and (like Mysticism, 
p. 307) “ a thing of gradual develop- 
ment.’’ A few chapter-headings will in- 
dicate the width of scope and range of 
elucidative enquiry — “ Pragmatism and 
Humanism,” “ Ultimate Questions of 
Psycliology, ” “The New Realism,” 

‘ ‘ The New Mysticism ’ ’ — the two latter 
invaluable compendiums to those workers 
who cannot w'ork without thinking, yet 
dare not think without working, to-da}L 
Indeed, apart from pure intellectual joy in 
dialectics and technical “ alarums and 
excursions,” much of the quintessence of 
this mental bouquet is imprisoned within 
the above-named chapters. Some may 
find travelling in the wake of *“ the strict 
Psychophysical Parallel-liners ” rather 
“back-breaking” on the mental plane. 
(For it is certain that if there is a Mental 
body there must be a mental hack — 
“ Things wdiich are equal to the same 
thing,” etc. Q.E.F.) Others may com- 
plain that some of the conclusions do not 
seem to have arrived by the road of 
sufficiently warrantable premises. But 
that is picking, if not stealing, and many 
Admirable Crichtons among books fail to 
please everybody ! The entire trend of 
reasoning causes a resuscitation of almost 
moribund hope within the breasts of 
some wiio still follow’ the gieam of the re- 
currence of the ancient union between 
science and art, truth and beauty, Aris- 
totle and Plato, pragmatist and aesthete, 
and the remainder of that patriarchal 
family of twins ! For from the ashes of 


Pan-Psychism springs the fair Phoenix of 
Lite Immortal, life eternal, indivisible. 
This idea is developed in a few pages from 
which quotation w’ere unfair ; they should 
be taken as a whole. The summing-up, if 
justifiable, opens doors and windows in- 
numerable; indeed, “ new heavens and a 
new earth ” shine and beckon as we read. 
*“ When we see the thing through (desire 
of immortality, Q.N.) its history does not 
show up this' belief as ignoble, infantile, 
and absurd. It shows the desire for im- 
mortality strengthening with man’s youth 
and his Maturity, and declining and decay- 
ing only with his w’eakness and decay.” 

But from the point of view of the re- 
constructive worker, who now, more than 
ever before, needs all possible help, from 
every imaginable and substantial plane 
and world, the last few pages of “ Conclu- 
sions ” provide absolutely invaluable 
mental material for that triune being 
“the dream, the thought,^ the deed,” 
whose incarnation is visible in every great 
act, reform, w’ork of science or art, in 
each epoch of the world-drama. The re- 
marks about individuality, the self, and 
The Self are of vital significance and far- 
reaching importance to all who believe 
that much of the constructive, perchance 
even some creative work of the future, has 
“Co-operation” as its “motif” and 
incentive. 

t It may be that individuality is only one 
stage, and that not the highest ... in the 
real life-process of the self. It may be that a 
self can only become a perfect self in proportion 
as it takes on the experiences of other selves, 
just as it could only become a perfect individual 
by taking on the experience of millions of other 
individuals. The individual, that is to say, 
may have to die that the self may live. 

And again, such statements as the follow- 
ing show the lightning-flash of intuition 
opening the very heavens of thought, 
though bastioned with storm-gloom. 

+ The one Infinite Spirit ... is the finite 
selves. That the selves are not conscious of this 


+ P .'^75. 
t P. 378. 


P. 93. 
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union is the tragedy of their finitude. In our 
present existence we are spirit; but so limited 
in our experience that we know the appearances 
of Spirit . . . better than , . . Spirit. If 
we knew them all and ... in order to know 
them . . . increased . . . pace of . . . 

rhythm of time. . . . Appearances would be 
whirled . . . into the one of Reality, as the 
colours of the spectrum, painted on a revolving 
disc, are whirled into whiteness by the sheer 
rapidity of its revolutions. 

The reviewer commends that idea to 
his contemporaries. There is lovely by- 


play therein, legitimate also ! The two 
concluding paragraphs provide apt illus- 
tration of the joyous and joyful trend of 
the coming constructive philosophical 
idealism. Though the result of colour- 
revolution be while, \et each prismatic 
hue must contribute its quota to the 
whole. Thus, in the newest psychology, as 
in ancient myth and modern song, 
“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.” 

' L. N. 


Be no longer a chaos, but a w'orld ! Produce ! produce ! w^cre it but the 
pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it, in God’s name ! ’Tis the 
utmost thou hast in thee ; out wnth it then. Up ! up ! w'hatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy whole might. Work while it is called to-day, for the night 
cometh wiierein no man may w’ork. 

Emerson 


Set me some great task ye gods, and I will show' my spirit. ” Not so,” says 
the good heaven, ” plod, and plough.” 

Skill to do comes of doing; knowledge comes by eyes always open and 
working hands; and there is no knowledge that is not power. 

The hwv of nature is : Do the thing, and you shall have the power. 

Emerson. 
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HOLLAND 


I T will perhaps 
interest those 
who were 
moved by 
what was told 
about the feather 
trade in the 
Herald of the 
Star of July, 

1917, to know 
that a lady, here in 
Holland, is trying to 
substitute for the 
decoration of hats 
feathers made by products of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

She cultivated some 
telles, and a kind of grass, of which she 
united several blades to a bunch that 
so well imitated heron’s feathers that, 
wearing one on my hat some time ago, 
one of my friends said to me, 1 never 
expected you to wear feathers on your 

The natural colour is a soft yellowish 
tint, but they can also be dyed, and 


then, of course, 
you can have any 
colour you wish. 

When this 
enterprise will 
have succeeded, 
as I believe it will, 
it will mean an 
important dimin- 
ishing of cruelty 
in the world. It also 
forms a nice trade for a 
woman, now that the 
world is changing rapidly 
and so many women are on 
the lookout for an adequate 
position. 

I have made a little sketch of the 
grass-plume for you. Perhaps you can 
use it for the Herald or show it to 
people who come about such things. — 
Yours faithfully, 

Christine J. Meiners, 
Local Secretary of the Order of the 
Star in the East for Ede (Province of 
Gelderland), Holland. 
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DURGA 

This beautiful!/ carved figure was formerly in the possession of the late Deputy 
Surgeon-General Norman Chevers, C.I.E., M.D., F.R.C.S., J.P., etc. (late 
Bengal Army), and the photograph is published by permission of his daughters- 



IN THE STARLIGHT 

By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

It should be clearly understood that the contents of ^^In the Starlight” are the personal yiews of the 
writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels she is 
more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she were to confine 
herself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions. 

A ll seasons of the year have their or dragging down its victims to destruc- 
special associations and religious tion if not restrained. It is the age-long 
festivals which symbolise the struggle of the spirit embodied in matter 
inner significance of these asso- striving to be free and the resurrection 
ciations. In midwinter we celebrate the so immediately following on the crucl- 
f estival of the Child, and our thoughts fixion is the sure promise of the final 
turn naturally to the hope which the New conquest of the low'er self by the higher. 
Year promises. It is essentially a festival Summer is the festival of life’s prime, 
of Birth and Hope, and we gather round the realisation in man or woman of calm 
us at that season the children, and in the strength and power. The struggle and 
thought of their joy find our own. They fret of youth are passed, leaving the full 
are the buds of the tree of life which are bloom of maturity. 

to blossom into the perfect flower. So it The Autumn festival and season is 
is natural that we should find traces in all symbolical of fruition, and rightly, there- 
religions of a great traditional festival fore, dedicated to the Mother. It is upon 
held at this season to celebrate the birth this festival that I should like to dwell for 
of a Saviour, a space this month. As Mr. Maitra tells 

The Spring or Easter festival is an us in his article on “ Durga Puja,” it is 
expression of Adolescence, and the at this season of the year in India that 
thoughts w’hich are associated with it Durga is worshipped as the Divine 
may be considered in terms of the beauty Mother. In Western lands we have our 
and pain of that stage of life. The cross- harvest festival, which in earlier times w^as 
ing over from youth to manhood ; the the festival of Demeter, the Earth Mother, 
taking up of life’s responsibilities ; the In Christian lands we also celebrate on 
struggle which awaits all individuals as the last day of October the festival of All 
they cross the threshold of manhood and Souls. In Roman Catholic countries the 
womanhood, between the lower and cemeteries are redecorated with flowers 
higher forces of their own nature. It is and wreaths, and the thoughts of the 
a season of struggle and stress. The sap pious turn to those who have passed 
rising in the plant forces out branches beyond the veil. There is a very close 
In all directions; the sap of life in the and beautiful association between these 
youth or maiden gives rise to tumultuous two ideas. To many, Autumn is a time of 
emotions and desires rising into poetry sadness, because it is a time of death ; 
and song and service when properly used, they see around them nothing but 
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decaying* vegetation and lose sight of the 
great beauty of Autumn, thinking of it but 
as a prelude to Wdnter. 

Durga has also another aspect — that 
known as Kali the Destroyer. Hear the 
description of that aspect of the IMother : 

In the East, the accepted symbol is of a 
woman nude, with flowing hair, so dark a blue 
that she seems in colour to be black, four 
handed — two hands in the act of blessing and 
two holding a kniic and bleeding head respec- 
tively — garlanded with skulls, and dancing, 
with protruding tongue, on the prostrate figure 
of a man all white with ashes. 

A terrible and extraordinary figure ! Those 
w'ho call it horrible may w'ell be forgiven. They 
pass only through the outer court of the temple 
They are not arrived w'here the ]\Iother’s voice 
can reach them. Ihis, in its way, is well. 

Yet this image, so fearful to the Western mind, 
is perhaps dearer than any other to the heart of 
India. It is not, indeed, the only form m which 
the Di\ine Energy presents Herself to Her wor 
shippers. To the Sikh, She is absorbed em- 
bodied in his Sword; all w^omen, especially as 
children, are Her incarnations; glorious Sita 
carries the great reality to many. 

But Kali comes closer to us than these. Othets 
W'e admire; others we love; to Her we belong 
Whether we know' it or not, w'e are Her children, 
playing loimd Her knees. Life is but a game 
of hide-and-seek with Her, and, if in its course, 
we chance to touch Her feet, who can measure 
the shock of the divine energy that enters into 
us? Who can utter the rapture of our cry of 
Mother ” ? 

Nature has also these two aspects. We 
all can appreciate the wondrous calm and 
peace and glory of an Autumn day ; wind- 
less, a slight haze which but intensifies 
the wondrous colour of flower and tree. 
But there is also the other aspect during 
the equinoctial storms when trees are up- 
rooted and leaves ruthlessly scattered 
over the face of the earth ; when Nature 
seems to be glorying in a perfect orgy 
of destruction. Are not these two aspects 
inseparable from the ideal of the mother, 
the glory of tenderness and the fierceness 
of pain? The mother In travail for her 
child to be born, the rending of the womb 
that the new life may come forth. The 
destruction of the Autumn season Is but 
the rending' of forms which have ceased 
to express the life. The forms must be 
ruthlessly shattered that life may be more 
truly realised in new forms. There is 
no remorse In Nature; she finds joy in 
destruction. Thus docs the mother also 
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glory In her pain which is a necessary 
prelude to the realisation of the new life. 

Death is also the breaking of the form 
in order that the life may be released. It 
is significant that the festival of All Souls 
is followed by that of All Saints, the 
festival of those glorified spirits which 
have been set free from the vesture of 
pain. Only thus can the heart of the 
-Alother be reached ; only through storms 
can we attain to the eternal peace. So must 
our personality be broken again and 
again upon the wheel till we learn the 
lesson that form is nothing and life all. 
Both these aspects of the Mother arc 
being realised in the world strife to-day. 
If we were to picture God as embodied in 
this war, would it not be as a ruthless 
destroyer? Yet we should be wTong. It 
is the Mother in travail bringing forth 
the child. What is death to the lower is 
ever life to the higher. Over the world 
to-day there breathes the two aspects of 
the ^^olher Heart : Kali the Destroyer, 
Durga — ^!Mary — the Mother. 

This Autumn season thus bears for us a 
dual lesson, and we shall learn that lesson 
as we study Nature. There is no attain- 
ment without previous failure, but Nature 
has no regret in her failures, but turns 
them all into beauty. Without the ex- 
perience of storm and stress there would 
be no Autumn ; without the seed and the 
flower there would be no fruit ; without 
mistakes and failures, struggles and 
battles, there would be no realisation of 
peace. For as Hi (George Russell) so 
beautifully puts it : 

The eyes that had gazed fiom atar on a beauty 
that blinded the eyes 

Shall call forth its image for ever, its shadow 
in alien skies. 

The heart that had striven to beat in the heart 
of the Mighty too soon 

Shall still of that beating remember some errant 
and faltering tune. 

For thou hast but fallen to gather the last of the 
secrets of power ; 

The beaut}' that breathes in thy spirit shall shape 
of thy sorrow a flower, 

The pale bud of pity shall open the bloom of its 
tenderesl rays 

The heart of whose shining is bright with the 
light of the Ancient of Days 
We are all striving to beat in the 
heart of the Mighty Mother, but the veils 
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which enfold us hide her from our sight. 
She is for ever tearing away the veil that 
her children may behold her, and they in 
their folly and ignorance enshroud them- 
selves anew. 

Life lies at the heart of destruction 
and the llower of death is more abundant 
life, for “ God created man to be immor- 
tal and made him to be an image of His 
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own eternity.” Thus with folded hands 
we kneel at the feet of the Mother and 
pray : 

From the Unreal kad us in ihc Real, 

From Darkness lead us unto Tdght. 

From Death lead us to TmmortaliU . 

Reach us through and through ourseli. 
And evermore protect ns — 

O Thou Terrible ' — from ignorance*, 

U} Thy sweet KmipassKuiate face. 


XVT'E talk about the ” cruelty of nature.” Let us tr} and understand what this 
cruelty means. The world now is inhabited. Crowds of men are here, and lo ! 
that river, that made the habitation of the valley possible and keeps it fruitful, now 
overflows its banks and the mighty flood sweeps away village and town, men, 
women, children, and cattle, and only desolation is left behind. What is this? 
Is this horror a Divine working? What is this that Varuna has done? Varuna 
is working for evolution. His thought is not fixed on the forms in which the life is 
cabined, but on the life that is evolving within them, which can make for itself 
new forms. When those men are swept away, it is only the breaking of the forms 
that happens ; the life upsprings uninjured and set free ; for the body is the prison- 
house of the evolving life, and if the prison doors were never thrown open, we 
should be in jail all our lives and make no progress for the future. The God to 
whom form is nothing and life everything, to whom form is but a changing, 
convenient vehicle, and the life that moulds the form is the one thing that is 
worthy of thought, he strikes away the form when its purpose is completed; to 
him such destruction is the act of mightiest charity ; it is the deed most helpful 
to evolution. We err, my brothers, when we look on death with eyes that are 
full of tears, with hearts that are breaking. Death is he who' brings us tO' a higher 
birth, and who sets free the imprisoned soul; it is the liberation of the bird confined 
w’ithin the limits of a cage, enabling it to soar upw^ards into the heavens, singing, 
as it goes, with joy at the freedom it has recovered. 


Annie Bes.vnt 



DURGA PUJA 

The Annual Worship of .Durga in Bengal 

By HAEENDRANATH MAITRA 

Hindu sacred art is symbolical^ and under strict rule. No copy or idealisation of the human figure 
is permitted such as we find in the images of the Virgin Mary in the West; hence the European 
art aitic often finds himself at a loss when confronted by fine specimens of Hindu sacred art 
unless he has previously studied the ‘^Shilpa Shastras " (see our Frontispiece this month). 


T O write upon the Durga Puja 
reminds me of the great joy that 
every boy and girl, man and 
woman in India feels in this great 
ceremony of the Autumn. IMy heart leaps 
as I think of it, and I should like to go 
back to my country and mingle with those 
who will stand in front of the Mother 
Goddess and participate in the joy bells 
that ring in the household. It is a cere- 
mony that makes the whole Hindu people 
one. In its present form it is said to have 
been introduced by the great King Rama- 
chandra, whose name is familiar to the 
student of Indian epics, even outside 
India. It corresponds very much to the 
Christmas of the West, with, of course, 
different meaning and significance. 

This autumnal worship of “ the 
Mother ” gives joy throughout all the 
land, and one feels that there is something 
— a great vibration — a message of peace 
on earth and goodwill among men. All 
the courts, schools, colleges are closed 
lor a month or so, and cities, which are 
really the parasitical growth of modern 
civilisation, have the atmosphere of being 
deserted, and the villages and the country- 
side bloom again with sweet smiles of 
children and of men and women, return- 
ing to the home of their childhood. Yes, 
fathers, husbands, brothers, cousins will 
be gathered round their womenfolk 
in the home, and there will go on a con- 
stant exchange of goodwill amongst the 
new-comers. All over India a deep sense 
of brotherhood is wafted as a thrill of new 
life; past wrongs are forgotten; friend- 
ships are renewed ; joyous greetings are 
exchanged. 


Although it is an ideal festival of the 
Hindu, even the Muhammadans take part 
in it a great deal socially ; invitations are 
sent broadcast all over the village, and it 
is a wonderful sight to see so many people 
assembled together. 

It often happens that a rich man, who 
has the means to celebrate this festival, 
does so with great ceremony for the three 
or four days; but his relations near and 
distant also take part in it. Invitations 
are sent out about a month before to the 
remotest corners of India if any of the 
relations happen to be there; and very 
often servants of the house are sent to 
those who are guests of honour, to escort 
them in some special way. They all come 
as if they are coming to one communal 
home, and from three days to about a 
month all these people live together, quite 
in harmony, the husband and the wife of 
the house giving charge of different de- 
partments of their household to different 
guests ; and you would be surprised to see 
how, for a month or so, about three hun- 
dred people, including the servants of 
course, have the same food, the same 
luxury, the same communal life of one 
home. They have music, which all the 
members of that temporary household 
enjoy; and the whole village throngs to- 
gether to take part in the musical enter- 
tainments, which are generally dramatic 
performances, most often from the great 
epics of India. New clothes are distri- 
buted to all the relations, servants, and 
the poor. 

The family barber will come and the 
washerman with his wife and children. 
The Muhammadan neighbours also come 
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and take part in the ceremony, and thus it 
is made an unique opportunity to cultivate 
and develop the sense of oneness. After 
the usual days of worship are over, rela- 
tives and friends embrace each other; and 
if near relatives, the younger take the 
dust of the feet of the elder, thus cultivat- 
ing humility ; is it not the humble who 
shall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
No harsh word should be exchanged 
during this period, because true friendli- 
ness then insures that they do not speak 
harsh words to anyone throughout the 
year. Boys and girls frisk about in their 
gala dresses, and sometimes they are re- 
minded that if they use harsh words they 
will not get beautiful wives and handsome 
husbands. 

This is one of the ways in which for ages 
past we have been developing our social 
evolution through the religious institutions 
of the country. And in this realisation — 
of the God-in-man and the man-in-God — 
image-worship takes a great part. It is 
not idolatry but ideolatry. 

Image worship — idolatry so-called — 
is not an institution peculiar to India. The 
concept is found all over Europe amongst 
Roman Catholics and followers of the 
Greek Church. The Hindu religion is 
so tolerant that other great religions of 
the world coming in contact witb it are 
learning tolerance, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that Islam and Christianity in India 
are daily increasing* their breadth and 
catholicity. Religion in India can have 
no foothold if it does not bring forth a 
cultural ideal. 

N 0 worship has any value if you do not 
go deeply into it. It does not bring any 
change in life. There are many in India, 
both men and women, who have had 
wonderful God-realisation by the help of 
image - worship. And, whether you 
w’orship in a church or in a temple, until 
you get this realisation you will always 
remain in the dark, and until then 
your prayer and worship will remain 
meaningless. 

The realisation of the Divine within and 
without is the ultimate ideal. In what way 
you get it, matters not, The Vedas say : 

External worship, material worship, is the 
lowest stage, struggling to rise high ; mental 


piater is the next stage; but the highest stage 
1^ when the Lord has been realised. 

The man who kneels before an imag'e 
in the Temple of \hsh\eshvara at Benares, 
or before the image worshipped tempo- 
rarily in any house, says : 

Him the sun cannot express, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, the lightning cannot express 
Him, nor the fire; through Him they all shine." 

All worship, according to the Vedas, is 
external, is merely material, if it does not 
help you in the realisation. Everything 
schools you to get to the state when you 
achieve realisation, “ All paths arc 
mine,” says Krishna, and the Divine 
Charioteer repeats : 

‘'I am in every religion as the thread 
through a string of pearls. And wherever thou 
seest e.xtraordmary power and extraordinary 
holiness laising and purifying humanity, know 
thou that I am there " 

Image worship is one of the many 
phases through which a Hindu tries to 
realise his Divine Ideal. It is only a 
means to an end. Just as a boy learns in 
the school-room that H^O is the composi- 
tion of water and sees the experiment in 
the class room, just as he learns the 
formula that (a+b)^=A^+2ab+b^, and 
whenever he gets any problem of that 
kind solves it accordingly, so all systems 
of worship are simply the many formulas 
through which the human soul attempts 
to realise the Infinite, the Absolute, the 
Krishna, or the Christ within. The Image 
of Durga is also one of the many 
formulas. 

Without some knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of religion in India it is impossible to 
seize the full meaning of this Durga Puja. 
Speaking broadly, the course of religious 
evolution in India has passed through 
three stales of the Hindu consciousness : 
the Perceptive, the Reflective, and the 
Imaginative. 

In the early stage, the records of which 
you will find in the Vedas, the Indo- 
Aiyans tried to apprehend God in nature. 
Indra, Vanina, Agni — all are nature 
deities, the manifestation of the One in 
the great forces of Nature. “ He is One. 
wSages call Him by many names.” They 
sat beneath a glorious star-lit sky, they 
breathed the life-giving rosy dawn, and 
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the golden fire of sacrihcc, looked up to 
the wonderful Himalayas, silver-robed, 
piercing the blue. The mighty rivers, the 
forest — all had their message. They 
worshipped Hod in all. 

The next stage was the Brahman of the 
Upanishads, the God within. “ He Who 
is w ithout form and attributes ; Who is the 
Know'er, though Himself unknowm ; the 
Seer, though Himself unseen ; the Hearer, 
though Him no man may hear,” repre- 
sents the Reflective stage of the Hindu 
mind. You wall find this thought em- 
bodied In the philosophy of the Aranyakas 
or the Vedanta. 

The human mind Is alwans progressive. 
It W’ants to find out more and more. And 
now’here has the mind of a Hindu run so 
deeply as in thinking of the Divine. There 
is a significant passage in the Vedanta : 

Itj the Ultimate Reality, is different from all 
that we know, and different also from all that 
we do not know. 

In the attempt to know* the Absolute, 
the injunction is that, “It is not this, It 
is not this.” “ I do not say that I know- 
It. I do not say that I know It. He wdio 
know’s this truly know's.” 

Here in this agnostic utterance we find 
the seed of the Imaginative state of Hindu 
religious consciousness. There is a re- 
markable passage in the Gita, in wTich 
Krishna says : “ He has no organs, but 
He is the essence of all organs.” The 
same thought is in the Upanishads ; 

He has no eye, but has the quintessence of the 
quality of vision ; no ear, but the very quintes- 
sence of the quality of audition ; no olfactory 
organ, but the very quintessence of the quality 
ot smelling ; and so also in regaid to all other 
organs. 

This grand conception brought the idea 
ol God as a Person. He does not 
possess any physical personality, yet He 
is a Person of spiritual entity. I cannot 
enter into all the discussions on this sub- 
ject in a short article, but in this concep- 
tion of God as a Person manifest, as W'cli 
as iinmaniicst, we have the highest de- 
velopment of the human mind in the realm 
of imagination. This Imaginative state 
has given birth to all our Puranas w'hich 
speak of the liJa (play or sport) of God 
as a Person. Therein has been described 
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the relation of God and man, relation that 
is human as well as c\i\ ine. 

If God is Omniscient, then He mu.st 
know' Personality as well as Imperson- 
ality. And he cannot know all unless He 
has the Object upon which He can w’ork. 
The philosophy must grant one Subject, 
one Object; one Enjoyer and one Object 
to enjoy ; one Will and one Object upon 
wdiich that Will eternally operates in the 
very Being of the Supreme as part of His 
Unity. 

This conception of the idea of the Abso- 
lute gave birth to tw'o schools of thought ; 
the Shakta and the Vaishnava. We are 
not concerned here wdth the latter, except 
to say that in this School of Thought God 
and Creation are conceived of as Lover 
and Beloved ; in the Shakta School as 
Will and Energy. This Energy has many 
manifestations, one of which is the con- 
ception of Energy as Durga. 

This conception of Durga is the de- 
velopment of a previous conception. All 
our conceptions of Gods and Goddesses 
are the result of the race consciousness of 
the Hindu. And through the Particular 
we have reached out to the Universal. 

The first conception of the Goddess is 
knowm as Jagaddhatri. There the 
Goddess rides a lion. The lion here signi- 
fies the animal strength and intelligence. 
The lion has his paw upon a vanquished 
elephant. 

Evolution of man, at this stage, worked itself 
out almost completely through the conflict of the 
brute in man, with the brute in his fearful 
animal surroundings. 

The next stage of social evolution w^as 
through a fierce tribal compact. There 
the Goddess Kali, a different manifesta- 
tion of the same Energy, is the ideal. In 
the next stage of our social evolution the 
image of Durga came to us as a great 
Ideal. In this Image the spirit of 
Nationality Is fully developed. Social life 
w^as completely organised. There has 
thus been a complete establishment in the 
national scheme of the different depart- 
ments of life — military, economic, 
sesthetic, spiritual. Durga represented 
the perfected type of Nationhood. She 
lias ten bands, signifying the protection 
that she gives in all directions. Her ten 
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W HEN asked to produce an 
article O'n the New Ideals in 
Education, my first impressio-n 
is one of the futility of the 
task. There can be nothing- to say. It is 
merely a matter of common sense. Any- 
one who thinks at all will have realised 
all the principles which I have to expound. 
Of what use to waste breath (or ink) in 
proving that the child’s mind is not a 
sheet of white paper — that education is 
an out-drawing, not an in-pouring (or, 
more picturesquely, that “ Man’s mind is 
no't a vessel to be filled, but a fire to be 
kindled ”) — that the development of a per- 
fected individuality is of more value than 
the production of a number of smoothly 
working intellectual machines, and so 
forth? Tennyson, w’hen asked to define 
his political principles, replied, “I am 
of the same politics as Shakspere, Bacon, 
and every sane man and these w'ords 
indicate the probable attitude of the “ new 
idealist.” His principles are so sound, 
so convincing, that he is apt to take their 
appeal — to all tho'se who count, at least — 
for granted. 

But there is another aspect of things 
which the idealist is apt to ignore; an 
aspect presented only t<x> clearly when we 
go forth from our own small circle into 
the everyday world around. Truly, “ a 
little leaven leaveneth the w'hole lump,” 
but the process has barely begun. This 
point may be illustrated from a letter 
lately written to me by a student who, 
since her college career closed, has spent 
several years as a teacher in a London 
County Council school : 

Dear Miss Lee, 

I have a variety of emotions whenever I read, 
as in your letter, of the raising of the standards 


(or ideals?) of elementary teaching. In the first 
place, elementary school teachers, as I know 
them, have high ideals — 1 am speaking, of 
course, of the modern ones. 

. . , But I wonder if you or anyone else 

who cherishes such ideals knows the least little 
bit ot what appalling, soul-searing business 
teaching in an ordinary folk-school is? I know 
you argue that if you raise the teacher you raise 
the taught. But can you raise the taught ? 
My four years in a more or less average school 
attended by the children of artisans has made 
me very pessimistic. More often than not the 
teacher finds himself up against a blank wall of 
utter mdifierence or active hostility, in which 
parents as well as children are involved. 
Nothing that is fair, pure, or of good report 
attracts them; and it interest is gained, it 
doesn’t last long. They have too many outside 
attractions nowadays. 

Besides, good things and beautiful things, 
heroic deeds and fine stories, are more or less 
indefinite, aren’t they? And you must be so 
definite with these children. They will listen 
with apparent interest to a story ; question them 
afterwards, and you will discover they have 
grasped nothing of it. The idealists say, “ Tell 
a story and leave it — the children will see its 
beauty, understand its moral.” Not they ! 
Anyone with experience knows they know and 
see nothing that isn’t rammed into them. That’s 
what makes teaching such brain-numbing work. 

You have a syllabus to follow, and the Head 
or the Inspector wdll examine on it. All “ high- 
falutin’ ” must go overboard if anything is to 
be known by the class at all, and it’s nothing but 
hammer, hammer, hammer — get those half-dozen 
facts that the Code requires, somehow, into the 
children’s heads. You have to present in 
broadest outline, smallest amount of detail, and 
a tremendous number of times, and then you’d 
be surprised at the small number in a class who 
have any intelligent grasp of the fundamental 
facts; and if you are so far enthusiastic and 
idealistic as to embellish your history lesson 
with stories of high endeavour, or to enliven 
your geography with travellers’ tales, heaven 
help you when exams, arrive to show up 
the chaos into which your well-meant efforts have 
thrown the children’s thoughts ! It’s brawn, not 
brain, that’s wanted in an ordinary elemen- 
tary school; a cast-iron nervous system will 
avail a teacher more than any amount of ideals. 
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Note the antithesis between the view 
presented here and that taken by such a 
teacher as Air. Alfred Russell or Mr. 
Homer Lane. It is not merely the system 
which is complained of ; it Is the want of 
receptivity on the part of the average 
child. And yet the less optimistic writer 
can make out a fair case, and her con- 
clusions would probably be supported (I 
make the statement with reluctance, but 
with deliberation) by the great majority 
of teachers in this Kingdom of England 
in this year of grace 1917. Her main 
conclusion is that the method of the 
idealist breaks down when confronted 
with the conditions which surround the 
elementary teaching, at least, of to-day, 
and with the very average material pre- 
sented by the girls and boys of the artisan 
classes. Hence the corollary that such of 
our young teachers as adopt that method 
whole-heartedly are placed at a profes- 
sional disadvantage, and must revise it 
before they can become practically 
efficient. 

Now, Truth, relegated by proverbial 
philosophy to the bottom of a well, might 
equally or better be placed at the junction 
of cross-roads. It is our business to trace 
these roads and to mark their point of 
union. 

The clo'se connection betw^een estab- 
lished educational theory and mediaeval 
theology must never be overlooked. The 
representative of the old system (so 
termed for convenience, though the 
term does an injustice to many great 
teachers of the past) bases his view on tw'o 
main postulates — the doctrine of original 
sin, combined with absence of individual 
“ karma ” (the sheet of white — or should 
we say more logically of dark-coloured ? — 
paper, alike for all) and the theory of a 
single earth-life. To him, whether he be 
Churchman, Nonconformist, or Free- 
thinker, each child is the victim, not of his 
own deeds in the past, but of the sin of 
Adam ; all start with a common handicap, 
which it is the business of the educator of 
youth to overcome by a common method. 
According to this method, much has to 
be done for the child ; he himself must 
learn to submit and obey, must follow in 
the path which tradition, orthodoxy, and 


convention have marked out before him. 
Moreover, the lime is short, and life 
becomes, from the standpoint of the moral 
instructor, a veritable race with the in- 
herent evil tendency. 

No wonder, then, that childhood, 
strongly curbed and disciplined, should 
have seemed a state of such imperfection 
as to demand the speediest and most 
forcible methods for it.s conversion into a 
state of adult efficiency — the child’s ignor- 
ance and material ineffectiveness things 
to be got rid of at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Impatience of the way and the way-faring was 
to disappear [only] in . . . an age that has 

found all things to be on a journey, and all 
things complete in their day because it was their 
day, and had its appointed end. It is the tardy 
conviction of this, rather than a sentiment ready 
made, that has caused the childhood of children 
to seem, at last, something else than a defect. 

Alice Mevnell, T/tc Children. 

It is easy to see what a shadow is cast 
over the process of education by the 
assumptions here implied. Of the prac- 
tical outcome it is unnecessary to speak 
in detail. We know the symptoms too 
well ; the attempt to ‘ ‘ dump ’ ’ the 
teacher’s whole stock of experience, 
itself largely derived from tradition and 
authority rather than from life, upon the 
supposedly plastic mind of the child ; the 
ignoring or suppressing of vital facts ; 
the tacit acceptance of foregone and 
seldom-revised conclusions. Under suen 
a system creative thought is at a discount ; 
it is too dangerous, experimental, and 
time-absorbing ; it may spoil the “ safe ” 
uniformity aimed at, by introducing new 
elements and combinations which out- 
grow the teacher’s control. 

Hard, indeed, must be the toil, super- 
human the patience, of those who, genera- 
tion after generation, fashion the world 
from such marred material, circumventing 
man’s determined effort to hinder his own 
progress in the most effectual w^ay! But 
the waste of it, fully realised, may well 
appal the bravest spirit. 

What, then, of the other road? The 
modern educationalist starts with the tw^o 
great ideas — dimly realised it may be, and 
called by many names — of a character 
inherited from the individual’s own past, 
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and of a continuity of lives building up 
character and leading the soul back to its 
divine source by means of progressive 
experience. These, like all great truths 
but partially apprehended — as what truth 
is not? — are two'-edged weapons in his 
hand. Used aright, they will produce re- 
sults which exceed our wildest imagin- 
ings. Under their stimulus, applied with 
wisdom, the race might climb by in- 
credibly swift stages the long ladder 
whose foot is in the dust and whose sum- 
mit is in the stars; might besiege the 
doors of heaven before its destined hour. 

But there is always the other possibility 
to contemplate ; for the history of the 
world is only too rich in instances of 
spiritual teaching misapplied. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima ; the seven devils 
are still at hand to force an entrance into 
the swept and garnished house. 

Some excellent suggestions as to the 
evils resulting from an indiscriminate ap- 
plication of the new ideals ” are made 
by Miss MacGregor in an article con- 
tributed to Theosophy in Scotla7id, May- 
to-June quarter, 1917. She emphasises 
the need, so often felt, for the selection of 
teachers from one class of egos alone; 
those whom Hliphas Levi terms '‘les 
affranchis ” in contrast to “ les 
domines.” These freed, or illuminated, 
or twice-born souls can judge of the 
degree of progress made by others, and 
give to them so much, and no more, of 
the wisdom than they can absorb and 
usefully apply. “ But,” says Miss 
MacGregor, ” what educational systems 
or theories can be carried out where the 
teacher is one of the bound or irrespon- 
sible, under the rule of expediency, not 
established in principles? Suppose that 
he has learnt the newest and most pro- 
gressive methods ; in his hands these will 
be more destructive than the most old- 
fashioned ways followed by one of the 
* free.’ Educationalists seem to think 
everything will go right if this, that, or 
the next system or theory is introduced, 
whereas we are no further on if the wrong 
persons are chosen to carry it out.^’ 
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Here is a point of the utrhost import- 
ance and one that may help to solve the 
problem presented in the letter previously 
quoted. It is not every teacher, however 
enthusiastic and able, who can profitably 
apply the ‘ ‘ new ideals ’ ’ ; nor is it (as 
Miss MacGregor also points out) every 
child who can benefit by their wholesale 
application. 

No blame, either to teacher or child, is 
here implied ; indeed, a logical acceptance 
of the evolutionary principle can lead to 
no other conclusion than that a sudden, 
drastically effected change from old 
method, however bad, to new method, 
however good, must involve the sacrifice 
of much that is useful and even necessary 
to certain classes of human beings, and 
may even engender more abuses than it 
eradicates. Almost superhuman wisdom 
and patience are needed to guide the 
critical transition. But such wisdom ani 
patience are at the service of the world, 
will it but draw upon them in its profound 
need. 


The moral of these remarks (if they 
have a moral) seems to be the trite one, 
” Festina Jente — hasten slowly. Let 
sane and careful schemes for applying the 
new ideals — constructive schemes, thought 
out in every detail by practical workers, 
not left hanging in the air by theorists— 
go hand in hand with the abolition of the 
old. Nay, more ; let the old contribute its 
quota to the new, and let the fruit be, not 
mere compromise, which too often signi- 
fies an escape from clear issues, but a 
real harmony of underlying truths. 

Then we may get schools and colleges 
in which rigidity and eccentricity of 
method, suppression and over-stimulus 
of the individuality, are alike avoided ; in 
which the child may learn to reach the 
“ via media ” that, so far from being the 
way of mediocrity, is identical with the 
path, “ sharp as a razor’s edge,” across 
the cosmic abyss. 



THE MINISTRY OF 
RECONCILIATION 

By BERTRAM PICKARD 


L isten to the tread of the 
armies in all countries ! With 
what glorious self-abandon are 
men to-day offering their lives 
in the service of their nation ! Surely the 
heart of Him who gave His life for men 
is rejoicing in this heroism. ‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ 

“ Listen again and you shall hear 
another sound ! It is the deep sorrow of a 
world in anguish. Men stricken, women 
bereaved, children fatherless. In that cry 
of pain we hear the tones of the Son of 
Man. In all our affliction He is afflicted. 
Yes, more, He is cast out ; for we have 
not followed Him whose name we profess 
to honour. We have builded our city on 
the wrong foundation, and now it is 
falling upon us. We have denied our 
Lord ; we have betrayed Him ; we have 
crucified Him again.” 

These are the opening words of an 
appeal issued by “ The Fello'wship of 
Reconciliation,” which (and again I use 
their own words) is “ a company of per- 
sons who seek, individually and cor- 
porately, to take their part in the 
' Ministry of Reconciliation ’ between 
man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation, believing all true reconcilia- 
tion between men to be based upon a 
reconciliation between man and God.” 

“ God was in Christ reconciling the 
w'orld unto Himself.” 

” He gave unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation.” 

” The movement which has taken shape 
in the formation of the F.O.R. originated 
in the coming together of men and 
women belonging to various Christian 
communions who are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the confused utterance of 
the Christian Churches concerning the 


present war and war generally. To them 
it appears that there has been a general 
failure to interpret the mind of Christ at 
this time, and that this failure entails a 
very serious menace to the future of the 
Kingdom of God, both in this country 
and throughout the world. They are per- 
suaded that no war, however justifiable 
on prevailing standards, can ever be 
justified from the Christian standpoint.” 

They met in conference at Cam- 
bridge during the last days of 1914, met 
under a very real sense of the burden that 
the present catastrophe has laid on men’s 
hearts, feeling very conscious that the 
world was reaping the harvest of sin, 
which tfiey had helped to sow, seeking for 
guidance, listening for the voice of God, 
willing to know' His will for them and 
wishing to do that will wherever it might 
lead them. 

As one wlio w^as at that gathering 
and as one wfflo is in whole-hearted 
sympathy with the purpose of the F.O.R. , 
I want, if possible, to pass on something 
of the vision that w'e saw', or at least as 
I saw' it. Of course, W'e did not see to the 
end ; there were many difficulties and 
doubts ; but we saw' enough to know^ our 
immediate duty, and w'e w'ere given suffi- 
cient faith to know that if W'e were true 
to the vision our eyes w'ould be opened 
further. ” He that doeth the will, shall 
know of the doctrine.” 

There is one result of the w'ar the im- 
portance of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate, and that is its stimulus to 
thought. It is surprising how contented 
we are in times of peace and prosperity to 
follow the line of least resistance, pre- 
serving our self-complacency w'ith pre- 
judices and preconceived ideas which we 
had never troubled to examine. Then, 
w'ithout a moment’s w'arning seemingly, 
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we were precipitated into the maelstrom 
of a world war, and now we are having- 
to think out most of the things which we 
previously took for granted, not least 
amongst which are our religious concep- 
tions. 

As never before, it is felt that war, at 
any rate between so-called Christian 
nations, should be impossible, and it is 
vaguely suggested that Christianity 
should have averted this war. But it 
hasn’t done; and at once we ask : Is it 
Christianity that has failed or is it we, 
who call ourselves Christians? Then we 
ask, What is Christianity? And then. 
Who was Christ and for what did He 
stand? “ Who say ye that I am? ” 

Quite naturally we turn to the New 
Testament to find what those who knew 
Christ whilst on earth thought of Him, 
and it is indeed new when we read it in the 
light of to-day, particularly if we read one 
of the modern translations (either Wey- 
mouth or Jvloffatt). 

What of the life of Jesus? It was a life 
of energy and stern opposition to evil, a 
life of sympathy for the oppressed. It 
was characterised by a love for sinners, 
which never belittled their sin, but which 
made them deeply conscious of it. It was 
a life of passionate service, and though 
sometimes the work of healing seemed to 
hamper His greater ministry, yet He never 
could refuse to meet the need of a human 
being, and out of compassion He conquers 
by His own goodness the evil that is in 
those W’’ho cry to Him to save them. “Be 
not overcome with evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 

And what of His teaching? Did Christ 
differ from the great teachers of the Old 
Testament? And if so, where and on 
what did He lay the emphasis? 

At the outset we must remember that 
Christ Himself said, “Do not imagine 1 
have come to destroy the Law or the 
prophets ; I have not come to destrov but 
to fulfil.” He considers, then, that the 
teaching of the Old Testament is incom- 
plete and that He is to do the work of 
completion ; or, in other words, that the 
Old Testament is a progressive revelation 
of God and that He (Jesus) is the supreme 
revelation of the Father. Then it is just 
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where He transcends the teaching of the 
Law that we should expect to find the 
emphasis. 

And that is so ! “ Ye have heard that 

in was said ” . . . “ But I say unto you.” 
. . . There is no need to quote those pas- 
sages at length, for they are summed up 
by Jesus when He said, “ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” We 
have seen something already of what His 
love for men was and we shall see more 
when w'e come to consider His death. It 
is not surprising', then, to find Christ 
summarising His teaching in this way : 
“ Well, then, -W/^hatever you would like 
men to do to you do just the same to 
them ; that is the meaning of the Law and 
the prophets.” 

And we shall remember that passage 
in Paul, Christ’s greatest interpreter : 
“ Never revenge yourselves, beloved, but 
let the WTath of God have its way; for it 
is written. Vengeance is mine, I will exact 
a requital — the Lord has said it.” 

No ! If your enemy is hungry, feed 
him ; if he is thirsty, give him drink ; for 
in this way you will make him feel a 
burning sense of shame. ” Be not over- 
come with evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

And, lastly, what of the Cross? It is 
important to remember that Christ did not 
see clearly what His death was to be 
until very near the time appointed. It 
was only gradually that He came to know 
the full implication of His Messiahship. 
At that time there were two conceptions 
of the coming Messiah, both of which had 
their root in Old Testament prophecy. The 
one was of a conquering Messiah who 
would lead Israel to victory and then 
would rule the world in peace as King. 
The other was of a Messiah who would 
come descending in the clouds of heaven 
and who would proceed to govern the 
w^orld by supernatural power. 

It is quite clear that Jesus must have 
known of these prevalent ideas, and this 
is borne out by the temptations in the 
desert. The temptation to worship the 
Devil in order that all kingdoms of the 
world should be His, is surelv nothing 
more than the temptation to fulfil the part 
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of a conquering^ Messiah, and the tempta- 
tion to cast Himself oft the pinnacle (the 
Kev. Wm. Temple sugi-g-ests) is the n m]» 
tation to play the role of the Messiah who 
was to descend from heaven. 

But nO' ! Jesus already had a concep- 
tion of Messiahship that was unique. In- 
stead of a conquering- hero, he was to be 
(as Isaiah saw Him in that finest burst of 
prophecy) “ a man rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
We shall appreciate something of the 
unexpected character of this conception 
when we remember how that even the dis- 
ciples forsook Him, thinking that their 
master had failed to save the world, or 
even His own people, when He went the 
way to Calvary. And we are permitted 
to see also something of the struggle that 
took place in the mind of Jesus before He 
was prepared for the Cross, W e remem- 
ber how He rebuked Peter, who pro- 
tested when Christ spoke of the coming 
end — rebuked him with such energy that 
we can see the reality of the temptation 
that the words of Peter were to Christ, 
and again we remember His prayer that 
if possible this cup might pa.ss from Him, 
nevertheless not His will but God’s be 
done. The struggle is won — He knows 
the Father’s will, and at once proceeds 
to Jerusalem to drink the cup to the bitter 
dregs. There is nothing of hesitation. 
He rebukes Peter for using the sword in 
His defence, never thinks of calling the 
legions of angels to His aid. He 
bears the awful burden alone, “ a man 
rejected of men,” and yet — “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. ” 

In the Passion of Christ w'e see a 
picture of God — we catch a glimpse of His 
method. The Cross is the absolute denial 
of coercion as a redemptive force in the 
world. It is the supreme example of the 
unconquerable power of love, for though 
apparently Christ had failed, there fol- 
lowed the resurrection, and His work has 
revolutionised the world. As in His life 
and teaching, so in His death we strike 
the keynote : “Be not overcome with 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

This, then, is the Alan we profess to 
follow, and the Cross is what it costs God 


to forgive the sin that brought Christ to 
it. And what was the sin? There was 
nothing outstandingly wicked ; in fact, it 
was due largely to the influence of the 
Pharisees and Sadducces that Christ was 
convicted — and they were avow’edly 
religious. 

There wms one sin above all others w-hich 
Christ denounced, and that was hypocrisy, 
smug self-complacency, and self-suffi- 
ciency. It w'as the sin that brought Him 
to the Cross. The Rev. William Temple 
is very true w-hen he says : “ One may 
have realised before that one w-as in- 
different to the needs of people, that one 
was careless about principle and the 
great claims of duty ; but one did not 
much mind; and wffien, without any theo- 
logical interpretation of the Cross at all, 
one sees w'hat the effect of that frame of 
mind can be, and, indeed, what in itself 
ii is when it is brought into contact with 
such a life as that of Christ, one begins to 
realise the evil of it. “ It was not crime 
or vice that sent Christ to the Cross ; it 
was respectability and religious stagna- 
tion and compromise.” 

And becoming conscious of our own 
sin, w-e become conscious also of our 
national sins, as well as those of other 
nations, and we see in this war the inevit- 
able outcome of a doctrine which is funda- 
mentally anti-Christian — the doctrine 
that material force, whether it be navies 
or armies or the powder of money, is the 
ultimate appeal in human affairs. Men 
have believed in the powder of God — so far. 
They have trusted to the power of love and 
goodwill — so far ; but they have made 
their faith of no avail by preserving the 
idea that behind it all lay material 
resources which they could and wmuld use 
if necessary. 

We catch a vision of the central problem 
of our faith ; w-e .see on one side the world 
with its belief in the things that are seen 
as the great realities, and on the other 
side Christ, whose powder lay in the things 
that are unseen and wffiich He proclaims to 
be eternal. And we look into our owm 
minds and w^e find how very, very w-eak is 
our faith in the unseen and how^ much w’c 
look to and depend on the tangible things 
of this world. We feel how^ hard it is to be 
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a Christian and wc cry “ I believe, help 
Thou my unbelief.” 

We have seen Him whose disciples we 
are. We have seen how very far short 
we fall of the ideal and we ask what does it 
mean to be a disciple of Christ? What 
are the demands of a worthy discipleship? 
W^hat did Christ expect from those who 
would follow after Him ? 

Whilst we must not underestimate the 
supreme work of Christ Himself, neither 
must we underestimate His need of human 
co-operation. We shall remember the tre- 
mendous importance in Christ’s own mind 
of the training of the twelve, and it is of 
great significance that He never spoke to 
them of His Messiahship until Peter, 
through spiritual perception, had divined 
the Son of God. “ Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but My Fathei 
which is in heaven.” We remember His 
terrible disappointment that they could not 
watch with Him even for one hour, and 
the bitterness of the Cross is surely not 
the physical suffering, but the fact that He 
was forsaken by the very people that He 
loved and for whom He was dying. 

W'hat has Christ to say of discipleship? 

“ If anyone wishes to follow Me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross, and 
so follow Me ; for whoever wants to save 
his life will lose it, and whoever loses 
his life for My sake and the Gospel’s 
will save it.” “He who loves father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me ; he who loves son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Me ; he who will 
not take his cross and follow after Me is 
not worthy of Me.'' “ If a man hate not 
his father and mother, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be My disciple.” 

We must not lay undue stress upon iso- 
lated texts, but may we not say that these 
express the essence of Christ’s teaching 
about discipleship? It was to be no half- 
hearted allegiance — His demands were 
absolute. “ MTat is that to thee? follow 
thou Me ” — “ I am the way.’’ Paul gets 
to the heart of it when he speaks of our 
being “heirs of God, heirs along with 
Christ — for we share His sufferings in 
order to share His glory.” There are 
those two sides of discipleship — the 
fellowship of suffering and the fellowship 
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of glory. You remember when the scribe 
came to Jesus saying, “ Teacher, I will 
follow You anywhere.” The answer 
came, “ The foxes have tlieir holes, the 
wild birds have their nests, but the Son 
of Man has nowhere to lay His head.” 
And again, “ Do not imagine I have come 
to bring peace on earth ; I have not come 
to bring peace but a sword. I have come 
to set a man against his father, a 
daughter against her mother ; yes, a 
man’s own household will be his 
enemies.” It was to be no easy thing, 
this name of Christian, and history has 
shown how true his prophecy has been. 
The centuries are red with the blood given 
for Christ, But there is the other side : 
“ Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
for goodness, they will be satisfied.” 
“ Blessed are you when men denounce 
you and persecute you and utter all 
manner of evil against you for my sake; 
rejoice and exult in it, for your reward is 
rich in Heaven.” And again we look to 
history and we see countless men and 
women whose greatest joy was that they 
were counted worthy to suffer with Christ. 

If, then, we are to be true to Christ — if 
we are to be worthy — we cannot shirk the 
heavy responsibilities of discipleship. 
“ Ye are the salt of the earth. As the 
Father hath sent me, so send I you into 
the world.” 

This leads us naturally to the thought 
of the body of Christ or the Church in its 
widest sense. 

“ Full authority has been given me In 
heaven and on earth ; go and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptise them in 
the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, and teach them to obey all 
the commands I have laid on you. And I 
will be with you all the time, to the very 
end of the world.” Discipleship is not to 
be purely personal, but also communal. 
We are members one of another, and all 
members together in Christ, who will be 
with us in spirit. 

Christian fellowship is the normal 
environment of the Christian life, and 
quite naturally at Christ’s death small 
communities of Christians came into 
existence who met, united by the sense of 
Christ’s living presence amongst them. 
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And it is significant to find that for the 
first three centuries there were, practically 
speaking, no Christian soldiers. It was 
only when, with the conversion of Con- 
stantine, Christianity became the State 
religion of the Roman Empire that the 
conception of the w^orld-wide character of 
Christianity was weakened, and at once 
the prime function of Christianity was 
transferred from missionary enterprise 
to something less of an international and 
more of a national or tribal character. It 
was then that the Christian increasingly 
began to take part in war. There have 
been many attempts to recapture some- 
thing of the primitive Christianity of the 
first centuries, and in almost all instances 
the refusal to fight has been one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of these 
various movements. 

And what of the Church to-day? Again 
I mean the term to include all the different 
forms of organised religion. What stand 
is it taking in relation to the war? Of 
course, it is difficult to dogmatise, and 
there are naturally great variations of 
opinion ; but, generally speaking, it 
would be true to say that the Church in 
each of the countries engaged is en- 
deavouring to justify the war from their 
owm nation’s standpoint, and even go so 
far as to call it a righteous w^ar, invoking 
God to give them victory. So that we are 
faced with the appalling tragedy of 
Christians slaying Christians, each firmly 
convinced the other is wrong and each 
praying to the Father of both for victory 
in the name of Christ who died that they 
might live and who taught them to pray 
“ forgive us our trespasses, even as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,” 
a prayer which is said in all solemnity in 
the churches to-day. There is surely 
something terribly wrong in a position 
that is so full of contradiction. It is suffi- 
ciently tragic to think that Christianity 
has been unable to prevent the w^ar, but it 
is still more tragic that to-day, when it 
would seem the Church was offered a 
supreme opportunity, when men and 
women were looking for guidance and 
asking with the so-called unchristian 
nations, ‘‘Is this Christianity, this hell on 
earth ? ’ ’ that the Churches cannot give a 


better answer than to affirm the righteous- 
ness of the conflict and to vie with each 
other in their eagerness to recruit their 
Christian brethren for w'hat they are 
sometimes pleased to call God’s war ! 

The Church’s opportunity would be to 
proclaim the war the inevitable result of 
sin and to call their country to a true 
repentance, which would of necessity in- 
volve a real opposition to the sin that was 
in themselves as well as that of their 
enemies. 

The Church’s failure is in so far as it 
is emphasising the sin of our enemies and 
is overlooking the national sins, speaking 
of “clean hands” and such self- 
righteous phrases. 

Its opportunity would be in witnessing 
to the moral and spiritual forces as the 
only forces that will save the w'orld by 
the overthrowing of wTong ideals. 

Its failure is in speaking of national 
achievement in terms of lead and silver 
bullets and teaching that Satan is to be 
cast out by Satan, or, in other words, 
militarism by militarism. 

Its opportunity would be in witnessing 
to the international and world-wide char- 
acter of Christianity. Its failure is in 
so far as it is feeding the purely national 
spirit and is tending to reduce the concep- 
tion of the all-embracing Fatherhood of 
God to the Old Testament conception of 
a tribal deity. Its opportunity would be 
in speaking with hope of a day when the 
peace of the world wall be a reality and 
in pledging itself to strive for that day 
wdth all its pow'-er. 

Its failure is in emphasising the diffi- 
culties of w^orld-w'ide peace and refusing 
to challenge the wickedness and futility 
of war and to fight the forces that make 
for w^ar. 

And W'hat is our individual duty, 
now' that w'ar has come and our country 
is Involved in it? We are told that our 
King and country need us, and that the 
supreme need Is to defeat our enemies 
on the field of battle. As citizens of this 
country which w'e love so w'cll, w'C desire 
to do the thing that Is truly best for her. 
As Christians we desire to do the thing 
which is most in harmony with the mind 
of Christ, and w'e must reserve ourselves 
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the right to refuse to do our country’s 
bidding, if we are convinced that that 
bidding is not God’s will for us, of course 
being prepared to risk the loss of any 
benefits which we derive as citizens. 

It is perfectly clear that to some the 
call of country and the call of conscience 
are one, and not for a minute must we 
deny them the title of Christian, because 
none of us are Christlike — and the only 
satisfactory definition of a Christian is 
one who in all sincerity is endeavouring 
to follow Christ. But to some of us 
it seems as if we are faced with 
two apparently conflicting duties — our 
duty to Christ and our duty to our 
country. We are told that to deny 
our full support to the war, or even to 
criticise it, is to be not only a traitor to 
our country but to liberty, freedom, and 
humanity, and yet our conscience tells us 
that all war is wrong and contrary to 
God’s will as revealed by Christ. Our 
reason tells us that fighting cannot and 
has not saved Belgium from the horrors 
of war. Our own guns as well as the 
Germans’ are desolating her at this very 
moment. We know from the reading of 
history and from our own experience that 
militarism will never destroy militari.sm, 
because it is only the expression of a 
state of mind, and a state of mind cannot 
be changed by coercion, but only by the 
substitution of another state of mind. 
We all see that, w'hatever the rights and 
wrongs of the various points at issue, 
justice is not certain to be achieved which- 
tYcr side wins. As we are so often told, 
it is money that will eventually settle it 
and not the righteousness of the cause. 

Then our sense of morality is irrecon- 
ciliable with war. As Dr. Henry Hodgkin 
says: “ War is not simply ‘ the use of 
force,’ it is the organised murder of 
innocent men upon a terrific scale.” How- 
ever excellent the discipline of a soldier’s 
life may be, it cannot be right that his 
only duty is implicit obedience, when he 
is told to do things which he would know 
to be in time of peace gross violations of 
the laws of common morality. Surely a 
double standard of morality has no place 
in the life and teaching of Jesus. And, 
lastly, we have the guidance of the Christ 
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within ourselves. Paul said, ‘‘ I live, and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
George Fox, after years of seeking, made 
the dLscovery that ” there was one, even 
Christ Jesus, who could speak to my con- 
dition.” Call it what you will — the “ in- 
ward light,” the Christ within, the Holy 
Spirit — it is that in man which, irrespective 
of race, creed, or colour, can be appealed 
to by the divine. It is that intangible 
something which gives us our faith in 
humanity, which makes it possible for us 
to believe that there is something of good 
in all, and which gives us our hope in the 
eventual triumph of right. It is the 
” light that lighteth every man ” accord- 
ing to John. But if that is true think what 
it means ! If it is that of the divine within 
men, that gives them their common 
brotherhood because of their common 
sonshlp of God, it must mean that in 
slaying one another they are unwittingly 
striking at the heart of God Himself. 

And .so we have either to do something 
which we know to be wrong for ourselves 
or W'C must refuse to support the war as 
far as pO'Ssible by deed or word or 
thought. We have seen a vision of the 
Christ crucified again, and w^e dare not 
keep the vision to ourselves. 

And, after all, are the claims of Christ 
and country antagonistic? Who would 
dare to say that Christ betrayed His dis- 
ciples when He rejected the sort of 
Messiahship they expected of Him and 
went instead the way of the Cross? 
Haven’t we to follow His example? 
Should we not betray our fellow-country- 
men if we follow anything less than the 
highest that we see? The solution of the 
apparently conflicting duties lies in the 
fact that the conscious participation in 
evil is a betrayal of man and God, and we 
feel sure of this when we remember that 
Christ, though perfect, is yet our highest 
example of all-embracing sympathy for 
men. It was His supreme faith In God 
that brought Him to victory through 
apparent defeat. It is faith that we most 
sorely need in choosing the path which 
seems to lead to certain failure. 

We feel that “ it is a solemn thing to 
stand forth to the nation as the advocates 
of inviolable peace.” It means that we 
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are committed to a spiritual warfare 
against war, and our testimony must be as 
far as possible consistently borne against 
all war. It is only when we come to ana- 
lyse the spirit that makes for war that we 
discover how far-reaching that spirit is. 
We find it not only in our international 
relationships, but also in our social, in- 
dustrial, political, and, in fact, in all our 
human relationships. We find how far 
short w’e ourselves fall of our peace ideal. 
But “ for the development of all that is 
best in human life, and for the sake of the 
generations that follow us in all nations, 
w’e are determined to press forward to 
this goal in the firm conviction that God 
has called us, and that He will defend the 
right.” 

There has been something wrong about 
the presentation of the peace ideal in the 
past. It has been conceived in terms of 
passive neutrality, and has failed to touch 
the imagination. 

But surely the cause is great enough? 
It is clear that a repetition of such w'ars 
as this spells race suicide. And yet how' 


strange that we will spend millnjiis a day, 
besides the awful toll of life and happi- 
ness, in the pursuit of an ideal largely 
national and how \ery, very little in the 
furtherance of the Christian ideal of per- 
petual peace. We see that men and 
women are willing to live and die for 
ideals — they arc doing it gloriously to- 
day. W’c must present peace in terms of 
positive, self-sacrificing love before we 
can hope to destroy the fascination of w^ar 
with all its opportunities of service and 
devotion. 

We must seek to live nearer to the life 
of Christ. In seeking to establish a 
wwld order based on Love we must be 
willing to accept fully the principle of 
Love both for ourselves and in our rela- 
tion with others, and to take the risks in- 
volved in doing so in a world w’hich does 
not yet accept it. 

Dream'‘‘r-; of dreams !” We take the taunt 
with gladness, 

Knowing that God beyond the years you see 

Hath wrought the dreams that count with you 
for madness, 

Into the substance of the life to be. 


pE.ACE be with you, near and far, 
* Brethren of the Silver Star ; 
Peace be yours no force can break, 
Peace not death has power to shake, 
Peace from peril, fear, and pain. 
Peace until we meet again— 

Meet before yon sculptured stone 
Of the All-Commander’s throne. 



ABOVE THE CLOUDS OF 

WAR 

% c/^. J. WILLSON 

'"I hdije seen Him m the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps. 

They hd've butldea Him an altar m the evening dews and damps; 

I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps ; 

His Day is marching on” 

]. W. Howe 

(War Hymn of the Americans, 1861.) 


I N the unclean darkness of a black' 
yellow London fog, whose foulness is 
the outcome of thousands of cheery 
firesides, by an effort of our will we 
can raise our thoughts above the dirt and 
mirk of our surroundings and realise that 
a few hundred feet above the carbon- 
laden atmosphere the glorious sun is 
shining brightly and all is vigour and light 
and exhilaration and exultation. Such 
flight gives us courage to plan how best 
to arrange conditions below, so that the 
air may be cleared of carbon refuse and 
the land be drained of the surplus 
moisture until black fogs, as we now 
know them, become things of a bygone 
age. 

In the same way can we rise above the 
dark clouds and miasmatic vapours that 
enshroud the battlefields to-day — fogs 
that you and I have helped to thicken by 
every thought and act that grabbed 
instead of gave. 

On all the seven seas the war is active ; 
on hill and in dale, in swamp, on heather- 
clad heath ; it stretches across Europe in 
trench and redoubt, “ pill-box ” and 
“funk-hole,” past ruined cities and vil- 
lages and battered holy places, leaping 
the free Swiss mountains to the fighting- 
ground of Austria and Italy. Then join- 
ing up with the Rumano-Russian lines in 
the Balkan Peninsular, the battle-line 
crosses to Palestine, Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and only vanishes to reappear 
sporadically over the whole earth. 


Everywhere w^e hear the 

Noise confused of the great Captains, 

Shouting against each other in the fight, 

And the deep voice ot all Creation groaning 
Gives her no rest either by day or night, 
While all her pleasant seas are turned now 
To seas of death . . . 

Very forcefully has Ruskin put the 
situation in his lecture on “ War ” in 
The Crown of Wild Olives (which should 
be a text-book for all our schools). He 
describes how in war time masses of 
men, taken from all industrial employ- 
ment and fed by the labour of others, 
counted by hundreds of thousands, are 
brought face to face. “You tear those 
masses to pieces with jagged shot, and 
leave the living creatures countlessly 
beyond all help of surgery, to starve and 
parch, through days of torture, down into 
clots of clay,” 

Add to this dread picture of battle the 
days and months of sickening delay before 
the final order to “go over ” — days and 
months often spent in conditions hitherto 
unthinkable in civilised life. Men hud- 
dled together in caves and dens hollowed 
by their own hands ; out of touch with all 
that used to make life bearable, hungry, 
thirsty, with the spectre of grim Death 
ever peering mockingly at them above 
the shallow parapet of the waterlogged 
trench. Even when they go back for 
much-needed rest and refreshment, their 
trial is not over, for temptations lure their 
over-strained senses to follies, and worse, 
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that in saner moments they would care- 
fully avoid. 

All this and more. But in the midst of 
these nightmare horrors of thick dark- 
ness, only thrown into deeper shadow by 
the light of the ideals for which men 
so heroically give their lives, lift up your 
eyes, and behold ! “ the glory of the 
Lord ” is over all and everywhere wisdom 
and power and love are working, even as 
above the fog-laden London day shines 
ever the glorious sun ; and were these 
unseen influences withdrawn but for a 
moment, London, Europe, our globe 
would cease to be. 

With hearts full of compassion, intent 
to help all who are in the darkness, let 
us rise in thought and remain above for 
a time and study, in the light of the wider 
knowledge brought to mankind at the end 
of the last century, those things that alone 
can avail to explain and help us when we 
return to the dark mists of this terrible 
war time. As from our heig'ht we scan 
the whole sweep of happenings, we 
become conscious that the fighting on 
earth is in some way a preparation, a 
clearing of the way for a great forward 
step in evolution, and at the same time we 
dimly sense the stupendous fact that it is 
but a reflection— so to say — of a battle 
between the forces of what we, for want 
of more precise terms, call good and 
evil, in regions which are beyond our 
earth-blinded ken, but whence emanates 
the life force that expresses itself in what 
we call ‘‘ Laws of Nature,” when we 
begin to comprehend them; “cata- 
clysms,” when we do not. We catch hints 
now and again, from those who have 
long studied above in the sunlight in order 
the better to work with us below in the 
gloom, of a “ guardian wall.” “ Built by 
the Hands of many Masters of compas- 
sion, raised by their tortures, by their 
blood cemented, it shields mankind, since 
man is man, protecting it from further 
and far greater misery and sorrow.” 

Turning from this glimpse so incompre- 
hensible to most of us, the law of cycles 
begins to unfold and we perceive that pre- 
sent happenings have their prototypes in 
the past history of man on earth, so that 
many who are struggling together no\v 


have, in bodies of a long-past time, warred 
against each other in world crises so re- 
mote that history, as convention reads it, 
lor the most part knows them not. Oui 
hrench Allies show an inkling of this — 
those of them, at least, who are interested 
in Kurukshetra, a paper written in the 
trenches and edited in Paris. For Kuruk- 
shetra was the scene of the great battle, 
recorded in the epic of the Mahabharataj 
which ended one cycle of evolution for 
Indian Aryans and heralded another, just 
as the “ accounts amongst the nations ” 
are being settled to-day. 

That idea carries us on to the fact that 
we are not our bodies. Bodies are mortal. 
Men, Thinkers, are immortal. With one 
hand man reaches up to Beings so per- 
fected that the plan of the Universe lies 
as an open book before them ; with the 
other hand he reaches down to the lowliest 
soul in the march of evolution. We have 
a hint that those two hands, seemingly so 
far apart, are really clasped, and that high 
and low are found to be merely two 
aspects of one great whole. 

Shakespeare talks of our strutting our 
brief hour on life’s stage in guise now 
of infant, now of youth, of manhood, 
of old age, and we have only to carry 
on the simile further to realise that, in 
the greater sweep of his whole existence, 
a man’s life is but as a day. Hard lessons 
have to be conned life after life, even if 
easy ones are learnt quickly, and gradu- 
ally he gains greater and greater control 
over his various bodies and his changing 
surroundings, until at last he becomes 
expert in the use of bodies, so extended in 
their capacities^ that they transcend in 
knowledge the illusions of earth and can 
realise the governing facts behind the 
mist waves of matter. 

Gazing thus on the battlefields of to- 
day, we can actually see the men rising 
from their bodies as these fall before 
bayonet thrust, burst of shrapnel, 
poisonous fume, or any other of the 
thousand and one weapons that seem so 
relentlessly cruel to our fear-distorted 
sight below. Seen thus from above, the 
illusion of the Death legend of our civili- 
sation is pierced, and in place of his grin- 
ning scull and .scythe, a glorious all- 
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powerful Being" stands revealed — strong 
with the strength of all wisdom, wise with 
the sight that knows the past of each man 
and his immediate possibilities, com- 
passionate with a love and understanding 
that only Those Who Know can feel. 
And the eyes of this mighty Angel of 
Death search the hearts and reins of men 
as each comes forward at the call of duty 
to “do his bit,” strung up to the highest 
of which his body is capable. So one man 
is left to “ carry on ” with his fellow-men, 
because after-war conditions will be of 
benefit; another is taken, for, though full 
of the beauty and vigour and aspiration of 
young manhood, something in his bodv 
or his home surroundings would be a bar 
to the quick progress required to prepare 
for the return of the World Teacher in 
the immediate future. Again, another will 
be taken because he will be invaluable on 
the “other side” in helping those who 
have “ gone West.” His scorn of death 
and lovable and heroic qualities have 
gained men’s hearts here and will attract 
them to receive help from him to master 
the best conditions on the other side. 

And so the beautiful story unrolls ; and 
the noise of cannon, the frenzied battle 
shouts, and the groans of the wounded 
take their right places as “ examination 
tests,” so to say, to prove a man’s grip on 
realities and on the lasting treasures of 
life. 

And the wounded ? Could we but search 
each man’s consciousness, we should learn 
much that would stay all hopeless grief 
of desolate friends. We should see that 
it is true that not one sparrow falls un- 
heeded. The lips whose last faint breath 
was sighed away in the arms of the 
Beloved are sealed, and the sad wife and 
sorrowing friends know nothing of the 
triumph of love and peace in those last 
hours, before his torn and mangled body 
set their loved one free. Stories of the 
“ Comrade in White ” and “ Invisible 
Helpers,” as of the “ Angels of Mons,” 
have a foundation in truths so beautiful 
that men shrink from accepting them, 
dreading to find them untrue. 

And of those who do not die? No man 
can return after a time of anguish, 
wounded and athirst, with the chill of the 
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dead around him and the curses or prayers 
of the wounded in his ears, and the piti- 
less stars shining through the long nights 
over all, and be just the same as he was 
before. He has passed the test and risen 
in evolution — or failed this time and has 
been returned to con his lessons of life still 
more. But the lists of V.C.’s, D.S.O.’s, 
M.C.’s and other honours, do not tell 
a tenth of the grand triumph of man over 
his body in the final test, face to face with 
Death. 

We note, too, the great spirit of comrade- 
ship that has spread amongst these men, 
once so far apart, now united in training 
that they may worthily give up life and 
life’s joys for an ideal — for peace, not for 
themselves but for generations still un- 
born. They are truly blood-brothers and 
like to be together in pleasures as in pains. 
High born and lowly, cultured and re- 
fined, true manhood transcends the limita- 
tions of body, and lips whose language is 
the dialect of oaths are perchance found 
to be as fundamentally clean as those 
trained to terms politer and more in ac- 
cord with our times. Conventions, good 
or bad, as we think them, fall away before 
the approach of the great Angel of Death, 
the Rewarder, the Releaser. 

Now let us visit a soldier’s home. Some 
are patterns of neatness, but in this one 
the wife, patient and good, is too weighed 
down by the effort to meet the require- 
ments of oncoming children to make a 
true home. A tiny living-room, only pos- 
sible if empty of furniture and ventilated 
by a blazing fire and open windows, is 
closed up and crowded wdth dirty sofa and 
chairs and unwashed vessels. The wife, 
without time to keep even her hair tidy, 
has neither the knowledge nor the means 
to feed husband and children well. Note 
the child’s scarred face, showing the 
working out of an ignorant breaking of 
Nature’s law. See the street and grimy 
backyard, which are the children’s only 
playground ; and the public-house, so 
convenient at the corner, which will be the 
refuge of the father on his return, there to 
forget the miserable present in recounting 
the past victories of his regiment. Now 
judge. Is it better for the man to leave 
his body on the battlefield and, after due 
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rest, to be born into the better condition^' 
of the times before us, or to return with 
body and mind “ in the pink ” from the 
healthy training of drill and open-air life 
and the good food of the soldier, gradu- 
ally to sink to his old level, and to resent 
upon his ignorant wife the consciousness 
of his downfall? 

For the cultured and artistic the 
problem may take a more subtle form, 
but seen “ from above ” it is better to be 
capable of the supreme act of self-sacrifice 
in renouncing art and its promises for an 
ideal, than to dedicate our days to the 
shadow of art down here and to turn our 
back to duty’s call in a world crisis. What 
right has a man who wall not die for his 
country to live with her, preserved by the 
supreme sacrifice of other men? 

“ Peace ” and “ War ” are terms so 
often used in the wrong place. What true 
peace is there in a condition that is only 
longed for because it better enables us to 
exploit our fellow-men ; to pull down 
the rich, if we are poor; to use the poor 
for our aggrandisement, if we are rich? 
Surely such a condition, which is that of 
the society we have been brought up in, 
can but end the “reckoning up” day 
of an Armageddon, Yet War has no 
power of transmutation in itself, only 
through the trumpet call to each man to 
transcend the selfishness of his body; the 
call that rings out when the hour strikes, 
when the cup of iniquity is full and the 
nations must be purged — or fall. 

Hear again what Ruskin writes about 
the fighting man — Ruskin, who sensed 
great truths behind the shadows of his 
day : 

I feel as if it were, somehow, grander and 
worthier in him to have made his bread by 


sword play than by other play ; I had rather he 
made it by thrusting than by batting; muc/i 
rather than by belting, IMuch rather that he 
should ride war horses, than back race horses ; 
and — I say it sternly and deliberately — much 
rather would I have him slay his neighbour 
than cheat him. . . . 

\ou may go to your game of wickets, or of 
hurdles, or of cards, and any knacery that is in 
you may stay unchallenged all the while. But 
if the play may be ended at any moment by a 
lance-thrust, a man will probably make up his 
accounts a little before he enters it. Whatever 
IS rotten or evil in him will weaken his hand 
more in holding a sword-hilt than in balancing 
a billiard cue, and, on the whole, the habit of 
living lightly hearted, in daily presence ot 
death, always has had, and must have, power 
both in the making and testing of honest men. 

Look into the faces of the men returned 
from the front. Their eyes see deeper into 
life with a nobler, cleaner outlook, In spite 
of battle soil. 

But w’hen real Peace has been made 
possible by self-sacrifice; when Brother- 
hood is not only a name, but a reality on 
earth ; when men help each other God- 
ward, and for one man to fall is only for 
another to spring forward to raise him ; 
when bodies are recognised as the school- 
house of the soul ; when the differences of 
men^s and women’s bodies are seen to be 
but designed to give the soul all experi- 
ence, as it is born now' into a man’s body, 
now’ into a w'oman’s — then w'ar will no 
longer be required to do its purificatory 
w'ork. We long ever for the perfection of 
that Peace that shall come to all — as we 
deserve it. 

Can anyone be surprised that after such 
a glimpse of the realities behind this War 
w'e go about w'ith glad faces full of confi- 
dence, w'hether w'e be soldiers in the 
trenches or mothers and sisters in the 
midst of air-raids at home? 


He has sounded forth His trumpet that shall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat; 
Oh, be swdft, my soul, to answ'er Him ; be jubilant, my feet ; 
Our God is marching on ! 


J. W. H. 



WHERE CHILDREN PLAY 

IL— A Vacation School 

By CECILY M. RUTLEY 

( Concluded from page 4^^, ) 

A lthough there are now in August, enabling a thousand little Lon- 
London many vacation schools doners to spend at least part of their 
and organised playgrounds for summer holidays in happy and healthy 
poor children during the summer occupations and surroundings, 
holidays, there is none that for size, Five hundred children attend in the 
variety, and scope of occupations can at morning and another five hundred in the 
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all compare with the Vacation School held 
at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place. This school is some- 
thing quite unique of its kind, and people 
interested in child welfare and education 
come from all parts and all countries to 
see the w^onderful work that is being done. 

The school was started by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, the founder of the Evening 
Play Centre movement, in 1902, and since 
then it has met for three weeks every 


afternoon; the School meets from 10 to 
12 . 30 , and again from 2.30 to 5, for five 
days each week. The children who come 
in the mornings during the first week 
come in the afternoons during the second, 
and return to the mornings in the third. 
As with the Play Centres, the first selec- 
tion of children is left with the day 
schools, the tickets of admission being 
divided amongst a number of schools 
in the districts around. Great care 
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IS taken that children who will benefit 
from the Country Holiday Fund, or who 
will get away from London by any other 
means, shall not also be admitted to the 
Vacation School, at least not until every 
other necessitous child has been provided 
for ; and places are never vacant, for as 
soon as a child falls off in his or hei 
attendance — and a certain number do 
each day, the attendance being entirely 
voluntary — the place is immediately filled 
by another taken from the list of names 
of those always waiting for an opportunity 


ness for All,” a motto which is not merely 
preached but practised by both teachers 
and children erich and every day of the 
School. The following, an actual occur- 
rence, will give some idea of how active 
and vital a part this motto plays. One 
might almost say it is the \’’acation 
School. 

It is ten o’clock on an August morning. 
In the spacious courtyard behind the mam 
Settlement buildings five hundred chil- 
dren, boys and girls of ages ranging 
from seven to fourteen, are lined up ac- 
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to come in. The news of the Vacation 
School travels far and wdde. Every day 
fresh children come asking to be ad- 
mitted. The homes of many of these are 
often several miles away, but quite little 
children think nothing of trudging long 
distances to and from the school. 

The Vacation School owes its marvel- 
lous success to many things — to its excel- 
lent organisation, its small classes, its 
specialised teachers, its good fortune in 
accommodation, indoor and out, but 
especially to its motto, “ Equal Happi- 


cording to their years — each line contain- 
ing from twenty to twenty-five children — 
facing letters of the alphabet fastened 
upon the opposite wall, by which letters 
the classes are distinguished from each 
other. 

A teacher stands at the head of each 
line, and on the top of a flight of steps, 
looking down upon the children, stands the 
headmaster. 

First, a bright, simple hymn is sung, and 
five hundred little voices rise sweet and 
clear upon the fresh morning air. Then 
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the Lord’s Prayer is slowly and reverently 
said. After which the headmaster says, 
“ Children, I have something to say to 
you. The people who live in the houses 
overlooking- the garden tell me that yester- 
day we made too much noise at our play. 
Now, we are all here to have a good time. 
But you know our motto, and when our 
way of being happy causes annoyance to 
anybody else, of course we must stop. 
I know you will not let the complaint be 
made again.” 

The children are neither scolded nor 
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thing else, but because anything different 
would seem a mean, even senseless thing 
to do, and finally does not occur to them 
to do at all. When will every day school 
learn to act in the same way, allow the 
children to work always in an atmosphere 
of freedom and self-respect, and so save 
their individualities from being* stunted, 
and sometimes, alas ! for the time being, 
at least, crushed? 

Happiness and goodness, according to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. How he 
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threatened, but appealed to as rational 
beings. They recognise the justice of 
what the headmaster says, and the noise 
does not have to be complained of again — 
at least, not for many aays, when in the 
exuberance of youthful health and spirits 
the need for rather quieter play may again 
slip out of little minds. Other little mis- 
demeanours, inseparable from so large a 
gathering, occur. The culprits are ap- 
pealed to in a similar way, and so a system 
of free and almost ” self ’’-discipline 
grows up. The children behave properly, 
not because they are afraid to do any- 


would rejoice to see such a striking 
example of his precept as the Vacation 
School! Perhaps in spirit he sometimes 
hovers over it. For happiness is every- 
where, and because the children are happy 
they are good. 

Mornings and afternoons are divided 
into four periods, and at the Vacation 
School the children do not choose their 
occupations as at the Play Centres, but go 
to different classes in turn. Most of the 
classes are out of doors when it is fine, 
in the large garden with its green lawns 
and shady trees. One might expect that 
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garden to suffer from its three weeks’ oc- 
cupation, and the constant passing and 
repassing of hundreds of little feet. But 
the children quickly learn to respect the 
grass, and even the gravel paths, and I 
doubt whether any outsider would know, 
when the School is over, that it had ever 
been there at all. 

Many and varied are the occupations, 
suited to the tastes of all. .Some are alto- 
gether active, some more sedentary, and 
the two are made to alternate as much as 
possible. There are some classes especi- 


Work. Here the fingers are employed, 
and the minds as well, in making baskets 
ot many different shapes and sizes. The 
children talk freely as they work, and 
move about if they wish to compare notes, 
or lend one another a helping hand. 

On an adjoining lawn the older girls 
play Basket Ball, and on another lawn 
there are Singing Games and Morris 
Dancing for the younger ones. Seated 
round a long table in the shade, on one of 
the gravel paths, a clas.s of little boys or 
girls may be seen busily cutting out 
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ally for the girls, and others for the boys ; 
some to which both boys and girls go; 
some only for the younger, others only 
for the older children. 

Under the ash tree there is Story Tell- 
ing, and many a happy little circle of 
boys and girls sits beneath its shade, feel 
and bodies resting awhile, imaginations 
wandering far afield in the realms of 
Faerie. When the story is finished there 
are books to be read and looked at on a 
long table near at hand. 

On an adjoining lawm there is Basket 


pictures from illustrated papers and past- 
ing them into scrap-books, and at another 
table other little people are playing with 
toys and quiet games. 

There is Rug Making with coloured 
wools in another part of the garden, and 
Recreative Needlew'ork on another lawn. 
For the younger girls and boys there is a 
Painting Class, but the elder ones have 
higher aims. Their class is designated by 
the name of ‘ ‘ Art ’ ’ ; they attend it for a 
double period at a time, and at it some 
really creditable wmrk is done. There is 
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Clay Modelling at another table, and at 
another simpler modelling in Plasticine. 
There is Cardboard Work, Bookbinding, 
and Toy Making. In the Cobbling Class 
the boys mend their own boots and shoes 

The “ Babies ” under seven have a 
Kindergarten and several trained 
teachers of their very own. You may 
watch them blowing soap bubbles or 
playing happily in the garden, and delving 
with little spades and buckets in the 
covered sand-pit in one corner of the 
courtyard. It is one of the prettiest sights 
in the School to watch them marching 
along singing their own little songs. 

Thus the big garden is fully occupied 
But there is no crowding, and when 
every class is settled at its work there still 
seems room to spare. And everything is 
so delightfully happy, and informal, and 
free. When it rains, or is chilly, or cold, 
there is a room provided for every class 
indoors. 

There are some classes that, wet or 
fine, are always held indoors. In the 
Drawing Room, or Hall, of the Settle- 
ment there is Dancing and Musical Drill 
for the girls, and there is a Dramatic 
Class to which girls and boys of special 
ability are invited, and where a little play 
is rehearsed to be acted on the last day 
of the School. Downstairs in the kitchen 
the girls make buns and scones, and other 
simple things, which they can buy at 
cost price, to eat themselves, or to take 
home. In this class, as in all the others, 
recreation and enjoyment are aimed at 
rather than the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge or skill, and whether cooking, 
or polishing the silver or brasses, the little 
folk in the kitchen are as happy as they 
can be. 

The fine gymnasium is almost always 
occupied by the boys, and in another 
building on the opposite side of the court- 
yard they have two fully-equipped Wood- 
work classes. In the courtyard the boys 
play games. For Cricket they go to a 
field not far away, and they have matches 
with boys from other clubs or schools. 
Drafts of both girls and boys are taken 
to the swimming baths on alternate days. 

Most of the classes meet for thirty-five 
minutes at a time But some, like the Art 
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and Cobbling classes, the Needlework, 
Cookery, Basket and Cardboard Work, 
last for a double period — i.e., an hour and 
ten minutes instead of thirty-five; while 
the Woodwork classes extend through the 
whole morning or afternoon. At the end 
of each period a bell is rung, and the 
classes that are to change march from 
the garden into the courtyard, or, if wet, 
from their class-rooms indoors into the 
gymnasium, and lining up before their 
respective letters wait until the next 
teacher comes to take them off. This 
marching to and fro, although naturally 
taking up a little time, makes a pleasant, 
healthy break between the work. 

Girls and boys who show marked ability 
in any occupation are also invited to attend 
for that class in the mornings or after- 
noons, when the five hundred to which 
they really belong are not present, so that 
little artists, modellers, needlewomen, 
carpenters, and basket-makers have a real 
opportunity of becoming quite expert in 
their chosen crafts. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward keeps in close 
personal touch with the School. If she is 
in London she is certain to pay it several 
visits, and to come to the Open Day and 
Display at the end of the three weeks, 
when parents and friends are also invited 
to see what their children have done. The 
classes go on just as usual, and all the 
finished work may be seen. 

This work is really wonderful. It 
shows what energy, and skill, and real in- 
terest in your craft can accomplish in 
fifteen days. There are full-rigged ships, 
bookshelves, cupboards, tables, desks, 
and countless other things, the work of 
the carpenters. There are picture frames, 
boxes, book covers, blotters, and toys of 
all descriptions made from coloured 
papers, cardboard, and paste or gum ; 
sketches, drawings, and designs from the 
artists, many of which are real “ works 
of art,” and beautiful little figures and 
models in clay. There are little dresses, 
pinafores, dressed dolls, and many other 
articles, useful and ornamental, from the 
needlewomen, baskets, finished scrap- 
books, and rugs. In the Hall a display is 
given, in which all the performers are 
children of the School, and which consists 
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of gymnastics, singing games, dancing, 
and the play which has been so carefully 
practised and rehearsed by the dramatic 
class. And then the children go home, 
with not very long to wait until the day 
schools re-open for the autumn term. 

It is not all play for the teachers at the 
Vacation School. The work, though in- 
finitely delightful, is arduous and tiring, 
for each teacher is enthusiastic, and gives 
freely of his or her best. But the reward 


is great. It is the joy of the children that 
returns to them, and the knowledge that a 
thousand of London’s necessitous little 
ones will hold as one of their happiest 
memories, until summer comes round 
again, the three weeks spent at the \"aca- 
tion School. They all think they go there 
to play. They are surely also being edu- 
cated in the highest and truest meaning 
of that word. 


COMRADE, GOOD-NIGHT 

G OOD-NIGHT, Good-night ! 

With hands in steadfast grip, 

With firm close-folded lip, 

We silent stand — and part — 

A memory in each heart 
Of dear companionship. 

Henceforth, may be — our ways wide leagues apart — 
Good-night. 

Good-night, good-night, — 

We part for days — for years — 

For cycles ; — yet no tears 

Shall dim the brightness of the lingering glance; 

No fainter grow our heart beats (though perchance 
There comes the quick cold thrust of passing fears) — 
Good-night ! 

Good-night, good-night, — 

As comrades part, we part, 

With courage in the heart, — 

With love more strong, more wise, — 

With clear unfaltering eyes, — 

As those who see long visions — faint and far — 

Mounting asonian steps from star to star, — 

Themselves a part of that great Enterprise. Good-night ! 

Ada M. Smith 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHILDREN 

By JOHN SCURR 

Mr. Scurr is one of those who realize that ‘‘the future is 'with the young.” We stultify their man- 
hood if we o'verwork children now. “ The swiftness of the world-progress depends on their acceptance 
of high ideals” and their capacity to act upon them. 


I T is being recognised that we 
committed a terrible national blunder 
when we permitted children of tender 
years to enter industry. The Legisla- 
ture has taken steps to deal with the prob- 
lem, and according to the Annual Report 
for 1916 of the Chief Medical Officer 
for the Board of Education, just pub- 
lished, the following things have been 
done : 

“ A minimum age has been fixed for 
the employment of children, which has 
gradually advanced from 8 to 12 years; 
the hours of labour and the trade pro- 
cesses in which children may be employed 
have been restricted ; and a system has 
been established by which attendance at 
school has been made a condition of 
labour in factories or workshops for all 
children as defined by those Acts.” 

Children in industry in Britain may be 
grouped under five headings : 

(i) Young persons over 14 years of age. 

(2) Children under 14 (but above 12) wholly 
employed as possessing an exemption certificate 
from the Education Authority. 

(3) Children under 14 (but above 12) partially 
exempted (so-called half-timers). 

(4) Children aged 12-14 employed under the 
Coal and Metalliferous Mines Acts. 

(5) Children in attendance at school, but 
employed out of school hours. 

Some 400,000 children pass out of 
school yearly at about the age of 14. The 
number with labour certificates is about 
200,000; and “half-timers” are esti- 
mated to reach 30,000, but to these must 
be added the children attending school 
but employed out of school hours, who 
number in normal times about a quarter 
of a million. Such children work from 
5 to 30 hours or more per week, in addi- 
tion to 27|- hours of schooling, thus 


bringing up their total hours of n'ork 
every week to the adult standard. Fifty 
per cent, of these children are engaged in 
what is described as “ unskilled work,” 
and their employment “ is not conditioned 
by adequate safeguards, or, indeed, any 
safeguards for their health, and for the 
development of their individual capacity 
or social efficiency.” “ Moderate em- 
ployment of an educational character, 
under healthy conditions and effectually 
supervised, may not prejudice and may 
even conduce to the training of certain 
children under 14 years of age. It is a 
question of proper control rather than 
absolute suppression ; of wise selection 
rather than prohibition.” Personally, 1 
should favour the total prohibition of 
employment for gain of all children 
under 16, but the words quoted from 
the Report are an accurate summary of 
public opinion on this question in Britain. 

Under the Employment of Children 
Act, 1903, local authorities have power 
to make by-laws regulating the employ- 
ment of children as regards age, hours 
of employment, and specified occupation. 
No child under 14 can be employed 
between nine o’clock at night and six 
o’clock in the morning, but the local 
authority may vary this rule. No child 
under 11 can be employed in street- 
trading and no “half-timer” can be 
employed in any other occupation. 

The Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, 
established Labour Exchanges, of which 
about 400 are in existence, to nearly all 
of which are attached juvenile depart- 
ments. “ Speaking generally, some 
10,000 boys and girls are registered at 
these Exchanges per week.” 
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The Education {Choice of Employment) 
Act, 1910, gives the local authorities 
power to make arrangements for giving 
boys and girls under 17 years of age 
assistance with respect to the choice of 
employment. Special committees (Special 
Advisory Committees) have been ap- 
pointed locally to deal with the subjects 
of these Acts. They are generally con- 
stituted as follows : A chairman ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, 6 persons 
nominated by the Local Education 
Authority, 3 representatives of em- 
ployers, 3 of workpeople, 3 interested 
in youthful welfare, and 1 secretary. In 
addition, the local education authorities 
have juvenile employment committees. 

Despite these legislative and adminis- 
trative precautions, much injury is in- 
flicted on children. I cull one or two 
instances : 

Gloucestershire. — “ A child aged 12 
years, an errand-boy, worked 1 hour 
before school, 1 hour at midday, 4 hours 
after school, and 13 hours on Saturday. 
Elis teacher told me that he was nearly 
always inattentive in school. He looked 
over-tired and nervous. His wages w^ere 
Is. 9d. per week.” 

Rutland. — “During the year 77 
children w^ho worked out of school hours 
w^ere submitted to medical examination ; 
69 of these w^ere boys and 8 girls. 
Twenty-six of these worked on the land, 
18 ran errands for householders, 16 
worked for tradesmen, and 5 distributed 
papers. The hours varied from 60 a w^eek 
to half an hour a w-eek. In the former 
of these cases the lad, aged 13, did not 
attend school. Ele receives 7s. 6d. per 
week, but was certainly considerably 
below normal in nutrition.” 

Warwickshire. — “ In the cases of 5 
boys working 37, 38, and 39 hours, they 
were at their employment before break- 
fast, during the dinner-hour and all the 
evening, wdiile on Saturdays they all put 
in over 12 hours. The result was they 
had no time for relaxation of any kind. 
These boys w'ere physically and mentally 
among the worst in the series.” 

East Ham. — “Although no physical 
injury may be showm before the age of 


14 \ears, constant work under discipline 
must tend to lessen a boy’s chance of 
developing originality or of following any 
bent he may have towards a special 
career. Early employment leads also, in 
the majority of cases, to employment in 
‘ blind ’ directions, wliere no special 
trade is learnt, and the boy, when too old 
for paper-selling, milk-rounds, or errand- 
running, is throw'n on the w^orld as an 
unskilled young labourer.” 

Hindley. — “ We find that in the 
majority of instances it is not the poorest 
parents that call their 12-year-old boys 
and girls from bed at 4.30 a.m. or 5 a.m. 
to go and work at this age. Some of the 
parents that do not need the money 
earned by their children justify their atti- 
tude by telling you that in the case of 
w’eavers, if the girls did not enter the 
weaving shed as half-timers, they would 
have to wait too long for looms of their 
owm.” 


Newtokt (Mon.) Figcrks of Employment. 
Girls’ School. 

Of age 7 there were q workers. 

„ 8 „ 17 „ 

9 » 23 

10 ,, 16 ,, 

5, II » 23 ,, 

1} 12 ,, 26 5, 

„ 13 >1 36 

Bovs’ School. 

Of age 8 there were q workers. 


The commentary of Sir Geo. Newsman 
is instructive, and I give it in full : 
“ From the records of 1916, and from 


previous evidence, several points become 
clear. The first conclusion is that, if 


these records are representative, a very 
large number of children are being pre- 
maturely employed. These local reports 
are examples of a practice so widespread 
as to be w'ell-nigh universal. Secondly, 
many children pass through the strain of 
premature employment apparenily unin- 
jured. It must not be forgotten {a) that 
it is, as a rule, the stronger children who 
are selected for employment ; (h) that such 
employment brings in increased wages, 
and therefore often means more and 
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better food, and (c) that such employment 
is often out-of-door work in the fresh 
air. In these respects there are compen- 
sations which conceal the immediate 
effect, and may even, in some cases, prove 
on a balance of advantages to be physi- 
cally beneficial. Thirdly, the physical 
injury which manijesis itself is insidious 
and inconspicuous, hut far-reaching. 
Malnutrition, ansemia, fatigue, spinal 
curvature, and strain of heart or nervous 
system are conditions the discovery of 
which generally calls for clinical investi- 
gation and careful inquiry. They do not 
catch the eye, or arrest the attention of 
the casual observer. But they are pro- 
foundly important for two reasons : they 
lay the foundations of disease and they 
undermine the physiological growth of 
the child at a critical juncture in life. The 
question is not only in what way does 
this employed child differ from other 
children of its own age, but in what way 
has this child-worker degenerated from 
its own previous standard, actual or 
potential, and what will be its condition 
in 5, 10, or 20 years? That is the vital 
issue. The strain of the stuff is past 
repair, the opportunity for laying healthy 
foundations has been Irretrievably lost, 
the seeds have been sown of body habit or 
disease which inevitably and surely lead 
to premature disablement, incapacity, and 
unemployability. Fourthly, it is the con- 
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ditions rather than the character of the 
employment which tend to injure the 
child. Apart from exceptional occupa- 
tions which are in themselves injurious, 
it is the long hours, the unsuitable hours, 
the interference with sleep and food, the 
ill-ventilated or heated rooms, the expo- 
sure to unsuitable surroundings, lifting 
heavy weights, prolonged standing, and 
so forth which exert the pernicious in- 
fluence. Thus it is control of conditions, 
rather than suppression of occupation, 
which is needed. And of all the unde- 
sirable conditions, the most radical and 
persistent is that of long hours. It is a 
remarkable and significant fact that, all 
through the history of child labour, the 
dominant evil is not accidents or poison- 
ing or deformities or specific disease 
(though these occurred in certain indus- 
tries), but the stress and fatigue of the 
immature body due to long and unsuitable 
hours of occupation. The actual work 
is often easy — ‘ fool-proof, ’ as it is 
termed. It is not the work but the con- 
tinuous strain which kills, a strain which 
entails inadequate opportunity for proper 
food and rest.’’ 

This Is a damning indictment. And it 
is as well that the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education has set it 
out so mercilessly, yet so impartially. 
Perhaps we shall move, and stop the 
scandal. 


“rxO ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

^ Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawms are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west — 

But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 


E. B. BroWxNing 



SHOULD WE WEAR BLACK? 

By H. H. 


N eedless to say, the question 
which stands at the head of this 
article is not asked with regard 
to the inclusion of black in our 
everyday attire, or its omission from it, 
but in relation to that special sense in 
which black is worn as “ mourning.” 

Put in that form, it is a question which 
has a very particular relevancy to the 
present time, when, owing to the dis- 
astrous world-war, there is hardly a 
home from one end of the land to the other 
which is not mourning the loss of one — or, 
alas ! even more — of its members ; there 
is not a soul among us who is not counting 
with a sorrowing heart the many, many 
gaps in the circle of his or her nearest and 
dearest friends. There could not, there- 
fore, be a more appropriate season in 
which to raise the issue as to whether the 
wearing of what is known as “ mourn- 
ing^’ is commendable from any point of 
view, whether it be regarded as a homage 
to — and a commemoration of — the be- 
loved “ dead,” an expression of the grief 
of the survivors, or whether it be merelv 
looked at from the standpoint of simple 
common sense. 

The custom Is so widespread, indeed, 
one may say so universal, that it Is difficult 
to approach the subject with an unbiassed 
mind, because with most of us, and 
especially with those who are going down 
the hill of years, it is so interwoven with 
old associations, it is so entangled with 
traditions that are endeared to us by a 
thousand memories of those who have 
gone before, that it has acquired what we 
might almost call a spurious sanctity 
which prevents our examining it purely 
on the grounds of its actual merits or 
demerits. 

First, it is a matter of sentiment, next, 
it is a matter of convention : suppose we 
try and examine it in both these lights. 

Let us approach it on its sentimental 
side first, and foremost of all in Its aspect 
as an expression of our grief for those 


who have passed o\er. We may divide 
this examination roughly into two cate- 
gories ; firstly, does the practice of wear- 
ing black as mourning do them any good ? 
secondly, can it be considered in any way 
as a consolation to ourselves? In the 
former case, if it be possible that our be- 
loved who have passed over are conscious 
in their new surroundings of such very 
mundane matters as the clothes that the 
relations and friends whom they have left 
behind them are wearing, is it to be sup- 
posed that they can derive any sort of 
comfort or satisfaction from the know- 
ledge that we are not only lamenting our 
loss of them inwardly, but are also out- 
wardly steeping ourselves in gloom by 
way of doing honour to their memory? 
Surely so to think of them is to credit 
them with a most futile and belittling 
form of selfishness. 

We are told by all who know that 
nothing so disturbs the peace and retards 
the progress of our friends upon the other 
side of death as vehement outbursts of 
sorrow and unrestrained indulgence in 
grief on the part of us who mourn their 
loss; it troubles their serenity, it accen- 
tuates any purgation which they may 
have to experience, and it forcibly drags 
back to earth those thoughts which they 
are attempting to turn towards higher 
things. If this be so, and a large and 
increasing number of people firmly believe 
that it is so, how can it be possible that a 
daily and hourly insistence upon our grief, 
a nursing of it in the concrete form of 
“ customary suits of solemn black,” can 
fail to have a harmful effect on them? 

If we would arrive at a reasonable judg- 
ment in the matter, we cannot do better 
than put ourselves in their places and sup- 
pose the positions to be reversed. 

Let anyone ask himself or herself 
this question, “ When my time shall 
come to pass over into the Unseen, 
do I really wish that those to whom 
I have bidden a temporary farewell 
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should behave as though that fare- 
well were in truth eternal? — because 
that is what it amounts to — “ Do I wish 
that they should dwell upon the gloomiest 
aspect of death by the gloomiest garb 
w’hich they can assume, in order to ‘ com- 
memorate ’ all the happy days w'hich w'e 
have spent together, all the bright and 
tender memories with which I w’ould be 
linked in their recollection, as they wall be 
in mine ? Is it really a fitting expression 
of that hope of a lasting link of love be- 
tw’een us, unbreakable and unending, 
which w’e mutually entertain? ” I ven- 
ture to think that there is not a single one 
of us w’ho w’ould answ’er those questions 
in the affirmative. 

And if tve wmiild not wish it, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that our 

dead ” would not, and do not, wish 
it either? 

And, if that be granted, it inevitably 
follows that, in wearing black for them, 
to put their memories in mourning not 
only gives them no kind of pleasure but is 
actually contrary to their washes as w^ell 
as to their highest interests. 

So much for those whom we profess to 
mourn by wearing black. Now’ let us take 
the point of view of the mourners. 

Is there anyone wffio will assert that 
from the w’earing of black he finds the 
slightest solace for his grief or the smallest 
consolation for his loss ? 

When W’e truly mourn we need no out- 
w'ard reminder of that w’hich is ever pre- 
sent in our inmost selves, nor do we desire 
to impress the intensity of our sorrow’ upon 
the outside world by wearing our heart 
upon our sleeve — a black sleeve! 

Why, then, do we w’ear black ? There 
is only one answ^er : w’e wear it as a tribute 
to convention, fashion, “ that monster 
custom who all sense doth eat. ” Although 
w^e know in our hearts the unreason — in- 
deed, the absurdity — of that custom, w'e 
still continue it because w’e have not the 
courage to break away from it, w’e endue 
ourselves with the livery of the rook and 
the raven lest we should be accused of dis- 
respect to our dead, and, so strong is the 
force of habit, that many of us have come 
to believe the omission of the conventional 
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mourning garb really would constitute 
some sort of slight to their memory. 

Yet, to show’ how’ fallacious this is, one 
has only to look back a comparatively few 
years, and those wdthin living memory, to 
arrive at a time w'hen it would have been 
considered disrespectful to the departed 
not to have attired the mourners at his 
obsequies in the voluminous black mantles 
and crape scarves (provided by the under- 
taker) , not to have had standing at the 
door of the house w’hence the body w’as 
borne forth tw’o absurd personages, 
termed mutes, arrayed in sable cloaks and 
tall hats sw’athed in huge scarves of crape 
gathered at the back into a grotesque bow 
with long depending ends, and both of 
them bearing long black wands muffled, 
like the mourners, in prodigious scarves 
of black ; it w’ould have been an omission 
of the grossest magnitude not to have car- 
ried the coffin of the deceased to the grave 
in a hideous closed hearse funereally 
adorned wdth a multitude of tow’ering 
panaches of sable plumes and drawn by 
four coal-black horses (generally dyed \) 
sweeping the ground with portentouslv 
long tails (mainly false!), tiapped w’ith 
trailing housings of black velvet, and 
headgear to match (giving them the ap- 
pearance of equine Familiars of the Holy 
Inquisition !), each bearing also on his 
head a prodigious plume of black ostrich 
feathers to match those which waved 
above the hearse; the coffin, also, was 
very generally covered with black cloth 
and ornamented with the inspiriting 
symbols of the death’s-head and cross- 
bones, in metal, also japanned black ; an 
enormous pall of black velvet, having a 
wide border of w’hite silk, with which to 
cover the coffin, much to the embarrass- 
ment of the, thereby , blind bearers was also 
de rigueur, and all this silly and dismal 
pageant w’as thought to be only a proper 
observance of the honour due to the dead. 
Moreover, not only had Grief its own sable 
hue in which to mourn, but it had its owm 
peculiar fabric — crape, into whose very 
w’arp and woof apparently was woven the 
sanctity of sorrow, and in this sombre 
material every female mourner who had 
lost a near relative was required by the 
tyranny of custom to drape herself from 
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head to foot ; the mere male mourner was 
let off with a full suit of black cloth and 
a deep band ot the same swathing his tall 
hat to its vex'y top. 

For the wife who had lost her husband 
there w'as a perfect riot of crape, extend- 
ing to a “ widow’s bonnet — black, with 
an inner garnish of w’hite crape, and a 
trailing veil of black for outdoor wear ; 
while, within doors, she was expected to 
endue herself with a hideous headgear of 
white crape, adorned with two long and 
wide streamers of the same material, called 
a “ wddow’’s cap ” ; and around her wrists 
were further deep bands of white crape 
(ahvays the same crape !) w’hich were 
felicitously known as “ weepers ”! Could 
anything be sillier or in w’orse taste? 
Could anything more nearly amount to a 
mockery of genuine grief, or be more cal- 
culated, w^ere that possible, to bring it 
into contempt? Then there w’ere, after 
a rigorously stipulated time, all the 
absurdities and nice gradations of “ half- 
mourning ” (and indeed of quarter mourn- 
ing), through which the mourner relapsetl 
from the desolation of crape into the 
bereavement indicated by mere black, 
and thence, by nicely modified gradations, 
from black into black and w’hite, from 
black and white into purple, grey, and 
lilac, and from these, with ever-increasing 
consolation, back to the comforting 
domain of cheerful colour. 

Was ever such banality of grief? It 
recalled the old joke in Punch, in which a 
lady entering a “ mourning warehouse ” 
(the very name is an absurdity) is ac- 
costed by the shopw^alker, and in answer 
says that she w^ants some lilac ribbon, to 
W’hich he replies, This w’ay, then, 
madam, if you please, to the counter for 
mitigated affliction ; that is the department 
for agonising w’oe. 

Of course we have completely aban- 
doned the gross funeral customs that once 
dishonoured death and made the progress 
to the grave an exhibition of absurdity and 
bad taste, and this reform was largely due 
to the unsparing and deserving .satire 
heaped upon it repeatedly by the great 
Charles Dickens; also, the widow’s cap 
and weepers have followed them, but 
comparatively recently, into the limbo of 


futile fashions slain by common sense; 
crape is fast falling into disuse, if it still 
maintains a precaiious hold on the p<ast 
generation, and this re\'ersion to reason 
owes much to our own Royal Family, 
whose example in the matter of mourning 
has been not only eminently reasonable, 
but largely followed. To them we owe it 
that purple and £^rey ha\ e very generally, 
at funerals, superseded the lormer acces- 
sories of all-prcv'ailing black. Royalties, 
indeed, would seem ahvays to have held 
more sensible views upon the .subject of 
mourning than less exalted personages. 
The Royal House of France “ mourned ” 
in white, and to this custem, as the widows 
of Francis II., Mary Stuart ow'es her 
sobriquet of “La Reine Blanche.” Our 
own Henry VIII. and his daughter Eliza- 
beth both heartily detested “ mourning,” 
and forbade the appearance at Court of 
any of their subj^ecls in that garb, in w’hich 
they wall have the sympathy and approval 
or very many sensible people, quite apart 
from that of the present wmiter; w’hich 
brings us to another phase of the indict- 
ment against black as a desirable wear, 
since it runs as counter to health as it does 
to reason and to right sentiment. Its 
hygienic record is quite of its own colour ; 
it repels the health-giving light ; it attracts 
germs ; it depresse.s the wearer — and 
nothing renders anyone so easy a prey 
to adverse health Influences as a condition 
of depression — and not only does such a 
state of dejection adversely affect the 
health and spirits of the wmarer, but, also, 
it exercises a similar influence on all those 
with whom he comes in contact — nothing 
is so contagious as depression — so that he 
— or more probably she — goes about dif- 
fusing gloom germs and melancholy by 
way of a tribute to the memory of the 
loved one whom he — or she — is “ mourn- 
ing.” 

Well within the last half-century a 
graceful custom has gradually come to 
obtain of replacing the dreary pall, for- 
merly inevitable at funerals, w’ith wreaths 
and garland.s of natural flow^ers, than 
which, speaking lo all our hearts as they 
do of hope and immortality, there could be 
nothing more touching nor appropriate, 
provided always that the custom is not 
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carried, as we too often see it, to an excess 
of extravagant display. It is no more 
seemly to deck out a funeral as though it 
were a festival than it is desirable to 
deepen its solemnity into what Dr. 
Johnson once defined as “ inspissated 
gloom.” 

It was a happy inspiration and a beauti- 
ful thought which led the Conservative 
Party to perpetuate the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield by the yearly wearing of his 
favourite flower, the primrose, upon the 
anniversary of his death. 

I remember once going to a funeral at 
which many of those who attended it wore 
a bunch of wallflowers as a tribute to their 
friend who had passed over, that having 
been the flower he liked best. Surely such 
a recognition was a better commemoration 
than steeping themselves in black from 
head to heel. 

Again, to turn to the exclusively prac- 
tical side of the wearing of black in token 
of mourning, it is an expense which the 
vast majority of people can ill afford; it 
represents a twofold waste, since, in addi- 
tion to the extensive purchases of black 
which have to be made, there have to be 
considered the clothes — often new or very 
little worn — which are put aside till the 
period of mourning is over, and, when that 
time arrives, especially in these days of 
frequent changes of fashion, they are 
found to be out of vogue, and so have to 
be discarded, so inflicting an utterly need- 
less extravagance on the wearer. 

As for the poor, it Is notorious that they 
often half ruin themselves and incur heavy 
debt in order to do honour to their dead 
by a funeral altogether out of proportion 
to their means and an expenditure on 
black clothes which represents a heavy 
burthen on their earnings. And the 
responsibility for this futile waste rests 
upon those who consider themselves their 
social superiors, for, remember, it is the 
upper classes of society who set the 
fashions and those who are low^er in the 
social scale who follow them; therefore, 
when you bow the knee to an Irrational 
and extravagant custom which does no 
good either to you or to those whom you 

mourn ” you are doing positive harm 
to hundreds of thousands of your fellow- 
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creatures who look to you for an example 
only to receive from you an ill one. 

Then there is another point of view, a 
by no means unimportant one, from which 
the question may be considered, and that 
is the aspect of black as it appears in the 
light of association and symbolism. 

By both of these, which are so inex- 
tricably interwoven with sentiment, black 
stands disclosed as altogether sinister. 

Tradition and legend have ever asso- 
ciated it with the Powers of Darkness, 
have ever averred it to be the livery of 
Evil; in the phraseology of everyday life 
we employ black as a synonym for all 
things dismal; when things are at their 
worst with us we say that the outlook is 
black, when we want to describe a morbid 
tendency in anyone we say that he always 
looks on the black side of things, when we 
want to depict a villain we say that he is 
black-hearted ; black is the epithet which 
we intuitively apply to midnight, to mur- 
der, to treachery, to all that is worst in 
debased human nature. 

Such is the symbolism of black in com- 
mon speech, and upon the Physical Plane ; 
and when we come to consider it from 
higher standpoints its record is even 
worse. 

Occultism declares black to be the dis- 
tinctive hue of malice, with whose emana- 
tions it is instinct ; it stigmatises the 
thaumaturgy that is used entirely for 
selfish ends, and malignantly employed to 
injure others, as Black Magic, and the 
bestial and plasphemous rites which are 
the culminating ceremonial of the Devil- 
worshippers’ cult are known as the Black 
Mass. 

Black is the typical and accepted colour 
of despair. Who is there of us that would 
desire to associate his beloved who have 
gone before with such a sentiment, with 
such a string of detestable associations? 
Then why should we commemorate our 
“ dead ” by wearing it? 

If, as St. Paul says, “ We mourn not 
as those that have no hope,” what colour 
can be less fitting in which to mourn those 
from whom we have parted for a brief 
season than that which is the accredited 
vesture of despair ? But if it be a comfort 
to any to wear some visible and outward 
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mark of respect, surely the wearing of a 
band upon the arm sufficiently fulfils that 
purpose, though in place of black it is far 
preferable that the band should be purple ; 
not because that colour is what is termed 
“ half-mourning,” but because it is the 
one allotted by Occultism to the highest 
qualities in Alan Immortal, because violet 
typifies the never-dying Spirit. A band 
of such a colour would have a double 
significance, proclaiming to the world 
that ‘ ‘ we mourn not as those that have 
no hope.” The wearing of black as 
mourning is the sole relic of those 
semi-barbarous funereal customs of our 
ancestors which we now profess to regard 
with mingled amazement and amusement, 
yet its use is dictated by exactly the same 
spirit as that which inspired the discarded 
customs which we now perceive to have 
been not only meaningless but absurd. 
It is for us — for all of us — to resolve that 
we will no longer perpetuate a practice 
which has literally nothing to recommend 
it; but all of us means each of us, and, 
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individually, you and I. If a thing be de- 
sirable to be done, then each one of us 
must contribute towards doing it, and not 
refer it vaguely to the general action of 
the community. 

No one of us, man or woman, can li\e 
entirely to himself or herself, each lives 
to his or her neighbour, towards whom 
the force of influence and the power of 
example are among our most potent 
duties. 

If we are convinced that the wearing ol 
black as mourning has become an ana- 
chronism, is in itself indefensible, then it is 
our duty to show forth that truth not only 
with our lips but in our lives, to practise 
what we profess, and not to wait for some- 
one else to lead the way. So when the 
question arises, ” Should w’e w’ear 
black?” let us have the courage of our 
convictions, let us range ourselves boldly 
upon the side of common sense, of right 
feeling, of health, of hope, of happiness, 
and answ’er that question in the face of all 
the w’orld v ith an emphatic ” No.” 


TO THE BAND OF SERVERS 

I N ways that seem but dark and desolate 

You lead wfith Light, O Souls ofi great Desire, 

Lifting Day’s torches till the blind who w’ait 
In darkness see, and seek the Fount of Fire. 

As Winds of Dawn, blown through the Wilderness 
World-wards, you sing, till the deaf hear, and long, 

And leave the silence, striving to possess 
The Message and the Rapture of that Song. 

Pilgrims of Love ! who on the barren sands 
Give your Heart’s blood for those who faint and fail, 
Into those emptied cups Angelic hands 
Pour dowm the Treasure of the Holy Grail. 


Althea Gyles 



A WOMAN’S LODGING- 
HOUSE 

’By ’BRJSCILLA £. MOULDER 


In these drear ^ cold ‘ISlpvember nights, it is 'well that our attention should be callea to those 'who 
require our sympathetic attention. No man or 'woman in this England of ours should be 'without 
fire, food, and shelter. 


H OW very true is the old proverb, 
“ One half the world does not 
know how the other half Iwes.” 
But I, for one, had ne\ er realised 
its full meaning- until I recently went 
through a woman’s lodging-house situ- 
ated in a great industrial centre. It was 
a depressing night in November, foggy 
and wet. The matron at once took me in 
hand. She was a capable, energetic, good- 
looking woman, with keen, dark eyes, 
rich brown hair and a pleasant face, just 
the sort of woman for such a position. She 
explained that, when full, the house could 
accommodate about 250 women, and that 
the prices charged for beds were 3d., 3Jd. 
and 4d. per night, and there was room for 
just a few children. The women who 
habitually made use of the lodging-house 
were mainly hawkers and professional 
beggars. 

hirst, the matron took me into the 
general room, which was crowded with 
women who had just come in — wet to the 
skin many of them — and were warming 
themselves before a blazing fire prepara- 
tory to getting ready for bed. There was 
a most peculiar odour in the room, arising 
no doubt from the wet clothes of the 
\^omen as they dried in the heat of the 
room. Indeed, in a very literal sense, 
“all sorts and conditions of women were 
here gathered together. One woman, who 
in younger and happier days must have 
been of prepossessing appearance, was 
pointed out by the matron as being the 
sister of an eminent doctor, well known 
and respected in the medical world. 
Drink had been the cause of her down- 


fall. What a tragedy ! Another case was 
mentioned as once having occupied a good 
position as private secretary, and several 
others were well educated and had been 
delicately nurtured in childhood and 
youth. To such as these Tennyson’s 
words must have applied with peculiar 
force : 

Sorrow’s crown of sorrow, 

Is remembering happier things. 

We went upstairs, and I was shown 
through scores of cubicles, where the beds 
were neat and tidy and the bedclothes 
spotless. Each cubicle contained a chair, a 
tiny chest of drawers, and a looking-glass. 
E'er personal cleanliness each landing had 
a bathroom and several hand-basins in the 
lavatory, and for washing and drying- 
clothes a large room was fitted up down- 
stairs with every modern convenience for 
the purpose. Next, we went downstairs 
again, and looked into the room where the 
women were cooking their suppers on the 
“ hot plate.” A score of suppers can be 
cooked at once on this clever contrivance, 
which looks like the top of a long table. 
Every woman who enters the lodging- 
house for the night is allowed to take any- 
thing in to cook, and those who can afford 
it gladly avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity thus given. Some of the women were 
frying onions in dripping, which gave 
forth a savoury smell; some had kippers 
or bloaters, others rashers of bacon, and a 
few chops or a bit of steak. I noticed 
that each woman was jealously guarding 
her own food, and the matron explained 
that if it was left for even a short time it 
had a knack of disappearing. A woman 
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who was busily cooking- some sliced toma- “ Would }oli sa\ that drink is mainly 


toes told me that the week before she had 
left two kippers on the “ hot plate ” cook- 
ing for her supper, and when she returned 
they had gone. Hard luck! 

Shall I ever forget the unique sight of 
over two hundred women filing upstairs to 
bed? The matron and an assistant stood 
at the bottom of the first flight of stairs 
watching each woman keenly as she pre- 
sented her check, to see that none of them 
smuggled anything up to bed in the form 
of pipes, tobacco, matches, or intoxicat- 
ing drink of any kind. If the matron 
were at all suspicious, she had the power 
to make the suspected woman turn out the 
contents of her pockets for inspection. 
Wdiat a pathetic sight it was ! Several of 
the women were over seventy }ears ot 
age and in receipt of their old-age pen- 
sions; a few were mere girls — bonny- 
looking girls, too — of eighteen or twenty 
}ears; but the bulk were middle-aged 
women, who looked as if they had been 
torn and tossed about in the battle of life 
and had decidedly got the worst of the 
encounter. They filed up the stairs in a 
long procession, silently for the most part, 
many of them dead>tired with the toil of 
the day, and wanting nothing but to be 
allowed to go quietly to bed and to sleep. 

1 asked the matron : “ What becomes 
of these women when they fall ill ? ” She 
replied, in a sad tone of voice, “ They are 
taken to the workhouse infirmary until 
they are better, or else they end their days 
there.” 

“Do vou often have trouble with the 
women?” I inquired. 

“ Not very often,” was the answer. 
“ Of course, there are always a few who 
seem to delight in giving trouble, others 
do it without thinking, while others, 
again, are as tractable and docile as 
children.” 

“ Many of the women, I suppose, will 
be permanent lodg'ers? ” 

“ Yes; quite a large number of them. 
They earn their living by knitting and 
crocheting little fancy articles, which 
they afterwards sell to ladies, or they go 
out charing or sewing for the day; or 
they are simply beggars, who have their 
regular haunts for each day in the week.” 


responsible for women coming here? 

“ In many cases, }es ; but there are, of 
course, many other causes. Some of the 
women are just thriftless, and have no 
more idea ol taking care of money than a 
bab\ ; others are \icious and live on the 
proceeds ol \ice. Man\ take to drink 
through domestic troubles, and others go 
wrong as mere girls, w'hen, instead of 
trying to regain respectability or letting 
anyone help them to do so, the}’ sink 
lower and lower into the mire and end in 
the Lock Hospital.” 

“ Have you found that the w’ar has 
made much diflerence in the number of 
inmates?” 

” It did at first, principally to the 
casual class. The permanent class has re- 
mained about the same, and now the 
casuals are about normal again.” 

I thanked the matron for her kindness 
and passed out into the street. The rain 
was still coming down steadily, the w’ind 
howled round the chimneys with a mourn- 
ful sound, and the unlucky pedestrians 
looked miserable enough. Every now 
and then a newsboy rushed past, shouting 
the latest new^s from the front, but every- 
body seemed too intent on getting home 
in the shortest possible time to take any 
notice. In the dimly-lighted streets it w^as 
not ea.sy to find one’s way, and I was 
quite startled when a woman’s voice 
accosted me, 

“ Can YOU please spare me a few- 
coppers for a bed? ” 

I looked at the w’oman; the tone was 
quite civil, the accent almost refined. She 
w’ould not be more than forty, but ill- 
health, insufficient food, and, alas ! the 
results of drink and vicious living had 
made her an old woman before her time. 
Her clothes were quite inadequate as a 
protection against the weather; her boots 
were -worn through nearly to the uppers ; 
her skirt w’as dirty and bedraggled, and 
she was wet to the skin. From time to 
time she coughed, a dry, hacking cough, 
w'hich shook the whole body, and her eyes 
were feverishly bright. I gave her w’hat 
she asked, and a trifle over for food, some 
pathetic verses of Herbert Kaufmann’s 
haunting me meanwhile: 
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“ Why are you lonely, sister? “ Is there no nieicy, sister, 

Where have your friends all gone’” For the wanton whose course is spent?” 

“ Friends I have none, for I went the road " When a woman is lovely the world will fawn, 

Where women must harvest what men have But not when her beauty and grace are gone, 

sowed. When her face is seamed and her limbs axe 

And they never come back when the field is drawn. 

mowed. I’ve had my day and I’ve had my play. 

They gave the lee of the cup to me, In my winter of loneliness I must pay — 

But I was blind and would not see— Now I’m old.” 

Now I’m old.” 


TO THOSE ON THE SICK LIST 

% K C USHER 


R emember that nothing hap- 
pens by chance, but that suffering 
and pain are part of the general 
scheme for perfecting the char- 
acter. It is even better to have a healthy 
soul than to have a healthy body. It all 
depends on the way you carry your 
burden ; it is easier if you place it firmly 
on your shoulders than if you trail it in 
the dust. 

Always try to greet your friends with a 
smile — not a sigh. As a matter of fact, it 
requires less effort to smile than to sigh, 
and the result is immeasurably better. 
Sighing does no-t help you, and it de- 
presses others. Besides, the conscious- 
ness of facing life’s ills bravely is the 
grandest stimulant one can have. One 
only needs to try it. 

Bear in mind that any long-continued 
affliction will master you unless you 
master it. The soul need never be 
dominated by the body, no matter what 
the suffering may be. Who realises this 
can echo Henley’s noble lines : 

Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit, from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud ; 

Under the bludgeonings of Chance 
2Iy head was bloody, but unbowed. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll : 

I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Happiness is not dependent on bodily 
■vcell-being. Twenty years ago the writer 
was told by her doctor that she would 
never walk again. She was only a girl 
at the time, but she said to herself, ‘‘ This 
shall not spoil my life.” And it has not 
done so. The path of roses is not neces- 
sarily the happiest. 

Moreover, it is astonishing what one 
can do, though heavily handicapped. 
When the lower limbs are crippled, the 
hands are often defter. When the sight 
fails, the hearing quickens. Heaven takes 
with one hand, only to give with the 
other. The wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb. 

An invalid’s influence may be the 
strongest in the house. His room may be 
a sort of haven of rest in troublous times. 
Indeed, by his letters, by his sympathy, 
by his advice, he may well be a blessing 
to the whole neighbourhood. In this 
busy work-a-day world, there are so few 
leisured lives that the sphere of quiet 
influence is peculiarly needed and 
appreciated. 

But in order thus to turn your sigh into 
a song, it is necessary to realise one fact 
clearly. Your circumstances are not you. 
Your very body is not you. You are that 
wonderful, intangible, immortal some- 
thing that lives and loves and plans and 
sympathises and hopes. All that happens 
to your body is secondary: pain, weak- 
ness, even death cannot injure your own 
self unless you will it And the invalid 
who realises this can never be otherwise 
than happy. 



TRADES THAT TRANSGRESS 

Vll.— The Worn-Out Horse Traffic 

By G. COLMORE 


O F the many trades that trans- 
gress, the meanest, perhaps, of 
all, the most condemnatory of 
those who profit by it, is the 
traffic in worn-out horses. For not only 
flesh and blood are in this traffic bought 
and sold, but it is the bodies of faithful 
friends, it is long service, it is trusting 
affection which are given over to hard- 
ship and suffering for the sake of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

This is a widespread trade, for in it so 
many take part ; every man and woman 
who sells a horse past work, or nearing the 
unworkable stage, has a hand in it ; any- 
one who, having used the strength of 
horses and, when that strength fails, ex- 
changes the weakening heart and falter- 
ing limbs for money, is an approver and 
an upholder of it. “ But no,” some will 
say; even supposing the aging horses 
that we sell do eventually fall into the 
hands of those who send them across the 
sea to Belgium, we are not responsible for 
what happens after they have left our 
hands ; we could not foresee their fate ; we 
dislike and have nothing to do with the 
tiaffic. ” True it is that ignorance stands 
as a buffer between the sufferings of the 
sold horses and the discomfort of the 
sellers ; true it is that those who refuse to 
look ahead do not see ; but the bliss of 
ignorance in the case of decrepit horses is 
purchased at too high a price. For 
treachery, whether its palpable reward be 
thirty pieces of silver, or a hundred, or a 
few pence, is a shameful asset in every 
kind of barter, and into this particular 
kind of barter treachery enters freely. 

All over the world where horses are 
used, they are valued in their youth and 
abandoned in their age ; all over the world 
the love of money, the root of so much 
evil, casts out humaneness, common 
gratitude, elementary justice ; all over the 


world the vast majority of decrepit horses 
are regarded and treated as so much 
worn-out machinery. In England large 
numbers are transported to Belgium and 
Holland, and the sufferings of the sea 
voyage loom large in the path of their 
martyrdom. Martyrdom, I say, and I use 
the word deliberately ; it is not inaccurate, 
and it is not too strong. For see what 
happens, and remember that care and 
comfort, warm dry stables, petting, toO', 
and affection were the lot of many of these 
castaway horses when in their prime. I 
quote from an article by Miss A. M. F. 
Cole in Mr. Sidney Trist's valuable book, 
The Under Dog, a book in which many 
facts concerning many of the trades that 
transgress are laid bare by men and 
women who have the right to speak with 
authority. 

The illustrations accompanying Miss 
Cole’s article give a much better idea of 
what this traffic really means than any 
words of mine can convey. I only wish I 
could reproduce them here, but cannot ob- 
tain permission to do so. Those, how- 
ever, to whom words do not call up pic- 
tures, have only to get The Under Dog 
and look at the illustrations for them- 
selves, or see the fllm obtained by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, should the Society 
again exhibit it. 

After a rough passage, the horses came over in 
such a condition that I can scarcely describe the 
same. If the weather has been very bad, all the 
boxes in which they are carried over are broken, 
and the animals are lying in one heap. In that 
case It is very difficult to have them put on shore 
without further cruelty. The seriously injured 
animals are shot where they are. Equally, our 
inspectors shoot the animals coming over in 
good weather which have fallen down during the 
passage and arc not able to rise. 

The law permits the exportation of blind 
horses, and every week blind horses are ex- 
ported, generally from the mines. It is evident 
that blindness must cause much additional 

4 
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suffering during transport on land and sea. 
Small pit ponies, often blind, are bought in 
Belgium for vivisection and experiment in the 
veterinary colleges. They are cheaper than 
horses. 

They are cheaper. And it is cheaper to 
ship horses alive, though they may bo 
likely to die on the way, because on dead 
horses duty must be paid, and no duty is 
levied on the living. Duty ! The word 
bears many meanings. From five to six 
thousand horses are sent annually from 
England to Amsterdam ; large numbers 
are sent to Ghent; others to Rotterdam, 
to Brussels, to Antwerp. The total num- 
ber sent to Belgium and Holland annually 
is from 40,000 to 43,000. It is an unend- 
ing procession ; and after the sea comes 
the land. The fate of some of the horses 
is vivisection, which is a trade as well as 
a reputed science, a trade bound up with 
many vested interests and many and 
hideous transgressions ; some are 
slaughtered, but these may be driven on 
foot without water or food for any dis- 
tance before they reach the haven of death 
and pass into it by the hammer’s blows. 

In 1910 a Bill was passed to regulate 
this traffic, and in 1914 a small amending 
Act was placed on the Statute Book ; but, 
as Mr. Ernest Bell says in the Octo- 
ber, 1914, Animals' Friend, this “ has 
been whittled down to an almost useless 
clause permitting the inspector to have 
any horse killed if it is ‘ permanently in- 
capable of being worked without suffer- 
ing. ^ The 1910 Bill was so inefficient 
that Miss Cole, writing in 1913 — that is to 
say, from tw’O to three years after the pas- 
sage of it into law — and writing as an eye- 
witness, says : 

At the quarantine stables the dealers, who 
are forced, now, to pay, take care that they have 
their money’s worth. So the horses have hay, 
and bran in their water. The rule is that they 
stay there till 5 p.m., but that rule is not always 
kept. It was Easter Monday and the butchers 
were not working, so the horses in the floats 
were brought to the quarantine stables to be kept 
there apart till the next day. We waited to see 
bow they were treated. After about an hour, a 
float was backed against a stable door, and the 
horses led down. One stumbled and fell. The 
inside of one hinder leg was one long wound, 
and the horse could not get up. Drovers and 
dealers crowded round it, and we knew if it 
were left unprotected it would be dragged inside 
the door by the tail and left there till the next 
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day. We hurried to find the inspector ; M. Ruhl 
sent a policeman to watch. Unsuccessful, we 
hurried back, and at the same time the 
inspector came. Stooping over the horse, he 
placed the humane killer against its head. 
There was a report, and the horse gave a 
shudder. Then the inspector thrust a knife into 
the brea.st and the blood rushed out. It was the 
happiest sight 1 saw that day. 

Wc found that the five other horses had food 
and water, but one had been tied so that it could 
not reach the vrater. It was a two-year-old colt 
with immense swellings on its legs, and evidently 
had been a pet. It thrust its nose against my 
hands, and against M. Ruhl’s head when he 
bent to loosen it so that it could drink. . . . 

In the procession were the usual blind pit 
ponies. Here and there a running sore eye ; 
a bitten, bleeding mouth; a tail or hip with haii 
and skin rubbed off. I noticed a grey pony 
with disfigured mane and tail. The procession 
was brought up by the usual two floats. Four 
live horses in one; two live and one dead in the 
other. 

We went to the slaughter-house to see what 
became of the horses taken there m the floats. 
We did not find them. After a long search we 
found seven horses wandering about in a big 
stable without straw or food. I cannot assert 
that they were old English horses. A man who 
watches that traffic unobserved declares that 
those horses may be, and are, bought and taken 
away immediately on arrival at the quarantine 
stables. Officials say that this is not true. 
Those horses are evidently ravenous. Some of 
them came towards us. One followed us about. 
They were a wretched sight . — The Under Dog, 
pp. 10, II and 12. 

The English love of horses has not 
availed to stop this trade, yet for the 
moment it is in abeyance ; arrested, not 
by pity or generosity or justice, but by 
mere lack of means to pursue it ; auto- 
matically war holds it in check. War, for 
the time being, stands as a shield between 
horses and this particular fashion of ex- 
ploiting and ill-treating them ; it is for the 
public — the horse-owning, the reputed 
horse-loving public — to determine that 
when peace comes there shall be no re- 
newal of a trade the basic principle of 
which is exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. 

War holds up this trade in sick, old, 
worn-out horses; but to war is due no 
praise in this respect, since war, in placing 
an embargo on the traffic, takes count 
only of convenience and not at all of kindli- 
ness. That this is so is shown by the con- 
ditions of transport in which horses 
shipped in the Argentine for French and 
Flemish battlefields are brought over. 
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That this is so was demonstrated by the 
state in which, in the Boer war, horses 
shipped from England arrived in South 
Africa. That this is so is proved by the 
fact that the unfit army horses of 
England, in this present war, were sold 
for small sums in Egypt and elsewhere, to 
be worked and bullied and starved to death 
by a brutal peasantry. This particular 
form of making money and misery has 
now, to be sure, been stopped, but only 
after thousands of horses, suffering 
already and needing and deserving care 
and kindness, had been given over to 
cruelty and oppression. It was done, we 
were told, this selling of horses past 
service, to make money, save expense ; but 
to save expense at such an expense as this 
is pitiable economy. Oh, Prussianism, 
surely thy name is commerce ! 

And, again, that it is no consideration 
of kindness that dictates the policy of man 
to the horses w’hose service he enforces 
is made patent by the fate of the discarded 
horses of the French Army. Once dis- 
carded, they are neither fed nor watered, 
but, packed into trucks meant to hold far 
fewer than the numbers crow^ded into 
them, are sent forth on journeys on which 
many die ; and, when at last they are re- 
leased from the trains, they often have to 
walk great distances in their starved, 
thirst-racked, exhausted condition before 
they are killed or sold for what they will 
fetch. And everybody knows what is 
meant by a sale of that kind ; it means 
that the buyers exact from their purchases 
the last dregs of strength, the equivalent 
in work of the price paid, to the uttermost 
farthing, and beyond it. But in France, 
as in England, as in most of the countries 
of the world, there are persons and groups 
of persons who cease not In striving, by 
humane teaching and action, to Inculcate 
humaneness in humanity; and in Paris a 
committee has been formed for the pur- 

* Madame Simons, who has been instrumental in 
forming the committee, is now acting as honorary 
secretary; Monsieur Milleyove. the member for 
Paris, is the honorary president; Monsieur Paul 
Meunier, member for Aube, is acting-president; 
and many other well-known Frenchmen are vice- 
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pose of combating, of seeking to amelio- 
rate, the sufferings of these discarded war 
horses.^ 

War, therefore, which holds in abey- 
ance one particular source of suffering to 
animals, has not diminished the callous- 
ness in which that suffering takes rise. 
On the contrary, war has Increased the 
callousness. We have only to mark the 
underfed, over-worked, over-loaded, ill, 
and old horses in the London streets to 
realise that war has not lightened but in- 
creased the burden of pain and weariness 
which at all times we impose upon these 
inarticulate servitors; and London is cer- 
tainly no worse than other cities, England 
no less humanitarian In feeling and action 
than other countries. After the war, then, 
the animals’ cause Is likely to loom not 
larger, but less large, in public considera- 
tion; the claims of animals are likely to 
press not more, but less, hardly on the 
public conscience than was the case before 
the war began, and it is for all lovers of 
justice and mercy all the world over to up- 
hold the right attitude towards animals 
with all their might and main. 

And with regard to the one trade that 
the war holds in check — the traffic in worn- 
out horses — it is for England, France, and 
Holland to see that peace does not start it 
afresh. If Holland and Belgium want the 
carcases of England’s old horses, let those 
carcases be sent as carcases — dead, not 
living. Miss Cole, an expert authority on 
everything connected with the trade, is 
persuaded that it could be conducted on 
this basis, and It is for England to see that 
it Is thus conducted. For England especi- 
ally, since England is the country which 
sells; since England, supplying, should 
carry weight in determining the method of 
supply; and since England, proud of her 
horses, should be too proud to make 
money out of their decrepitude, their pain, 
and their utter helplessness. 

presidents, officials, and members of it Anyone de- 
siring to help in this work of mercy can send con- 
tributions direct to Madame Simons, 23, Rue des 
Martyrs, Pans, IX ar.. or to Miss Greville. 25. 
Ossington Street. Notting Hill Gate, London, W. 2, 
who will forward to Pans any moneys received. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The Pit Pony 

Ve. now publish some letters from miners on the subject of the treatment of pit ponies. See The 
Coal Trade " in our September number. The letters speak for themselves. 


Dear G, Colmore, — ^As I am a miner 
it may encourag-e and discourag-e you to 
know that the facts you gave in the 
September Herald of the Star on the pitiful 
case of the pit pony were by no means ex- 
aggerated. I have not been a “ haulier ” 
or a driver,” but as far as the colliery 
where I work is concerned I have a fairly 
good idea of what the plight of the pit 
pony is. It is not that the boys or the 
ostlers — ^who look after their horses — ^are 
wantonly cruel or neglectful ; but the con- 
ditions under which they are placed and 
the work given them to do that on occa- 
sion make them ill-use the ponies. There 
was a very decided improvement in the 
ponies’ condition some years ago, when the 
last Coal Mines Act and Regulations came 
into force. But, as you said, the inspec- 
tion is really quite a farce, because the in- 
spections and the visits are so few and far 
between. Before that time the ponies had 
to go all day without food and water, and 
I have seen pit-props (without any exag- 
geration) eaten hollow, and they, or some 
of the ponies, knew how to drink tea or 
w’ater from the narrow-necked jacks ” 
or cans of the miners or their drivers ! 
Now a driver, with the law behind him, 
thinks it a matter of honour and con- 
science to insist on the daily allowance 
of food for his horse during the time it is 
away from the stable and during working 
hours. 

Of course, it must be admitted that the 
boys and men ill-treat their horses, and 
often, wTen anything goes wrong, the 
poor things are dealt with brutally. 
Leather straps with big buckles of brass, 
pieces of wood, and even iron rods of an 
Inch in thickness are used in a most 
sickening manner when these occasions 
come round- Kicking front or hind legs 
and body, knocking on the head are fairly 


common. When things go normally I 
have rarely seen such things happen. And 
to the boys’ and men’s credit is must be 
said that they look after their ponies very 
well as a rule. 

Time and again I have had to appeal, 
remonstrate, and threaten to report boys 
for beating their horses ; and I have rarely 
failed with them. I know of cases, how- 
ever, when boys beat their ponies when 
out of my sight ! It’s the money-getting 
disease and the commercialism of the 
times that, as you suggest, is the root 
of the evil. 

I do not claim technical knowledge in 
regard to mechanical haulage in mines, 
but I give it as my view that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that horses should be 
used. It is again a question of money. I 
have heard of one or two pits where there 
are no ponies. 

I only wish the price of ponies and 
horses would increase — say, to £200 or 
£300 each ! 

Yet how affectionate a pit pony can be ! 
How it will nestle its head on one’s 
breast like a child when you pet and pat 
it ! What unutterable love and tragedy 
its beautiful eyes seem to express ! Little 
boys have often told me not to let a pony 
” lean on you ” — ” he’s lazy and cute ” ! 
I thank the love and real benevolence in 
a few' men and women who speak and 
plead for our younger brothers in the scale 
of evolution. And I thank you from my 
heart of hearts for what you have done. 

Not having means to subscribe, I am 
not a member of any Humanitarian 
Society or Anti-Vivisection Society, but I 
am one of the silent thinkers, trying by 
sympathy and thought to help all such 
movements along. I join or try to join in 
the Humane Research League meditation 
every Tuesday at 5 p.m. 
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xAill heartiest greetings and best of 
wishes. 

P.,S. — Just now, I may say, the ponies’ 
allowance of food is being cut down. 
Tuesday last I was told by a driver that 
they threatened to refuse to take the 
horses out from the stables to w^ork be- 
cause they thought they had not had 
enough food. The allowance of oats has 
been, it appears, taken away for a time. 
I am glad to tell you that the boys insisted 
and obtained a promise that a supply 
would be sent them before midday ! 


Dear Editor, — I hope you will excuse 
me writing a few lines to you, but I feel 
that I really cannot resist. I have just 
been reading an article in the current issue 
of the Herald of the Star on the subject 
“ Trades that Transgress.” 

I must say that it is the first time that 
I have read your interesting and elevating 
book, and to us miners, as, of course, 
this district is a very busy coal mining 
district, such an article on cruelty to pit 
horses cannot fail to appeal to anyone who 
reads it. 

It is scandalous to see how the pit 
horses are forced to overwork themselves 
and to see how they are beaten if they 
fail to do what is required of them. Of 
course, the conditions of labour in a coal 
mine are such as to make a cool-headed 
man lose his temper, and to me or any- 
one that has been working in a coal mine 
it is not surprising tO' see a “ haulier ” 
lose his temper and beat his ho-rse unmer- 
cifully — aye, and even kick his horse until 
the poor beast falls to the gro-und 
exhausted. If a haulier cannot get the 
coal away from the “ colliers’ working 
place ” he is “ not required ” by the man- 
agement, and, of course, the collier com- 
plains to the management that he cannot 
make a living if the haulier cannot bring 
him enough empty “ trams ” in which to 
fill his coal, because he is paid by the 
amount of coal he turns out. So between 
the collier and the management the haulier 
is forced to overwork his horse, or kill it, 
by ill-treatment, which very often occurs. 

Ther^ is an Act of Parliament in force 


which forbids anyone to work a horse over 
a certain number of hours, but I have 
known numerous instances in which the 
poor horses have been taken out of the 
stable on Monday morning and kept con- 
tinuously at work until Wednesday or 
Thursday, then given a short rest before 
they are at work again. 

I maintain that once a pit opens out a 
sufficient distance from the bottom of the 
“ shaft ” there is no necessity for keep- 
ing a single horse in any pit if the coal 
is worked on the “ Longwall system ” 
and all “ stall work ” done away with, 
because the work can be done by ” main 
and tail ” haulage engines from the 
“face ” to the main roads, and the coal 
taken from there to the pit bottom by the 
main haulage engines. 

I may say that the pit where I am at 
present working is worked on this system, 
and that there is “no cruelty to horses ” 
here, as there is not a single horse in the 
pit. 

Let the poor “ friend of man ” see day- 
light once again and the glorious green 
grass. Hoping you will find space to 
publish this letter in one of your issues, in 
the hope that it will help to do' away wdth 
such cases of cruelty to horses in coal pits, 
aye, and do away with horses in mines 
altogether. 


Sir, — Is there space in the Herald of 
the Star for the following? I can see 
the side of the pit boys, also of their 
masters. I would not for one moment 
condone their cruelty, for cruelty in them, 
as in all others, should be the “ unforgiv- 
able sin.” The arch-offenders are, of 
course, the owners and all those who sanc- 
tion and profit by such cruelty. 

According to Mr. Colmore, the remedy 
lies in the public’s hands. I think it does 
also. But I should like to know how they 
can get to work and see that these poor 
suffering animals are not done to death? 

He also says that people are callous to 
the suffering of and injustice to animals. 
They are not only callous, they are brutal. 
The spirit of cruelty can be seen every- 
where, in men and women, boys and girls, 
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and so the remedy, I think, must first 
begin in the schools. A very great deal 
more emphasis should be laid on this sub- 
ject. The boys should especially be taught 
that to inflict any kind of suffering on a 
helpless animal, which cannot speak for 
itself, is both shameful and disgraceful; 
to teach also that it is infinitely better 
to be kind and considerate than smart, 
and see that they understood it. I think 
that the thought of cruelty w'ould then 
become repulsive to them, even under the 
strain of provocation. Deliberate cruelty 
in any child should never be excused, 
and thoughtless cruelty should be more 
rigidly dealt with than it often is. A child 
cannot be taught too early that all animals 
feel when hurt as they themselves. The 
terrible case of the poor pit pony quoted 
could scarcely have happened if that boy 
had had the frightfulness of such a thing 
brought home to him in his school days. 

So much for the children. The owners 
and those profiting by such cruelties are a 
different proposition, and reform in that 
direction would meet, as stated, with tre- 
mendous opposition. Yet if it could be 
done, why not now? Why not a public 
appeal to every true lover of animals for 
his sympathy, his penny, and such work 
as he can do? Always remembering that 
the true lover of animals is he who loves 
his neighbour’s dog as well as his own. 
The pit ponies have a hard case. Let us 


hope that something may be done for their 
rescue. 

Aigrettes 

Dear Editor, — It may interest some of 
your readers of the article on “ The 
Feather Trade ” (July, 1917) and the note 
on “ Aigrettes ” in October to know that 
in Nailsworth we have staying for a time 
a textile artist who is doing similar work 
with vegetable products that the lady in 
Holland is doing. As she often works in 
our studios, and I am able to collect 
things for her, I see what she is doing and 
trying to do. 

For some years she has treated thistle 
heads, lace, and other things; but quite 
lately she has discovered a process by 
which she treats skeleton leaves, making 
them not only durable but flexible, and 
with these and other things she is making 
very charming hat ornaments, souvenirs 
to send to our boys at the front, etc. 
There is a large demand locally for her 
work. 

To get the skeleton leaves we have snail 
farms; the snails eat the outer skins of 
the leaves. 

She is likely to have a stall at the 
Horticultural Society Exhibition, where, 
I believe, she has already obtained a 
medal. She also wmrks well on pewter. 

Pensile House, Nailsworth, Gloucester- 
shire. 


A correspondent draws our readers’ attention to the quotation on page 549 of 
the October Herald of the Star — “ Be no longer a chaos but a world, Produce! . . ” 
This is not from Emerson, but Carlyle, in “ Sartor Resartus,’^ the last paragraph 
in the chapter called “ The Everlasting Yea.” 




KRISHNA AND INDRA; 
OR, LOVE AND POWER 

’=By MARY WINCHESTER eABBOTT, B.A. 

Miss Abbott here takes the Krishna of the “Bhagavad Gita ” to be the same as the Child Krishna of 
Vrindayana. Some students now hold that they are distinct ; that the Avatara Shri Krishna, the 
Divine Charioteer of Arjuna, lived B.C. poi, 'while the Shri Krishna of this story lived B.C. 4^0, for 
some t'wenty years only, and He was the Lord Maitreya. 


I N the forest of Brindaban the Golden 
Age lived once more, for Krishna the 
beloved of gods and of men, Krishna 
the star-faced child whose smile illu- 
mined all like a rainbow of sweetness, 
dwelt there in the beauty of Love. 

For when Kansa the wicked king had 
failed in his seeking to slay the child of 
whom it was prophesied: “The op- 
pressed He shall succour, the enslaved He 
shall free, and all blessings bring to the 
land,” the anger of the king’s fear-filled 
heart knew no bounds, and danger after 
danger came, from his unseen hand, close 
to the child whose radiance of Love in his 
foster-parents’ home turned it ever harm- 
lessly aside. But anxiety dwelt in the 
hearts of those who loved him, and the 
oldest and the wisest of the counsellors 
deemed it best to take away the child 
whose marvellous beauty by the power of 
Love already drew all hearts to him, so 
that people came from far and near to 
look upon his face. Yea, better by far h 
was, said the wise ones, that the child, 
who was Love, in the sweetness and 
peace of the forest jungles should live his 
child life and grow in the beauty of youth. 
So they went forth, a great caravan with 
the elephants and horses, the cows and the 
calves — the Boy Krishna the Beautiful 
and those who loved him, his foster-father 
and mother, the king and queen of the 
cowherds, friends and their cows, men, 
women and children, who would not be 
left behind. Whither Krishna went they 
followed. 

And there in the forest of Brindaban, 
where the life-giving sun broke through 


the cool sweet darkness and the lotus 
blossoms in the forest pools lifted their 
heads to its kiss and gave forth their 
sweetness, where the wild things roamed 
fearlessly and harmlessly and flowers and 
fruits grew in glorious abundance — there 
they built their tents, which were soon 
covered with tendrils of creeping vines, 
sweet-scented jasmine and blossoms of 
gorgeous hue, making veritable bowers 
of beauty in which the birds came and 
nested and sang their songs of love and 
gladness. The shy deer and the little 
squirrels came and fed from their hands 
and played with the children, and the 
flowers lifted their heads in perfume of 
welcome as they kissed the feet of the Boy 
whose breath was Love. 

Thus Brindaban became the land of 
Love and Holiness, and thus destiny ful- 
filled itself, as it ever does even through 
those who would thwart its will. For the 
evil thoughts of Kansa, the wicked, only 
helped to make possible that fullness of 
love-life in Brindaban where Krishna the 
Divine Child flashed the full rainbow' of 
Love to the hearts of those big enough to 
receive it. Before he was called to the 
world of men and their limitations to 
serve as King, Priest, Friend, Teacher — 
those w'ere the different rays of Love in 
which he walked the Earth — but ever in 
his heart was the Rainbow of the Love- 
light of Brindaban, as it ever is to-day in 
the hearts of his devotees. 

Love has no age, and Krishna was the 
Incarnation of Love. The Immortal- 
Child, the All-beautiful youth, eternally 
yo'ung, yet infinitely wise ; for true wisdom 
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is heart-wisdom, and the greatest and 
wisest of mankind keep ever the child- 
heart. To those near and dear tO' him 
never was he a son of a king — only their 
comrade, their child, their friend, the one 
most Beloved. To' the mothers he came 
as a child and filled their hearts to over- 
flowing. “ Like a flower dropped un- 
touched from heaven they held Him. ” To 
all he brought the love that each needed, 
“ the sweet touch that harmonised all 
things and made the heaven and the earth 
to meet,” Never seemed he a god in his 
marvellous deeds, for wonder was lost in 
love. Divinely natural seemed all that he 
did, for well they knew that Love is all- 
powerful, and the Love itself that radiated 
from Him and filled them with joy was 
the greatest marvel of all. 

Words of wisdom came from his lips as 
naturally as the wondrous notes of his 
flute, which entranced all hearts and 
brought the shy things of the forests to 
his side ; while even the trees and flowers 
and rocks quivered and melted in love to 
follow him. For Krishna loved all living 
things — and naught is there which is not 
living, since the same love-life flows 
through all. The flowers with which he 
was garlanded never faded but clung to 
his body in soft caress, while their colours 
grew deeper and their fragrance sweeter 
as his touch quivered through them. The 
gentle cows as he stroked them in loving 
companionship gazed at him with a look 
of yearning love in their beautiful eyes; 
while the wild deer looked on with longing 
from the brow of the hill, then came nearer 
and nearer to share in his life-giving 
touch. Yea, even the fierce tigers and 
leopards came and licked his feet and 
hands with their rough tongues, and 
curled at his feet in happy contentment. 
And the great elephants who loved and 
guarded Krishna as their child felt the 
marvellous power of love, and dwelt in 
peace with those whom man had made 
their enemies. “ For the brute is ever 
stilled by the might of Love — unlike man, 
it knoweth its power and yieldeth to its 
force. ’ ’ 

Thus in the sweet land of Brindaban, 
where love reigned supreme because of 
the presence of the Child who was Love, 
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Krishna grew in all the beauty of youth. 
” The spirit of life he was, with a trans- 
figuring glory in His face and His eyes 
full of softness and love-light.” Often 
he would pause in their sports in the forest 
to caress the trees and say to his com- 
panions : 

” See the wonder of these trees ! Kind 
beyond expression are they. They ask 
for naught but what the earth, sky, and 
sun, the night and day give untO' them ; 
yet in all loyalty they grow and give shade 
unto us and unto all that wish to partake 
of their shade. Their fruits alsO' do they 
give and leaves and juices to all who de- 
sire it. So should man also be, but few 
are there among men that live but to be- 
stow blessings upon others. 

“ Yet unto you, I say, O my loved com- 
panions : Only unto them that give of 
their abundance to all that come within 
their radius, unto them alone is life a 
blessing and not a curse. 

“ All men are placed here not of their 
own free will, nor yet unto themselves, 
but by the will of Love and for others. 
And only as the law of give and take is 
set in operation among men is man living 
a natural life. 

“ Oft times doth a man wonder why he 
is unto himself a huge perplexity. It is 
only where he forgets his relationship to 
all mankind that his life a riddle is, and, 
this being so, he comprehendeth not the 
Maker of himself nox* the universe, and 
failing to do so how can he know life 
aright? 

“ Live not for the living but live for the 
loving, O my loved ones, for life is love 
and love is life.” 

Do we not hear an echo of these words 
in the immortal Song on the field of 
Kurukshetra, where Krishna gives to 
Arjuna the sprmeme teaching : 

” And whoso loveth cometh to Me.” 

One day when the summer was over 
Krishna saw that preparations were being 
made for some great ceremony in honour 
of one of the gods. St'* going to his foster- 
father, Nan da, he asked him innocently : 

“ Why these preparations, O father, 
and for whom are they made and w^hat is 
the potency thereof? Is it a custom that 
through all time hath been observed, or 
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tell me do the Scriptures demand that 
these ceremonies be held? ” 

The king of the Cowherds replied : 
‘‘ We offer to-day sacrifices to him the 
god of the clouds, to him that waterelh 
our hillsides and giveth drink to our crops 
and our cattle, to him, Indra, the god 
who promoteth all growth by the blessing 
of rain which he doth supph. A jealous 
god is he, O my Krishna, and desires that 
ceremonials and sacrifices often are made , 
and we in all humbleness strive to ap- 
pease him, that in his wrath he may not 
withhold the moisture from our land, not 
yet flood us with overmuch rain.” 

But Krishna, rising to his full height 
in all the majesty of his youthful beauty 
and with eyes overflowing with lovelight, 
stretched out his hand tow^ard all the glory 
of life around him, and said — and his 
words rang vibrant yet sweet with uncon- 
scious authority ; 

“ He that in wrath withholdeth a bless- 
ing, he never the love of creation hath 
knowm ; nor doth he destroy what he hath 
created. For the Creator doth ever love 
His creation; for that w^hlch from Him 
hath come must forever belong to Him 
and the part is of His great whole. 

“ So Indra cannot curse this land by 
overmuch rain or dearth of it. But, O 
my father, tell the Gopas and Gopis to 
cease the preparations and worship not 
one who w'ould destroy that which he 
should forever bless. 

“ But come to the hill side that entwines 
our lands, the hills and plains that furnish 
us with sustenance for our cattle, and to 
the forests, too, where fruits grow In 
plenty and give of their abundance to all 
w^ho but take it, and flowers shed their per- 
fume in the gladness of giving. Come 
there and give to the hill and the trees our 
sacrifices of joy and love, and feed the 
cows, who give us tlvs food of love, with 
offerings of fresh grasses, and walk with 
me around the hill in ceremonial proces- 
sion, and we shall see their w^orth and 
their kindness.” 

Nanda, knowing the wisdom of the 
Child, yielded to his wish. So with gar- 
land and song and sweet offerings of 
flowers they seven times circled the hill 
which lifted its head pyramid-wise to the 
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sun and the stars and drew men’s eyes 
ever upwards. And Krishna, god-like in 
beauty, radiant with the love that w’as his 
very being, yearning to give it unto all, 
cried : 

“ I am the Way. 1 am the Life. I am 
the Hill and all that cometh therefrom, 
Ciow'ned in the snow’-capped mountains, I 
am yet in the lowdy blade of grass. Eter- 
nal space I fill, yet am I captured in every 
heart. I am the fire in the star, the breath 
of the rose, the heart of every living thing, 
for I am Love, and Love is the mother of 
all. I wear on my brow' the great pearl of 
Love w'hich no god or man, nor worm, nor 
beast can resist. Love-touched, love- 
made, love-filled am I. Do thou come to 
me and partake of that Love.” 

At these w^ords, sudden and fierce broke 
forth the wrath of Indra. A flash of light- 
ning rent the sky ; the rain poured down 
in floods. In terror the people fled to their 
homes before the anger of the god. Seven 
days and nights it poured, while Indra’s 
thunder rolled and crashed above the 
heads of the frightened people who had 
dared to neglect the age-long sacrifices to 
him, the god of the skies. 

But Krishna only smiled at the wrath 
of Indra, and the light that radiated from 
his body lit the darkness far more than 
the lightning flashes of the angry god. 
And taking his flute he drew from it those 
entrancing strains which melted through 
the crash of the thunder and the falling of 
the rain, penetrating, insistent, floating 
out above the tumult and the violence of 
the storm, marvellously pure, mys- 
teriously sweet, thrilling Into the hearts 
of all. Then the people remembered. 
Their terror was calmed, and forth 
they came in haste to the feet of 
Krishna. 

“ O Krishna,” they cried, ” thou who 
by thy yoga power canst do all things, who 
canst make as naught all that is unlike thy 
sweet will, save us from the wrath of 
Indra, who seeks to destroy us.” 

Then Krishna lifted his hand and smiled 
upon them, and all fear left them. With 
that smile of Krishna light rent the 
clouds, and a great rainbow spanned 
the gloom. And the darkness grew 
brighter and brighter as the light of 
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Krishna’s smile, like the sun, illumined 
all space. 

Amazed and still, Indra looked down 
from the clouds and knew that Love had 
conquered, that his power was only a 
part of Love, and as naught without it. 
Then the rain ceased, and the sun burst 
forth, and the flowers, which had only 
bent before the storm to the feet of 
Krishna, looked up and smiled. 

And Krishna said to the adoring people : 

“ Depart in peace and fear no more the 
wrath of him who thought to destroy 
where he could not give life. ” 

But Indra, the god of the clouds, 
descended to earth and, falling at the feet 
of him who wms Love-Incarnate, in deep 
humility said : 

Well know I now that Love is the 
greatest power ; and I in my smallness of 
godship insolent and destructive became. 
I sought the praise that is ever due to 
Thee, 0 Lord of Love, for unto resistless 
Love alone praise should be given. But 
my vanity and pride I tried to shield by 
the power which Thou didst endow me 
with. I thought that I it was who brought 
the life to all trees and by my power kept 
the hills in green and the forests in 
wondrous foliage, and gave drinks to the 
cows and plenty to the rivers. And 
for it I longed to see men prepare the 
ceremonies and pray to me. 

“ But to Thee, 0 Lord of Love 1 is due 
all the glory ; by Thee alone am I invested 


with power. Do Thou in Thy greatness 
forgive me while I in humbleness do bow 
to Thy lotus Feet.” 

And Krishna, throwing a glance at 
Indra that filled him with a great wild joy, 
said: “ 0 Indra! though I invested thee 
with sovereignty by my will, but not over- 
full of pride ! For this I have stopped the 
ceremonies so that thou mayest learn to 
know Me whom thou in thy prosperity 
hadst quite forgotten. Go to thy abode, 
Indra, rule thy dominion ; but know ever 
that pride and vanity are without power, 
and that Love alone is mighty. 

“ To lighten the burden of all my 
world I have come to earth. I now lift 
from thee the load of pride which hath 
caused thee to forget Me, and in forgetting 
Me to have lost the beautv which was born 
of Me.” 

And with the halo of joy about him 
Indra returned to his abode endowed with 
greater power — the gift of Love. 

But Krishna, transfigured in the glory 
of Love-life that shone from Him in 
transcendent Beauty, took His flute and, 
standing on the brow of the hill, white 
moonlight around Him, the stars above 
and the perfume of flowers at His feet, 
sang that wondrous song of Love which 
for thousands of years has thrilled 
through the heart of India and now, 
melting through the conflict of ages, is 
floating over Nature to touch the ear of 
the world. 


“Krishna replied: — ‘The birth and death of men are shaped by their own 
Karma. Happiness, misery, fear, well-being, these are all the effects of Karma. 
If there be any god who dispenses the fruits of Karma, he must also follow that 
Karma, and not act independently of it.’ ” 

(P. 270 The Bhagavafa Purana, translated by Purnendu Narayan Sinha) 
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x45 some of our members seem to think that 
the Order has somewhat departed from 
its original work, it has been thought 
that it wotdd he helpful if the following 
extract were reprinted. 

PROSPECTUS 

From the Herald of the Star, October, 
1913. 

T he Head wishes to draw your 
attention to the fact that the 

Order of the Star in the East 
has the duty of examining 
all the great world-problems in the 

light of its knowledge of the future 
and of the general lines of the teaching 
which the World-Teacher may be ex- 
pected to deliver to the world when He 
comes. Preparation for His coming 

largely consists, therefore, in understand- 
ing the various forces at present working 
in the world and in endeavouring to use 
the intuition to determine how best to 
guide them in the direction in which the 
Elder Brethren desire the w'orld to grow. 

The Herald of the Star will thus 
place before itself the task of dealing with 
all kinds of topics from the point of view 
of the readjustment which the Lord's 
coming will bring about. For example : 

(a) The new principles which must govern the 
ideals of citizenship and the relations of the 
various races and countries with one another. 

(b) The relations which must be established 
between the various religions of the world. 

(c) The special methods which those who 
believe in the near coming of a great World- 
Teacher may be able to use in connection with 
the many pressing social problems confronting 
us in all countries and in all departments of 
human activity : the relations between the 
various classes of the community, the position of 
the poor, of the so-called criminal, the problems 
of employment, of healthy amusement, of 
sanitation, etc. 

(d) Our relations with other kingdoms of 
nature and to other evolutions, such as the Deva 
evolution. Many members of the Order of the 
Star believe that the World-Teacher is the 
inspirer of the lower kingdoms of nature as well 
as of humanity, and that there are other evolu- 
tions — evolving side by side with us, though 
unseen by most — whose progress and growth 
He also guides. The Herald of the Star will, 


from time to time, publish special articles deal 
mg with these subjects m a novel and striking 
way. 

In as much as the Lord’s message is 
essentially a message of Love, the 
Herald of the Star will seek to establish 
the principle that love must become 
practical and operative under all condi- 
tions of life, and will endeavour to apply 
the tonic of love to the diseases of modern 
civilisation, pointing out the diseases and 
showing the road of love to health. The 
magazine is the messenger of all earnest 
attempts to solve the problems of human 
ignorance and consequent unhappiness, 
and will, therefore, welcome any suitable 
descriptions — from whatever point of 
view and in the spirit of any faith — of 
attempts or means to cure such ignorance, 
so that from the various parts of the world 
news may come of the great forward 
movement in the direction of the allevia- 
tion of suffering. For every honest effort 
to cure or to readjust is a step which the 
world is taking on the path to meet the 
Lord. 

We shall make a special feature of the 
principles of education on the basis that 
all knowledge must be a link between the 
higher life of the spirit and the lower 
vehicles of man. Education must not 
only intensify in the child the knowledge 
of its own divinity, but must act as a 
means whereby the child shall learn 
through love to show to others that they, 
too, are God’s children, whom He loves 
and guides. Education will thus be 
treated from the standpoint of its being 
the means to bring out the power to use, 
in the service of others, the faculties we 
possess, and the Herald will there- 
fore lay stress on the principles indicated 
in Education as Service — elaborating and 
applying the axioms therein laid down to- 
individual circumstances. 

The Herald of the Star will also 
deal with such topics as : the future of the 
party system, national characteristics, 
descriptions of people and places of special 
interest to members of the Order, art, 
literature and science from the point of 
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view of their future, the drama as a road 
to the knowedlge of the great forces guid- 
ing the world, problems of the younger 
races, our relations to animals and plants, 
the burden of the elder brother, the place 
and future of music, modern business and 
the spiritual life, etc. 

Whether your country is English-speak- 
ing or not, the new Herald in its more 
attractive form will become a powerful 
force, not only in spreading the principles 
of the Order, but in gradually becoming 
recognised as a great channel through 
which may be spread new methods of deal- 
ing with the world’s problems. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, and other well- 
known writers have agreed to contribute 
regularly, and the Herald will be in a 
special position to secure authoritative 
views from those who are really able to 
understand the requirements of the times, 
and thus, by means of translations when 
necessary, members and others interested 
throughout the world will keep in touch 
with the manner in which the leaders of 
our movement, and of all kindred organi- 
sations, are endeavouring to prepare the 
way for the Lord’s coming. 


HOLLAND 

T he following short paper, 
written by a Dutch member of 
the Servants of the Star, is full 
of helpful and suggestive 

thought. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE ORDER OF THE 
STAR IN THE EAST. . 

We all, who are members of the Order, 
have joined, because we believe that a 
great World Teacher will soon appear on 
earth, and carry on among men His 
great Mission of Love and Brotherhood. 
We have joined because we thought that 
together we could develop greater 
strength to prepare for His coming in 
this world. And there, of course, we 
are right 

But there are still further aspects of 
this mighty occurrence. For when He 
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comes on earth. He does not come only 
in this physical world, but also — and it 
seems to me even more intensely — in the 
invisible worlds ; those worlds, invisible 
to the senses of our physical body, but 
the more perceptible to the senses of our 
heart, when we have learned to under- 
stand their vibrations. 

Probably, while we are watching for 
the signs of His coming in this physical 
plane, He is already working on the 
invisible planes, performing a great deal 
of His beautiful task. And .we, watch- 
ing, always listening, with our physical 
ears to the sounds that come from 
without, are blind and deaf to this 
true manifestation in the world of 
our hearts. Too much — so it seems 
to me — do the members of the Order 
of the Star in the East dwell upon 
the coming of the Master — in process of 
time. Would it not be better, instead of 
that, to realise that He is already here, 
watching for the opportunities which we 
can give Him to do His work among 
the human race in this world? Although 
He has not yet manifested Himself in a 
physical body He is always ready to give 
of His power and strength where w^e can 
make a channel. 

And we, members of the Order, who 
have joined it for the purpose of prepar- 
ing His way, must never forget that pre 
paration means to use all the strength we 
possess. There is His strength in the 
inner world — we must open our hearts 
towards His holy presence there. 

To be a member of the Order of the 
Star in the East means to be, therefore, 
a pure channel for this blissful influence 
— an opportunity for the Master. 

Kees Borst 

INDIA 

i.~~THE LORD^S WORK FOR CHILDREN 

T HERE will not be a single ac- 
tivity of life that will not be 
affected by the World-Teacher 
when He is with us. Like as 
after long drought when all the green 
\egetation is burnt up and all shrubs and 
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plants and trees are lifeless, and then 
almost in a day put forth their green leaves 
because the life-giving rain has come, so 
will it be with men’s activities when the 
Lord gives His life to His fellow-men. 
]Men and women will throw themselves 
with joy into many an activity that makes 
them forget themselves ; every obstacle 
will seem as nothing compared to the jO'V 
felt in thinking of Him and working for 
Him. 

Of the many who will work for Him, 
those indeed who will be of a special use 
to Him will be such as now understand 
something of His nature and the manner 
of His working. How can we know the 
manner of His working, it may be asked, 
when He is still far away ? Yet the 
answer is easy, for each to find. Since 
He is Love incarnate. He will work as 
Love works ; and the way of Love is the 
oldest of all ways that men know. We 
need but remember what Love has spoken 
through his prophets — the sages, the 
poets, the martyrs — in all lands during the 
ages, and then we know how^ the Lord of 
Love thinks and feels and acts now. 

What does Love say of little children ? 
That in them is the freshness and the 
beauty of life. We were once little 
children ; now that we are grown men and 
women, though we have gained much we 
have lost much also. We have above all 
lost innocence ; and innocence did not 
originally mean freedom from guilt but 
the lack of capacity to harm. It is little 
children who are embodiments of Ahimsa, 
“ harmlessness.” The enraged brutal 
man, if the spark of real manhood is not 
utterly destroyed, knows he is unmanly 
when he strikes a child ; in the very act of 
striking, the child’s harmlessness will 
prick the striker’s conscience and so pre- 
vent an evil deed. Indeed, this harmless- 
ness of children is a thing of power ; their 
innocence is clothed in power, and even 
the most brutal of men are cowed by that 
power. 

We have also lost, as we grew up, our 
flower-like nature. What is so lovely as a 
group of children at play ? The child of 
the slums may play with the mud of the 
street, the child in a happy home may play 
with his toys, but in both is a serene un- 


consciousness of life’s deeper purposes. 
Vet that very unconsciousness solves 
more of life’s riddles than does the phi- 
losopher who constantly analyses and 
weighs and propounds. Life is to be lived, 
and not to be stated ; and so children 
often are nearer the root of life than the 
philosophers. That is why we say that 
children are ” natural ” ; yet what higher 
testimony could there be than that word 
“natural”? As we grow up, it i>> we 
who become unnatural ; we may be wiser 
than are little children, but we have lost 
much in gaining our wisdom. 

It is something of this nature of 
children — innocence and beauty — that 
the Lord will teach us to retain as we 
grow from childhood to youth and man- 
hood and old age. It is the body that 
grows old, and not the “ dweller in the 
body ” ; he, the soul, ever is innocent and 
beautiful, until he wraps himself in an 
illusion of evil and identifies himself with 
it. That illusion is round ourselves ; there 
is nothing of it round the Lord of Love. 
That is why children flock to Him and 
cling round His knees; they know that 
He is as one of themselves, though be- 
yond the glory of any of their dreams ; 
they feel, as a direct message from Him 
to each individual child, that some day 
they will be like Him. They do not need 
to be taught about God and how tO' be 
good; in His presence they know what 
God is and that they can be and that they 
will be good. 

So, to help the Lord’s work in the 
years to come, we must work with, and 
for, children. To play with them and 
study wuth them, to laugh with them and, 
if need be, to cry with them, too — this is 
one way of serving the Lord. And as we, 
grown-up though we may be, make our- 
selves once more as little children. He will 
guide us to prepare ourselves to help Him 
later on ; He will make Child Welfare in- 
teresting, not dull; He will make the 
work of teaching inspiring and not heavy 
with the drudgery of a routine; He will 
make us discover the joy of service, in 
which is the joy of the athlete winning 
the race, the joy of the artist painting a 
picture, the joy of the musician creating 
a melody for men. 
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“ For Children” — that is a motto of 
consecration. The g*reat Lord has so con- 
secrated Himself, and as He comes to all 
men He comes in a special way ” for 
children,” in whom is reflected the Inno- 
cency and Beauty of His nature. “ For 
Children ” — that is one department of the 
work that awaits us in His name. 

C. J. (in Brothers of the Star). 


NEW ZEALAND 

Notes on the Star Conference, Dunedin, 
December 2 g, igi6 

N the opening* address the Rev. J. I. 
Wedgwood said : 

By our very membership in the Order we 
come into a special relation with the World 
Teacher, and I think most of you have done 
Star work; many of you, I know, have been 
rather forced into it by circumstances. Those of 
you who have done this work know what a 
wonderful inspiration there is behind it — ^how 
when you come to lecture upon Star subjects the 
force seems to flow through you, to pour into the 
meetings quite perceptibly. I find it exceedingly 
difficult to talk upon Star subjects, and yet one 
is always conscious of the power that comes 
down. By our work in the Order we become 
channels of His power, and there is therefore a 
special significance in the duty we have under- 
taken of doing some work every day “in His 
name.” 

The word “ name” has a technical meaning, 
and to do a thing “ in His name” means to do 
it in the current of His spiritual energy. So 
to do a thing in the Name of the World Teacher 
in the Order, linked up as we are, is actually 
to do the action with His power flowing through 
us as His channels. That is an inspiration 
which is ever fresh, ever living. 

I leave with you the suggestion of this mighty 
embrace of the consciousness of the Lord 
Maitreya— that in the very nature of things only 
a very small fragment of that nature can be 
expressed thiough any one body — that it is our 
duty as members of the Star in the East to 
make ourselves also bodily manifestations of the 
World Teacher’s consciousness, and the more we 
do that the greater will be our influence in the 
world, the more wonderful will be the work of 
our Order for the uplifting of humanity. 

In speaking of the form of service for 
meetings Mr. Wedgwood said : 


Our appeal in the Star is not primarily an 
appeal to the lower mind, but rather to the in- 
tuition, to the Buddhic in people. The ordinary 
system of lectures is in its very nature an appeal 
to the reasoning powers of the lower mind, and 
it does not seem to me that the lecture is an 
appropriate method of expressing the Star mes- 
sage. We need a form which shall appeal more 
directly to the Buddhic nature, and I think you 
get this most effectively through some kind of 
ritual. I think most people would prefer some 
kind of ritual in the Star meetings, something 
which may be the vehicle of that influence of 
which I was speaking, that influence which will 
lift up outsiders who come amongst us to the 
realisation of higher things. It is not that you 
must give people certain ideas, but rather that 
you give them certain inspiration. You per- 
meate them with the influence of the Lord 
Maitreya and they leave you with the feeling of 
an atmosphere that they do not get anywhere 
else. 

I think we could best attract people through 
some kind of Liturgy, using all the influences 
of beauty that we can. I think the World 
Teacher could express Himself more efectively 
through some such Liturgy than through the 
ordinary lecturer. 

Mr. J. R. Thomson, National Repre- 
sentative, in closing the Conference, 
said : 

I think we have done well in New Zealand in 
the Star work. The Star work has been the best 
beloved in New Zealand. We have done much to 
proclaim the coming of the World Teacher in our 
rough-and-ready way ; that was the first stage. 
The second stage is where the difficulties come, 
and we have reached that stage now. That is a 
hopeful stage, inasmuch as it comes before and 
leads to adultship. We are looking forward to 
the new time with quite a different conception 
from that of the people of the world. We must 
look forward to introducing a new spirit into 
the life of the world. We are to introduce 
the love note into our work, into our offices, 
our workshops. Then, too, we may have to 
introduce the same note into politics, into art 
and religion. Let us remember that by our 
ideals to-day we are shaping the future ; we are 
making now in the world of ideas the great con- 
ceptions that will presently materialise in the 
civilisation that is yet to be. If we can do that 
in the Star work then 1 think this Order will 
not be a failure. The British Section has 
organised quite a large scheme of study to fit 
its members to do this work. If we can bring 
this spirit of love into our work then new 
members will come without being sought. The 
Star lectures are often uninteresting to the mass 
of those who attend them, but they do feel that 
strange influence of which we have spoken. 
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AN INVOCATION 


O MASTER of the Great White Lodge, 
Lord of the religions of the world. 
Come down again to the earth that 
needs Thee, 

And help the nations that are longing for 
Thy Presence. 

Speak the Word of Peace, 

Which shall make the peoples to cease from 
their quarrellings ; 

Speak the Word of Brotherhood, 

Which shall make the warring classes to know 
themselves as one. 

Come with the might of Thy Love ; 

Come in the splendour of Thy Power, 

And save the world which is longing for Thy 
Coming, 

O Thou who art the Teacher alike of 
Angels and of men. 



IN THE STARLIGHT 

By LADY EMILY LUTYENS 

It should be dearly understood that the contents of ** In the Starlight ** are the personal views of 
the writer. Neither the Head nor the Order is at all responsible for them. But the writer feels 
she is more useful to her readers in expressing freely her own thoughts and feelings than if she 
were to confine herself to bare chronicles of events and to conventional ethical expressions. 


M any beautiful fancies and pro- 
found truths are embodied in 
the ancient myths of all nations 
which we relegate to the 
nursery, and yet who can say that we 
have outgrown their teachings? ^ Of all 
the sublime ideas presented to us in these 
old stories, none is so applicable to the 
present world strife as that conception of 
our Norse forefathers, of Ragnarok or the 
Twilight of the Gods. As Carlyle says 
of it : “ That is also a very striking con- 
ception that of Ragnarok, consummation 
or Twilight of the Gods— seemingly a 
very old prophetic idea. The Gods and 
Jotuns, the Divine powers and chaotic 
brute ones, meet at last in universal 
world-embracing wrestle and duel. World 
serpent against Thor, strength against 
strength; mutually destructive; and how 
twilight sinking into darkness swallow's 
the created Universe. The old Universe, 
with its Gods, is sunk ; but it is not final 
death. There is to be a new Heaven and 
a new Earth. Curious, this law of muta- 
tion, which also is a law written in man’s 
inmost thought, had been deciphered by 
these old earnest thinkers in their rude 
style, and how though all dies, and even 
Gods die, yet all death is but a Phoenix- 
fire death, and new birth into the Greater 
and the Better! It is the fundamental 
Law of Being for a creature made of 
Time, living in this place of Hope.” 


The idea is thus presented to us in the 
old legend. After the death of Baldur, 
Odin’s bright and beautiful son, sorrows 
and troubles multiplied upon the earth 
and the sons of men cried to the All 
Father to help them in their pain. Then 
Odin, in his trouble, determined to seek 
counsel of those three wise sisters (the 
Norns or Fates), who spin their threads 
beside the Urda’s holy fount. As he stood 
before them he saw that the busy hands 
w'ere idle, the pattern of their weaving 
nearly done. Then first he turned to Urd 
and asked : “ What teaching and what 
comfort hast thou for me? ” 

“ Look into my eyes,” said Urd, and 
read the Future from the Past.” 

“ I see,” said Odin, ” an age when all 
that now is was not, but yet I ever see 
something.” 

” Those were worlds in numbers end- 
less, that long ago were, that long since 
decayed and passed away.” 

“Wherefore are they decayed?” 

“ Because they became.” 

“ But must all things then pass, for all 
becomes, even Gods and men? ” 

“ What truly Is never Became/' 

“ Alas ! ” said Odin, “ the riddle is too 
hard,” and with that he turned to 
Verdandi, if, mayhap, she would give 
some answer to his question. Verdandi 
spake : 

“ All Being standeth in an Eternal 
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Present. More than this not all the pre- 
sent can teach you.” 

Still baffled, Odin sought to raise the 
veil of Skuld. 

“Ah, foolish oue that will not under- 
stand, the message of Past, Present, and 
Future is all one.” 

With that the great veil was slowly 
lifted, and Odin looked into the dark eyes 
of Skuld, and as in a dream he cried : 

“ The cock Goldcomb is crowing to the 
Ases waking the warriors of the Father 
of Hosts. Heimdall sounds his horn, 
Gialler Bru for the last time summoning 
the gods to battle. Another cock, Sooty- 
red, crows under the earth in the halls of 
Hell. Fiercely Garm (the hell-hound) bays 
before the cave of the rock ; the chain shall 
snap and the wolf range free. Brothers 
shall fight and slay one another, kinsfolk 
shall break the bonds of kindred. It shall 
go hard with the world, an age of axes, 
an age of swords, shields shall be cloven ; 
an age of storm, an age of wolves, ere the 
world falls in ruins. The inmates of Hell 
shall all sweep over the earth. The sun 
turns into darkness, earth sinks into the 
deep, the bright stars vanish from out of 
the heavens, the red flames wrap the 
world, roaring through the branches of 
Iggdrasil, playing against heaven itself. 
Then I see the end of all things. The end 
is like the beginning, and it will now be 
for ever, as if nothing had ever been.” 

But even as he spoke, in his vision the 
fire ceased, the clouds rolled away, the 
gods reappeared. 

“ I behold the earth rise again, with its 
evergreen forests, out of the deep; the 
waters fall in rapids ; the fields unsown 
yield their increase. All sorrows shall be 
healed, Baldur shall come back. I see a 
new city on Asgard’s hill, with a palace 
roofed with gold brighter than the sun. 
The righteous shall dwell therein and live 
in bliss for ever.” 

As the vision faded from his view Skuld 
dropped once more the veil before her 
eyes and thus spake : 

“ Look forth upon the groaning earth, 
with all its cold and pain and cruelty and 
death. Heroes and giants fight and kill 
each other; now giants fall and heroes 
triumph ; now heroes fall and giants rise ; 
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they can but combat and the earth is full 
of pain. 

“ Look forth and fear not, but when 
the worn-out faiths of nations shall totter 
like old men, turn Eastward and behold 
the light that lighteth every man; for 
there is nothing dark it doth not lighten ; 
there is nothing hard it cannot melt ; there 
is nothing lost it will not save.”* 

Eternal is only the All. 

For only what is One is Eternal, 

And One is the All alone. 

Beginningless, Endless, 

All that is separate dies ; 

But endless, ceaseless, never exhausted in 

changing. 

Changes, works, and weaves the All. 

In this wonderful conception of Rag- 
narok we have, it seems to me, the key 
to what is happening in the world to-day. 
All that “ becomes ” — all, that is to say, 
that is less than the “ All ” — is subject lo 
constant change and destruction ; but 
because the Eternal is changeless and 
immutable, it ever builds a new world out 
of the ruins of the old. 

But of this new world we are the 
builders, and if we would build wisely we 
must consult the plan of the great Archi- 
tect. To-day there is much talk of recon- 
struction, and committees are being 
formed to study the various phases and 
problems arising in the changing world ; 
but what sig'n is there of the recognition 
of any fundamental principle at work in 
that reconstruction? Yet all the future 
building depends on the wise setting of 
the foundations. 

The first question that must be settled 
is the nature of the edifice we propose to 
erect. Is it to be a temple for the indwell- 
ing spirit of God, or a place of merchan- 
dise and a den of thieves? Is it the King- 
dom of God that we are striving to 
establish on earth, or a Kingdom of 
Mammon? If it Is the establishment of 
God’s Kingdom which Is to be our con- 
cern, we shall realise that the first neces- 
sary step for us is to make a study of the 
laws wfflich belong to that Kingdom, 
that, having done sO', we may begin to 
qualify ourselves as citizens worthy to 
dwell therein. Where shall we gO' to learn 

* “ Heroes of Asgard,” by A. and E. Keary. 
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those laws? Back to the Master Builder, 
Christ, very humbly, as little children, but 
with sincerity ol heart and purpose. 

As we look back through the ages we cannot 
fail to be struck by the fact that there has always 
been a painful discrepancy between the Christian 
ideal and the Christian practice. It is better 
to recognise this than to attempt to identify the 
two by means of disingenuous arguments. We 
are bound to admit, unless we preter to practise 
acrobatic feats of casuistry, that war is not in 
harmony with the precepts of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and, having done so, let us gaze with 
the same compassion which we feel for indi- 
vidual frailty at the spectacle of Christian 
nations d3’’emg the fair earth with each other’s 
blood and glorifying the butchery after the 
manner of Pagans, who lived before the coming 
of the Prince of Peace.* 

We have to recognise that this dis- 
crepancy exists in all departments of our 
social life and must be swept away if we 
are to make any real progress towards the 
realisation of God’s Kingdom. We must 
have done with lip-service and be pre- 
pared to stake our lives upon the truth 
that in a spiritual universe spiritual laws 
hold good, and may be taken as safe 
guides to conduct. 

We shall never build a new earth till we 
have realised a new heaven ; therefore we 
must cease tO' build that heaven out of 
fanciful and impossible imagery, and must 
realise that Christ meant us to understand 
literally His statement that “The King- 
dom of Heaven is in the midst of you.” 
Our power to build the new earth will 
depend upon the intensity of onr power to 
realise a new heaven in our midst, for the 
earthly must follow the pattern of the 
heavenly. As Mr. Wells so truly ex- 
presses it in his remarkable book “ God 
the Invisible King ” : 

Self-transformation into a citizen of God’s 
kingdom and a new realisation of all earthly 
politics as no more than the struggle to define 
and achieve the kingdom of God in the earth, 
follow on, without any need for a fresh spiritual 
impulse, from the moment when God and the 
believer meet and clasp one another. . . . The 
purpose of mankind will not be always thus con- 
fused and fragmentary. This dissemination of 
will power is a phase. The age of the warring 
tribes and kingdoms and empires that began a 
hundred centuries or so ago, draws to its close. 
The kingdom of God on earth is not a metaphor, 
nor a mere spiritual state, not a dream, not an 

* “ 1 'he Tope’s Peace,” by Christopher St. John. 


uncertain project. It is the thing before us; it 
IS the close and inevitable destiny of mankind. 

Who will lead us in this quest for the 
Kingdom? Does not all the talk of recon- 
struction turn upon commerce and 
treaties, material gain and good? We 
look in vain for the Church to guide us in 
this hour of utter darkness and disco'rd to 
a better understanding of the Master’s 
teaching and commands. Statesmen, 
politicians, financiers alike proclaim their 
faith in a new world, but they propose to 
build that world on the ruined foundations 
of the old and in the same spirit of selfish- 
ness and greed and competition. 

Who amongst us has the courage to 
advocate openly Christ’s teaching of Love 
and Service and Brotherhood, as the pre- 
liminary requirements in any scheme of 
reconstruction? Is there any sign that 
the world is yet ready to break up its 
idols of silver and gold? Is not life still 
regarded as of less value than property? 

What profiteth the graven image that the 
maker thereof hath graven it ; the molten image, 
and a teacher of lies, that the maker of his work 
trusteth therein, to make dumb idols? Woe unto 
him that saith to the wood, Awake; to the dumb 
stone, Arise, it shall teach ! Behold, it is laid 
over with gold and silver, and there is no breath 
at all in the midst of it. But the Lord is in 
His holy temple : let all the earth keep silence 
before Him.* 

Brothers of the Star, to us has been 
given the priceless knowledge that our 
Lord and Master is coming again to help 
the world He loves, that He is coming to 
give His people another chance to under- 
stand, that He is coming to enunciate 
once more with the authority of the 
Supreme Teacher the laws Oif the King- 
dom. Brothers, should it not also be our 
glorious privilege even now to band our- 
selves together as citizens of God’s King- 
dom, to stretch out hands of love and 
fellowship to the men and women of good- 
will everywhere, to make this Order a 
living Temple fit for the Presence of the 
Master? Have we the right to call Him 
into our midst if we are not striving our 
utmost to make ready His way, to pre- 
pare Him a kingdom in the hearts of 
men? 

Let us resolve anew this Christmastide 
Ilabakkuk,” (hap. ii., v. 18-20. 
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that into a world which has forgotten the we go forth in the might of the living 
Master’s Message of Love and Brother- Christ? The battle of the nations con- 
hood we will go as His messengers, tinues with “ confused noise and gar- 
strong in the power of our faith in Him, ments rolled in blood but, undaunted 
and proclaim the coming of the Prince of by fear and pain, let us lift our eyes to 
Peace and the establishment of His King- the East, where shines His Star, and unite 
dom upon Earth. We may be few in in the prayer: “Come in the might of 
number ; what matter, if we are strong in Thy Love, come in the splendour of Thy 
faith? We may be poor and uninfluential Power, and establish Thy Kingdom, oh ! 
in the eyes of the world; what matter, if Lord, our Great Emmanuel.” 


THE SECOND COMING AT HAND ? 

A Manifesto 

This remarkable Manifesto appeared in the Christian World of November 8, 1917, and is 
one more link in the chain of evidence which shows that the spirit of man is preparing for the 
near coming of the World Teacher* 

W E are asked by Dr. F. B. Meyer to publish the following statement : 

The undersigned, under a profound impression of the momentous 
nature of the present crisis, issue the accompanying statement with the 
request that all ministers of religion in London and its vicinity who are 
in agreement with it will forward name and address, with a view to a united meet- 
ing for considering the question of its further advocacy. 

Please address “Advent Testimony,” Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 1. 

G- Campbell Morgan. F. S. Webster. 

A. C. Dixon. Dinsdale T. Young. 

W. Fuller Gooch. Alfred Bird. 

J. Stuart Holden. J. S. Harrison. 

H. Webb-Peploe- F. B. Meyer. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOUR 

1. That the present crisis points towards the close of the time Oif the Gentiles. 

2. That the revelation of our Lord may be expected at any moment, when He 
will be manifested as evidently as to His disciples on the evening of His 
Resurrection. 

3. That the completed Church will be translated to be “ fon ever with the Lord.” 

4. That Israel wilhbe restored to its own land in unbelief and be afterwards con- 
verted by the appearance of Christ on its behalf. 

5. That all human schemes of reconstruction must be subsidiary to the second 
coming of our Lord, because all nations will then be subject to His rule. 

6. That under the reign of Christ there will be a further great effusion of the 
Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 

7. That the truths embodied in this statement are of the utmost practical value 
in determining Christian character and action with reference to the pressing 
problems of the hour. 

N.B. — This Is a general statement, which does not profess to decide on 
particular details of prophetic interpretation. 
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A Snapshot of the People Escorting Mrs. Besant to Adyar on Her Unconditional Release by Government^ 

September, 1917. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING 

“ May the Light of His Star illumine your path and the wings of His Love 
enfold you for ever ! Peace, Peace, Peace.” C. W. Leadbeater. 


WHAT THINK WE OF 
THE CHRIST? 

% Dr. J. GILES 


I T is now some two thousand years 
since the great Being whom we name 
the Christ, and who bears other de- 
signations in other religious folds, 
uttered through the lips of Jesus of 
Nazareth the words of “ g'race and 
truth ” that have uplifted the thoughts 
and streng'thcned the hearts of men 
through so many centuries. To us, who 
are now expecting the reappearance of 
the Great Teacher, with light and healing 
for the woes of our perplexed humanity, 
it must be a matter of the deepest interest 
to know something of His life and work 
in that distant past. But here we are met 
by difficulties that seem insuperable; for 
our only source of information is the 
Gospel narrative of the New Testament, 
presented by four different writers, and 
impossible, in the light of modern re- 
search and scientific criticism, to be 
accepted as a simple and strictly accurate 
narrative of things said and done at the 
times and places and in the circum- 
stances therein described. Some later 
critics, indeed, have gone so far as to 


declare that they find in the Gospel narra- 
te e such a confusion ol fact and fable, 
of narrative and allegory, of m^Th and 
legend and superstition, as to make it 
more than doubtful whether the Christian 
religion ever had any personal founder 
at all; and they think its origin may be 
explained by the g-radual coalescence of 
many forces that were at that time in- 
fluencing and swaying the minds of men. 
I do not think that further research will 
confirm this destructive criticism, which, 
if we accepted it, would constrain us to 
pronounce the Order of the Star in the 
East a futility founded on a delusion. But 
for that very reason, and because we 
seek truth alone, and therefore dare not 
shut our eyes to difficulties that may seem 
disturbing to our faith, it is desirable 
that we should understand in a general 
way the nature of the arguments bearing- 
on the question. Briefly stated, then, they 
run somewhat in this way : 

There is, outside the New Testament 
writings, no contemporary testimony to 
the existence of such a marvellous 
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character as the Jesus of the Gospels — 
not even in the Jewish historian Josephus, 
where, if nowhere else, it assuredly ought 
to be found ; and the silence of Josephus 
on the subject was felt in the earlier days 
to be such a grievous scandal that some 
2ealous Christian hand attempted to sup- 
ply the defect by interpolating in the 
pages of the historian a passage about the 
author of Christianity which is now 
generally recognised as a clumsy forgery. 

Then it is alleged that all the elements 
that go to make up Christianity already 
existed in the atmosphere that surrounded 
its cradle. The eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean swarmed with religious 
cults which, with many diversities, had 
remarkable features in common. There 
was the Egyptian myth of Osiris (the 
Sun), slain by Typhon (the Dragon); of 
Isis, the Divine IMother, and her son 
Horus, the .A.venger and Redeemer : 
and in other parts of the East they had 
sacred legends of gods or demigods who 
were slain and raised again — Adonis, in 
Syria, Atys in Phrygia; and all these cults 
were, in one form or another, symbolical 
representations of the great Sun Myth 
which has formed an allegorical frame- 
work for so many of the world-religions ; 
for it is easy to recognise in these cults 
the thought of the Sun’s annual decline 
and revival, and with him the decay and 
revival of the earth’s life and vegetation. 
So the annual festivals had their sacra- 
mental celebrations, at which the cele- 
brants partook of the bread, the product 
of the corn given by Demeter, or Ceres, 
the goddess Earth-Mother, and the juice 
of the grape, the gift of the god Dionysus 
or Bacchus. 

It cannot be doubted that traces of this 
great Solar allegory are to be found in 
the sacred writings, a good example of 
which is the legend of Samson, mighty 
when his hair displays its full luxuriance 
of growth, and feeble when his locks are 
cut off — representing the Sun, overcom- 
ing everything by the effulgence of his 
rays, but when shorn of his beams com- 
paratively powerless. Again, the scene 
of the dying Jacob, or Israel, blessing his 
twelve sons has been interpreted as sym- 
bolical of the Sun amidst the twelve signs 
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of the Zodiac; and this instance is in- 
tere.sting to the Christian student as sug- 
gesting a similar orig-in iur the twelve 
apostles, whose historical character seems 
to have no very convincing evidence. 
But the Gospel narrative itself shows a 
clear trace of the Sun-myth in the saying 
put into the mouth of John the Baptist, 
when, speaking of jesus, he says : “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease,” a 
manifest reference to Jesus as the Sun in 
his increasing strength from the winter 
solstice to the meridian of his summer 
glory, and to John as the Sun in his de- 
clining power from summer to the depth 
of winter; for the birthday of Jesus, as 
of the Persian Sun-God Mithra, was fixed 
at the 25th December, and that of John 
at the 24th June. 

But with all these cults and myths and 
dramatic festivals, men were \et feeling 
dissatisfied, oppressed by a sense of un- 
reality in their faith, and longing for 
some more satisfying spiritual food — a 
longing that found expression in many 
prophetic and poetical anticipations of a 
coming Saviour and Redeemer. This 
condition of things is likened by the ex- 
treme critics to a saturated saline solution 
in which the particles of the suspended 
salt are ready to precipitate themselves 
and solidify into a shapely crystalline 
mass. Upon this, however, it may be re- 
marked that when we wish to cause 
crystallisation in a saline solution w^c In- 
troduce from without some solid particle 
to serve as a nucleus or centre round 
w'hich the nascent crystals may cluster; 
and such a centre for the new' movement 
we naturally look for in a compelling per- 
sonality, capable of gathering, together 
the diverse forces that were agitating the 
world’s mental atmosphere and directing 
them into one deep spiritual channel ; and 
then how can we miss finding this per- 
sonality, however much his portrait has 
been obscured by distorting processes, in 
the Jesus adored by Christians for tw^o 
thousand years? 

That the likeness has been obscured 
and distorted there can be little doubt. 
We see it through the medium of writings 
compiled by editors of uncertain authenti- 
city, and at times and places that cannot 
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be fixed with accuracy. It is impossible 
to say how many collectors of sayings and 
doings, resting on memory or hearsay, 
may have contributed to the record and 
produced an entanglement that cannot 
now be completely unravelled. In fact, 
an examination of the narrative suggests 
the presence of two portraits represent- 
ing characters having unlike features, but 
whose sayings and doings have beenmixed 
together and confused. We find on the 
one hand a prophet of fervid and vehe- 
ment temperament, believing Himself to 
be the destined Messiah, anxious to know 
how the people accept His claims and 
desiring His followers to report to Him on 
that point. With the intention of fulfill- 
ing an old Messianic prophecy, He rides 
into Jerusalem with a procession of fol- 
lowers who proclaim Him as the coming 
King, a course which must have laid Him 
open to the charge of exciting a sedition 
against the Roman government. He ex- 
pels with much violence the traders in 
the Temple. He publicly assails the 
Scribes and Pharisees with extreme 
vehemence of reproach; and He de- 
nounces the Jews to their face as liars 
and children of the devil, and declares 
that all who came before Him were 
thieves and robbers. 

On the other hand, we are conscious 
of a personality of calm majesty and 
serene wisdom, wiio delights in drawing 
lessons from the simple and beautiful 
things of Nature — the lilies of the valley 
and the unsophisticated souls of little 
children. He gives forth the gracious 
parables of the Good Samaritan and the 
Prodigal Son, which for twenty centuries 
have warmed and inspired the hearts of 
men, as their souls have been touched by 
the solemn mystery enshrined in such 
utterances as “ The pure in heart shall see 
God,” and “ Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” This teacher, 
moreover, hesitates not to set aside the 
hfosaic tradition wdien it conflicts wdth a 
deeper spiritual truth. He gives us a 
higher law for the old retributive justice 
of ” eye for eye ” and “ tooth for 
tooth ”; He brushes aw^ay the pedantry 
that obscured the true sanctity of the Sab- 
bath by a multitude of quibbling rules; 
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and He will have nothing to do with the 
legal formalities that would cancel the 
sacramental character of the marriage 
bond. This mode of handling their 
cherished doctrines may account for the 
enmity to the new Teacher felt by the 
Jewish authorities; and if we dip a little 
beneath the surface of Scripture parable, 
we may guess that He had the deliberate 
purpose of leading the Jews to give up 
once for all the narrow ceremonial regula- 
tions which hindered the imparting of the 
spiritual treasure that they monopolised 
to the outside nations. This intention 
leaks out in the story of the rich young 
man who had kept all the commandments 
from his youth, and whom Jesus loved, 
but who went away sorrowful, because he 
could not bear to give all his wealth to the 
poor. Now, if we take this little story 
literally, we cannot help wondering why 
the disciples should be amazed when the 
Master exclaims : “ How hardly shall 

they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God ! ’ ’ Could such a saying sur- 
prise these followers of the Son of Man, 
who had not where to lay His head, and 
had sent out His missionaries with “ no 
bread, or wallet, no money in their 
purse,” to depend on the charity of their 
hearers, even as the mendicant disciples 
of the Lord Buddha had done five cen- 
turies before? Would they have ex- 
claimed : “ What? who then can be 

saved, if It is so difficult for the rich 
man? ” But the whole difficulty dis- 
appears if we adopt the luminous sugges- 
tion of Dr. W. B. Smith In his remark- 
able work, Ecce Deus ! and recognise the 
rich young man as the typical Jew, who 
had kept all the commandments, and 
valued his possessions — the exclusive 
privileges of Abraham’s children — too 
much to share them with the Gentiles 
Then we can understand the question of 
the disciples : “ Who then can be saved if 
not the Jew? ” Another instance given 
by Dr. Smith is the startling warning 
given by the Lord against offending one 
of the “ little ones ” who believe In Him, 
for He could scarcely speak thus of little 
children in the literal sense. But it is 
well known that the Rabbinical writers 
were in the habit oif speaking of 
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the fresh converts to Judaism as “ little 
ones ” and as “ the newly born so 
that the meaning of the Master’s saying 
is that it was a grievous sin to prevent 
the new converts from embracing the 
saving truth by imposing upon them a 
burden of unnecessary ceremonies. But 
in adopting this interpretation we need 
not give up anything of utility or beauty 
we find in the literal sense, for most sym- 
bolism is capable of more than one mean- 
ing. The reason why these incidents are 
presented to us under the veil of allegory 
may be that, when our Gospels came to 
be compiled, there w^ere many Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity who yet clung to the 
traditional customs of their religion, and 
who might have been offended by a too 
uncompromising repudiation of the things 
they held so dear. This attempt to en- 
large the Jewish conception to that of a 
catholic religion for the world was prob- 
ably the cause of the enmity of the Jews 
and the murder of the great Teacher, 
whom “ they slew, hanging him on a 
tree.” 

Time does not admit of any further 
discussion of the difficulties that beset us 
in studying the Gospel narrative, but one 
view of the matter may be briefly men- 
tioned. Some scholars maintain that the 
origin of the Christian movement was 
associated with the Gnostic doctrine, an-d 
that it was in existence at an earlier date 
than what we call the beginning of the 
Christian era ; and it has been thought 
that the real originator may have been the 
Jesus, or Jehoshua, Ben Pandira, who 
lived a hundred years before the reputed 
birth of the Saviour, and of whom a hos- 
tile and scurrilous caricature is to be 
found in the Jewish Talmud. He was 
stoned to death and hanged on a tree by 
the Jews for magical practices, as they 
alleged, learned by him in Egypt. This 
view seems to carry with it the inference 
that some of his sayings and doings were 
preserved and handed down to a much 
later date, when they became inextricably 
mixed with those of another personality 
in the time of King Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, so that the portrait, overlaid by 
another, has become much blurred and 
confused ; but for those who have con- 


fidence in occult Investigation the account 
now presented seems to be confirmed by 
clairvovant researches. However this 
may be, all that we can do is to study 
these records in a spirit of candid 
criticism, together with an earnest desire 
to assimilate whatever appeals to our 
highest intuitions. And in this examina- 
tion we must not fail to look for every 
clue that may help us in the understand- 
ing of the great dramatic allegory which 
the occult interpretation finds running 
through the narrative — the story of the 
pilgrimage of the human soul, from birth 
to baptism and temptation, through the 
struggle with the earthly powers arrayed 
against it — to the vision on the sacred 
Mount, the final sacrifice, and the 
“ glorious resurrection and ascension ” 
to the right hand of power. It is this 
inner and spiritual element that I think 
the critics of the destructive school have 
failed to recognise, just as the Darwinian 
biologists have ignored the unseen pow’er 
that is ever urging the forms it animates 
to the expansion of a higher life. But 
we can scarcely help seeing that with the 
advent of Christianity a new and com- 
pelling spiritual power entered the world, 
a power so divine that the Evangelist does 
not hesitate to identify the Teacher with 
the Wisdom for which He was the 
channel, the Logos, the second aspect of 
the Triune Deity, the framer of all things 
that were made, who, “ for us men and 
our salvation,”* clothed Himself with all 
the forms of matter, and carries on the 
great evolutionary process towards its 
sure result — “ the taking of the manhood 
into God.” 

It is often asked how the important 
doctrine of reincarnation came to be lost 
in the Christian Church, and I scarcely 
think it is sufficiently answered by say- 
ing that it was lost with the rest of the 
Gnostic teaching, for w'e know from 
several Scriptural passages that the belief 
was not confined to the Gnostic circles, 
but was familiar to the “ man in the 
street.” But I believe its loss may be ex- 
plained by reference to the universal ex- 
pectation of the early Church of the 
speedy return of the Son of Man in clouds 

♦ AthMaaian Creed. 
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and glory to set up His everlasting king- 
dom. This was to take place within the 
lifetime O'f many then on earth. “ The 
dead in Christ shall rise first : then we 
that are alive shall ... be caught 
up ... to meet the Lord in the air, 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
Now, in the presence of such a belief as 
that, what interest had the believers in 
the conception of recurring births on 
earth? Inevitably that notion would fade 
out of their minds, and it would not have 
suited the interest or policy of the Church 
rulers to revive it. 

Many sins are to be charged against 
the Christian Church during the long cen- 
turies of her chequered career, but we 
must not forget her services ; her great 
achievement in disciplining the fierce 
tribes who had broken up the Roman 
Empire, and constraining them to 
acknowledge an authority higher than the 
thrones of kings and mightier than the 
swords of warriors. Neither must we 
lO'Se sight of the part she played as friend 
and protector of the poor, nor her fidelity 
to her spiritual mission in cherishing 
within her bosom, unnoticed in the 
world’s turmoil, a constant succession of 
souls fragrant with the odour of sweet 
and silent saintliness. 

The crumbling of the feudal and 
ecclesiastical edi&e was followed by a 
system animated from two diverse 
sources — by the new learning of the great 
ideals of ancient Greece, and by the 
aggressive religious individualism of the 
Protestant reformers. The change has 
produced a civilisation wmnderful in its 
character, but, as a whole, scarcely chal- 
lenging the respect even of a resolute 
optimist. So rankly have the evils in it 
grown that we now recognise what we 


did not perceive three years ago, that it 
needed the most terrible conflict, by the 
unlocking of stupendous physical forces 
and spiritual energies, to cleanse the 
corrupting mass, and start humanity 
on a new and better path. Whatever 
good has been gained by scientific re- 
search or philanthropic enterprise will 
not be lost, but how many problems will 
still crave for solution from the Light- 
bearer whom we expect ! It is better to 
wait wdth confidence than to speculate 
with eagerness on the lines that He will 
adopt; but we may suppose that His 
work will as much surpass that of the 
Christian Church as the modern world 
surpasses the Roman Empire, and we 
may think it likely that many of the 
things that will happen will resemble the 
things that have happened. We may ex- 
pect the same vehement opposition from 
those who sit in Moses’ seat; the s^me 
fickle enthusiasm of the crowd ; the same 
ribaldry of the scoffers; and the same, 
or even intensified, scorn of the philo- 
so-phic sceptics. But we may be sure that 
in this age of science He will speak to the 
intellect as well as the emotions, and will 
do something to harmonise the conflict 
between the logical reasoning faculty and 
the higher intuition ; and we may be sure 
that to all whose minds are really open 
to the truth He will be a bringer of 
ligrht. 

Not all of us who join in this great ex- 
pectation will see and hear Him with the 
fleshly sense-organs, but we do not sup- 
pose that we shall therefore lose our share 
and interest in the event : for the connec- 
tion of the worlds cannot be severed ; the 
unity of humanity, past, present, and 
future, is indissoluble, and “ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
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T he pain of this world war is forc- 
ing* upon us the realisation of the 
necessity for the reconstruction O'f 
our civilisation according- to a pattern that 
shall more fittingly express the present 
needs of a growing humanity. Neces- 
sarily those portions of our civilisation 
which had become most hardened and un- 
yielding are now in greatest travail. This 
cannot, however, be said of the educa- 
tional department of our body politic. 
Educational reforms have long been in 
process, at least in an experimental 
fashion, in the United States, the melting- 
pot of nations, where we are told a new 
race is being born. 

The opportunity and the consequent 
responsibility for giving birth to a new 
and better race is realised by no American 
more keenly than by Luther Burbank, the 
wizard of plant culture. In his excellent 
little book. The Training of the Human 
Plant, Mr. Burbank gives eloquent voice 
to his vision : 

“ Let me lay emphasis on the oppor- 
tunity nowr presented in the United States 
for observing, and, if we are wise, aiding 
in what I think it fair to say is the grandest 
opportunity ever presented of developing 
the finest race the world has ever known 
out of the vast mingling of races brought 
here by immigration, . . . Look at 

the material on which to draw ! Here is 
the North, powerful, virile, aggressive, 
blended with the luxurious, ease-loving, 
more impetuous South. Again, you have 


the merging of a cold, phlegmatic tem- 
perament uith one mercurial and vola- 
tile. Still, again, the union of great native 
mental strength, developed or un- 
developed, with bodily vigour, but with 
inferior mind. . , . When all the 

necessary crossing has been done, then 
comes the work of elimination, the work 
of refining, until we shall get an ultimate 
product that should be the finest race ever 
known. The best characteristics of the 
many peoples that make up this nation will 
show in the composite : the finished pro- 
duct will be the race of the future.” 

I cannot refrain from quoting one more 
passage from his booklet, as it gives at 
once his own notion of the proper training 
of children and sounds at the same time 
the keynote of much that is best in the ex- 
periments in education that are being 
made in this 'country. He says : 

“ Not only would I have the child reared 
for the first ten years of its life in the 
open, in close touch with Nature, a bare- 
foot boy with all that implies for physical 
stamina, but should have him reared in 
lov^e. But you say, How can you expect 
all children to be reared in love? By 
working with vast patience upon the great 
body of the people, this great mingling of 
races, to teach such of them as do not 
love their children to- love them, to sur- 
round them with all the influences of love. 
This will not be universally accomplished 
to-day or to-morrow, and It may need 
centuries; but if we are ever to advance 
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and to have this higher race, now is the 
time to begin the work, this very day. It 
is the part of every human being who 
comprehends the importance of this to 
bend all his energies towards the same 
end. Love must be at the basis of all our 
work for the race; not gush, not mere 
sentimentality ; but abiding love, that 
which outlasts death. A man who hates 
plants, or is 
neglectful of - 
them, or who 
has other in- 
terests beyond 
them, could no 
more be a suc- 
cessful plant- 
cultivator than 
he could turn 
back the tides 
of the ocean 
with his finger- 
tips. The thing 
is utterly im- 
possible. You 
can never bring 
up a child to 
its best estate 
without love. 

“Just as 
there must be 
in plant culti- 
vation great 
patience, u n - 
swerving devo- 
tion to the 
truth, the 
highest motive, 
absolute 
honesty, u n - 
changing love, 
so must it be in 
the cultivation 
of a child. If Miss Julia 

it be worth 

while to spend ten years upon the ennoble- 
ment of a plant, be it fruit, tree, or flower, 
is it not worth while to spend ten years 
upon a child in this precious formative 
period, fitting it for the place it is to 
occupy in the world? Is not a child’s life 
vastly more precious than the life of a 
plant? 

“ Here in America, in the midst of this 


vast crossing of species, we have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to work upon these 
sensitive human natures. We may sur- 
round them with right influences. We 
may steady them in right ways of living. 
We may bring to bear upon them, just as 
we do upon plants, the influences of light 
and air, of sunshine and abundant, well- 
balanced food. We may give them music 
and laughter. 
We may teach 
them as we 
teach the plants 
tO’ be sturdy 
and self-reliant. 
We may be 
honest with 
them, as we are 
obliged to be 
honest with 
plants. We 
may break up 
this cruel edu- 
cational articu- 
lation which 
connects the 
child in the 
kind ergarten 
with the gradu- 
ate of the uni- 
versity, while 
there goes on 
from year to 
year an unin- 
terrupted sys- 
tem of cram- 
ming, an unin- 
terrupted 
mental strain 
upon the child, 
until the in- 
tegrity of its 
nervous system 
K. Sommer may be de- 

stroyed and its 

life impaired. 

“ I may only refer to that mysterious 
pre-natal period, and say that even here we 
should begin our work, throwing around 
the mothers of the race every possible 
loving, helpful, and ennobling influence, 
for in the doubly sacred time before the 
birth of a child lies, far more than we can 
possibly know, the hope of the future of 
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this ideal race which is coming upon this 
earth if we and our descendants will it so 
to be. 

“ We now have what are popularly 
known as five senses, but there are men of 
strong minds whose reasoning has rarely 
been at fault, and who are coldly scientific 
in their methods, who attest to the possi- 
bility of yet developing a sixth sense. 
Who is he who can say man will not 
develop new senses as evolution advances? 
Psychology is now studied in most of the 
higher institutions of learning throughout 
the country, and that study will lead to a 
greater knowledge of these subjects. The 
man of the future ages will prove a some- 
what different order of being from that of 
the present. He may look upon us as we 
to-day loO‘k upon our ancestors.” 

Very clear and definite is this ideal, 
seemingly realisable only in the future, 
but towards which we must work in the 
present. And yet, as one studies sym- 
pathetically the various experiments 
carried on both in private and public 
schools in America at the present time, 
one must come to the conclusion that our 
educators, too, have sensed more or less 
clearly this Ideal and are deeply conscious 
of the necessity for beginning the work of 
its realisation. The writer of this article 
is herself a product of the old-time, formal, 
academic system of training and discip- 
line — a relic of the Dark and Mediaeval 
Ages of Christianity, which prevailed In 
schools everywhere during the last cen- 
tury. In the public schools of larger cities 
it held sway in a particularly barren and 
systematised fashion. Being a teacher In 
one of these same schools from which she 
graduated, she is keenly aware of the 
decided change, already accomplished, and 
still going on, in favour of a more natural 
child-training. 

It is to be expected that the changes 
going on in the public schools take on a 
more practical colouring from an economic 
point of view than do the experiments in 
private schools, and yet, even in the public 
school reforms, there is much that is tend- 
ing toward the ideal of what is best for 
the child and the future of humanity. In 
Chicago, for example, the Introduction of 
industrial courses into the daily pro- 


gramme of the upper grades is already an 
accomplished fact In many of the schools, 
and is to be introduced into all of them in 
lime. The grammar grade pupil learns, 
thereby, to correlate hand and brain ; much 
that he learns theoretically in the academic 
room finds practical application in the 
workshop, print-shop, sewing -room, and 
kitchen. 

This plan of correlated academic and 
manual training is much more fully 
worked out and fitted to the individual 
needs of the pupils in the public schools 
of Gary, Indiana, where, under the able 
organising power of Superintendent Wirt, 
the school buildings, with their expen- 
sive equipments, are made to do double 
duty instead of being open only five hours 
each day as in other cities. Pupils rotate 
between periods from playground or 
auditorium to shop or class-room. No 
part of the school is empty at any time, 
and pupils, instead of keeping their books 
in desks, have lockers where they keep 
their belongings. This system, aside from 
the economic and efficient use it makes of 
the buildings and equipment, also gives 
pupils the opportunity to fit themselves 
into any class in which they can do the 
most satisfactory work in any subject. 
This means that a fifth grade pupil in 
arithmetic will work with a fifth grade 
class in that subject, although he may be 
in a sixth grade class in geography. 

This arbitrary forcing of a child through 
all the subjects taught in any one grade 
during the same semester is one of the 
evils of our present school system which 
the modern experimenters in education are 
trying to avoid. The problem is being 
solved in another fashion by Frederic 
Burk, president of the San Francisco State 
Normal. In a monograph on his system 
of individual Instruction, successfully used 
during the last four years at his school, 
Mr. Burk says: “There are no misfit 
children. There are misfit schools, mis- 
fit dogmas and traditions of pedants and 
pedantry. . . . The business of 

schools "is to shape themselves to the 
pupils. Each child Is a special creation, 
and, strictly speaking, education cannot 
be the same for any two pupils. That It 
is the business of schools to saw, to plane, 
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and to compress pupils into fixed school 
moulds is the smug impertinence of an 
ancient, persistent, and preposterous 
pedantry. Until this pedantry is uprooted, 
trunk and branch, schools must fail to 
fulfil their purpose.” It would be impos- 
sible to give any clear idea of Mr. Burk’s 
mctho'd in so short an article as this, but 
the following paragraph from his mono- 
graph may give some idea of the 
machinery, as he calls it, of his individual 
schooling- : 

” The adaptation of texts to make the 
length of lesson elastically fit different 
pupils, promotion in each subject 
separately, the establishment of grade 
standards upon the basis of the slowest 
diligent pupil’s rate of progress, and the 
adaptation of a report card to show the 
individual facts truthfully, constitute the 
chief mechanical devices for the operation 
of an individual system.” 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times in the educational world is the steady 
and persistent advancement of the age 
limit before children are allowed to leave 
school. In Chicago the age limit is sixteen 
unless a child must go to work, when he 
may leave at fourteen. The city of Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio, has solved this problem in a 
still more satisfactory way, according to 
Professor Scott Nearing’ s account in his 
book. The New Education. There 
they have popularised high school educa- 
tion to such a degree that ninety-five per 
cent, of the pupils that graduate fro.m the 
eighth grade enter high school. They 
have, also, in that city a municipal univer- 
sity, supported by the city, and closely 
connected with the city schools. Besides 
the night schools which every large city in 
America offers not only to its foreign 
population of adult age, but also to its 
young people who. have to earn a living, 
Cincinnati has established continuation 
schools for those of its children who have 
to go to work at fourteen. The State 
school law compels such to go to school 
eight hours a week during daylight hours. 
The manufacturers have risen to the oc- 
casion and give the scheme their hearty 
co-operation, even dismissing a boy from 
their employ if he does not do his school 
work satisfactorily. Voluntary continua- 
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tion schools for those over sixteen, of the 
nature of trade schools, arc also in opera- 
tion. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Associations that 
have been formed in so* many cities are an 
indication of the awakening of the mothers 
and fathers to the realisation of their share 
of responsibility in the proper education 
of their children. Wherever such an 
organisation exists in connection with a 
public school, there is the opportunity for 
the clearer understanding by both teacher 
and parent of the needs of the child and 
an intensification of the influence which 
the school may wield in its neighbourhood. 
This awakening sense of responsibility 
upon the part of mothers especially is 
evidenced In still another fashion in 
Chicago, where the women’s clubs 
throughout the city have formed a Joint 
Committee on Education, which has Issued 
a pamphlet containing suggestions for the 
guidance of parents In studying the school- 
rooms they visit, and has offered to parents 
and teachers courses of lectures by experts 
free of charge, which have been most help- 
ful toward a better comprehension of all 
that is best in child education. 

Experiments that are being tried in 
more select and private schools reveal a 
keen desire to get away from the old-time 
methods of teaching, which tax principally 
the memory of the pupils, and todevelop in- 
stead the imagining and imaginative facul- 
ties, releasing the creative power of the 
mind. Several such schools are described 
by Dr. Dewey in his Schools of To- 
morrow. At Mrs. Johnson’s school, in 
Fairhopc, Alabama, no assigned lessons 
are memorised by the pupils, but the texts 
of books are studied with the teacher for 
the information to be gained from them. In 
place of the usual curriculum they have 
physical exercise, nature study, music, 
hand work, field geography, story-telling, 
sense culture, fundamental conceptions of 
number, dramatisations, and games. The 
play instinct of children in the form of 
dramatisation Is being used increasingly 
in connection with both literature and his- 
tory, giving a content and meaning to 
these studies not otherwise gained by 
children. The mental and emotional 
development and training afforded by 
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dramatibation can hardly be over- 
estimated. The Francis Parker School of 
Chicago is particularly successful along 
this line. 

“ That education shall follow the 
natural development of the child,” that 
“ schools of the past have been too much 
concerned with teaching children adult 
facts” instead of helping them to li\e 
more completely and perfectly their life 
as children, these and similar conclusions 
are actuating the best of our modern 
educators to revolutionise their methods of 
educating. Nowhere is this revolution 
more complete than at Professor Meriam’s 
Elementary School of the University ol 
Missouri at Columbia. There the Three 
R’s are entirely lost sight of as studies per 
se, the pupils learning “ to read and write 
and figure only as they feel the need of it 
to enlarge their work.” Through play 
and stories, through observation and 
handwork, the pupils first become more 
familiar with the things they already know 
in part, and with the community in which 
they live and then with the more distant 
things and places and times. 

Through the maze of experiments in 
education, reflecting the general unrest in 
the world of to-day, one can distinguish 
certain fundamental principles forcing 
themselves into recog-nition in the minds 
of educators. They might be tabulated as 
follows : 

1. Education must recognise the right 
of a child to live a child life within the 
schoolroom as well as without. In other 
words, a child’s experiences, to be of any 
value, must be those of a child, facts that 
he can comprehend, and not those of an 
adult. 

2. Education, to be of real value, should 
teach a child to create harmony between 


himself and the environment in which he 
finds himself. This is based on the well- 
known scientific principle of “ the survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence. ” 
Every child has a right to every oppor- 
tunity possible to adapt himself properly 
to his environment. The self-preservation 
of the human species demands it. 

3. Education should give to the child 
all possible opportunity to develop the 
latent powers of expression of his whole 
nature, physical, mental, and moral, so 
that man may be the creator of his owm 
destiny, and not the victim of circum- 
stance that he so often seems to be now. 

4. Education must respect the in- 
dividuality of a child, that which makes 
him different from every other child in the 
universe. Howe\'er much alike a number 
of children m.ay seem to be outw'ardly, it 
is the business of the educator tO' develop 
those pov^ers and capacities in each which 
makes each unique as a human being. 

5. Education, as Spencer says, must be 
a means tow'ard completer living. But 
completer Jiving implies the present, not 
the future which is not yet being lived. 
And completer living for a child must be 
interpreted in terms of child life, else w'e 
fail to make his living complete and edu- 
cation fails of its purpose. 

If it be true that the godless materialism 
mankind had fallen into brought on this 
crudest of all w’ars, it is also true that 
these very hopeful tendencies in our 
modern education are indicative of a grow'- 
ing revolt of the Divine within humanity 
against the limitations placed upon it by 
such materialism. They herald the dawm- 
ing of a New' Day wFen human life shall 
be appraised at a truer value, and the soul 
of man shall rise triumphant over the limi- 
tations w’hich now' hem it in. 



HOLY RUSSIA IN THE 
PICTURES OF M. NESTEROFF 

By EUGEN KOUZMINE 

We are grateful to the author ^ who lives in the holy city of Kiev, for this glimpse of the heart of 
Russia* 

A t a Moving Picture Exhibition, The picture really called forth many 
very popular at the time, there thoughts. 

first appeared in 1887 the picture Under the influence of the predominant 
by a young painter, Michael Nes- civic ideas, the school of '‘The Sober 
teroff, “The Vision of the Youth Bar- Realists,” with Repin, Gue, Shishkin, 
tholomew.” It attracted everybody’s Wladimir Makovsky, and other master 
attention ; some people laughed, some were painters at its head, taught, by the lips 
curious to find out its meaning, but the of the renowned publicist of the time, 
greater part could not understand it at all. Tchernishevsky, that the aim of art must 
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be only to reproduce as exactly as possible usefulness of schools, the evil of drinking 

“ the priceless reality ” for the welfare of the abuse of power. And suddenly amon 

mankind. Only what surrounds us, what these sober art-productions appeared sue 
everybody can see, was called Reality, a work as “ The Vision. ” 
such as a cow, a tree, a beg-g-ar, a street. Every detail of this strange picture wa 
If the tree was painted quite like a live uncommon and new. The landscape, it i 


tree, if you could almost hear the calf true, resembles our Russian landscapes, 

bleat, if the beggar almost stepped out of but at the same time something was 

the canvas, then the painter had attained added, or, on the contrary, taken away 

his aim — he was up to his mark. The from the familiar view. Was it a fairy 

explanation of Reality was mainly under- tale or a dream? 

stood as the introduction into the public An extraordinary lightness pervades the 
mind of ideas, mostly of a general civilis- picture,* it is real and spiritualised at the 

ing character, such as the necessity and same time. In the centre of the canvas 
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This picture displeased, nearly offended, 
many. The artist, perhaps, wanted to 
revive some truth which modern society 
had long ago discarded and stored away 
as a dangerous, or, at best, a foolish 
superstition ! But nothing could turn the 


stands a boy, an ordinary Russian peasant 
boy, such an one as you can often meet, 
even now ; but his eyes, large, wide-open, 
see something that is not to be met with 
every day. Not in vain has the boy 
raised his hands as if in prayer, for before 


him stands a live being, or, again, 
perhaps, a dream. Under a tree stands a 
presence in a wide mantle, with a big 
cross on it, a monk’s cowl pulled over his 
eyes. It is a hermit, a being standing 
aloof from ordinary human life, a Man of 
silence, and secret, wise converse with 
God. He knows things unknown to us ; 
around his head is a halo. 


KeslerojJ, M B. 

artist from his chosen way, neither the 
sneers, nor the laughter and jokes at the 
“ consumptive ” figures of his “ inno- 
cents,” at the “ meagre ” trees, and the 
dead colouring ” of his productions. 
Crowned by thorns at first, he neverthe- 
less forced the public to acknowledge him 
and to acknowledge the Word, which he 
sounded forth in his paintings, and which 
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in another way is given out in the works 
of Dostoevsky— the Seer. It is the Word 
of “ Holy Russia ” — a name given also to 
one of the last pictures of Nesteroff. With 
him, true Russia stands supreme. 


“ Snow, always, everywhere, immacu- 
late white snow, and winding frozen 
rivers, the old and dark pine forests ; 
nothing to gladden the searching eye.” 
This is holy Russia ; she follows her 



lOHOUieCTBO IIpenCAodHaro CepriH. Sair-t Serge adolescent 


Not the mighty realm of Peter the 
Great, the indefatigable builder and 
founder of cities, fleet, army, science, 
trade ; but the true soul of the people itself ; 
the modest, quiet, retiring soul of the 
nation — no flaming colours about it, no 
high-flown words. 


*iimi> 4 Ayto* /mm 1C 4 iloni 'j 

own ways, not the path painted out by 
the Tsar Peter. It is not the broad high- 
way of “ civilisation,” with its motors, 
ringing trams, rushing through thick 
black clouds of smoke, w^elling from high 
factory chimneys. Holy Russia has 
ahvays fought shy of all this, as if feeling 
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some hidden danger, some terrible grasp- 
ing power behind it — a power which she, 
so meek and humble, would not and could 
not accept. 

The path most dear to her heart runs 
along humble byways, among unknown 
fields, under the wide branches of old 
pines; winds serpent-like across marshes 
and under the walls of poor cloisters. 

To many all these pilgrims— old men, 
old women, novices, pale girls, dreamy 
children, all these ‘‘ God’s people — seem 
strange and unfamiliar, a little ridiculous, 
and pitiful ; perhaps even a little off their 
heads, incapable of matter-of-fact, solid 
work — so many superfluous mouths to 
feed. But in Russia, even among very 
active, rational people, as soon as the 
snow begins to melt, as soon as the herons 
ring out from the bright sky their glad 
call, some strange yearning surges up in 
the heart, a yearning after something far, 
far away from ordinary humdrum life, 
and they leave their old dwelling-places, 
and wander forth, for hundreds ana 
thousands of miles — some to the holy city 
of Kiev, to worship at the holy shrines of 
saints, and of Sophia the Wisdom, some 
to the isle of Walaam; the more daring 
wind their way to the Polar monastery of 
Soloyetz, while one or two, happier than 
the rest, will, perhaps, visit Jerusalem 
itself. But often even these wanderings 
do not satisfy this hunger for the un- 
known. In the native land of Nesteroff, 
In the mountainous Ufa, in the wild Perm, 
in the forests and morasses of our wide 
fatherland, thousands of men and women, 
after having visited all the renowned 
monasteries, come together,- talk, read, 
hold counsel, bear self-inflicted hardships. 
They go in groups into the heart of 
the forest, to some frozen lake in the 
wilderness, and after hot discussions, last- 
ing sometimes all the night, or solitary 
prayers, when the grey dawn breaks in 
the east, they listen intently In the hushed 
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silence of the wood, in the hope of being 
deemed worthy to hear the sweet bell- 
chimes of the holy city of Kitege, which 
hid itself in the waters of the lake to save 
its sanctity from the cruel Tartars. 

What do they seek? What or Whom 
do they await? The living God. 

They are not content merely to know 
that God exists — as we know that in 
South America live Patagonians, and we 
are not interested with their doings, and 
they do not trouble about us. For Russian 
people, if God exists, He must be a living, 
dear friend, held close to the heart. They 
must feel Him in themselves, must see 
Him, adore Him, love Him, as one loves 
a father, a Teacher ; they must change all 
their life according to His laws. “ The 
seekers of a City not of this world ” — this 
is the Holy Russia always depicted by 
Nesteroff. By different ways go the 
people of Holy Russia in quest of this 
living God. Sometimes losing their way, 
retracing their steps ; many fall, but get 
up again and follow a difficult, sometimes 
slippery path. The path — wffiat of it? If 
only the goal is reached, if only to feel 
God In all, in the greatest and in the 
smallest. The only thing of importance is 
to love Him gladly, to love through Him 
all the world, for then all the world 
becomes suffused with light, and the wild 
animals fearlessly come and rest at the 
feet of man, not as vanquished slaves, but 
as the younger brothers of our great 
family. Our ancient fairy tales, old 
legends, and stories tell us over and over 
again that Russian people cannot rest 
content until they have found the Wonder 
of Wonders, the Fire Bird, or the wise 
Damosel, or God’s Truth ; in a word, some- 
thing which shall In a moment completely 
change their life, give it a new meaning, 
a new price ; lift it out of the everyday 
routine, and illumine and sanctify all that 
comes In touch with it. And this is what 
Holy Russia seeks. 
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_ [Pervadmg twilight, through which out- 
lines, as of a rocky waste, glimmer faintly. 
In the background the dark mouth of a 
cavern. Silence, broken occasionally by a 
far-off sound of wailing. A dim figure,"” m 
soiled garments, stained here and there with 
blood, enters from the right hand and peers 
anxiously around.] 

I ^HE Di.\i Epicure ; He promised 
'I should be with Him to-day, 
and it’s quite nig-ht now. It’s 
a long* time since I heard Him 
say it — about the last thing I did hear. 

. . . I must have missed the way. I 

was always doing that when I was alive ! 
But dying ought to make a difference, 
especially such a death as mine. 

[The sound of wailing drifts up through 
the cavern’s mouth. He leans over and 
listens.] 

Ah, what’s that? It makes me feel as if 
they were driving the nails again through 
my hands and feet ! It makes my wounds 
burn and sting ! I can’t bear it ! 

[As he covers his face with his hands there 
enters, from the left, another dim figure, 
also soiled and bloodstained, but taller and 
more commanding than the first. He carries 
on his shoulder something which has the 
appearance of a stripped tree, and glances 
fearlessly about him.] 

The Second Dim Figure : What is it 
you can’t bear? 

The First {starting hack) : You? But 
how did you get here? 

The Second : How would anybody keep 
me out? This is the place of the dead, 
and I’m as dead as you are. [With em- 
phasis.] I died the same sort of death, 
too, and for the same sort of reason. 
You admitted that yourself. . . . The 
same condemnation . . . the due 

reward of our deeds. . . 

The First : Yes. But it makes a differ- 
ence — the spirit you take it in — ^what you 
choose to make of a death like that. And 
it was only I who asked Him to remember 
me. It was only I He promised to meet. 

The Second : Yes ; and I suppose you 
think it was only you who recognised the 
sort of Person He was. This Man has 


done nothing amiss.’' He didn’t need! 
There was enough misdoing on either side 
of Him to drag Him down to hell ! 
hnvards the chasm.] And as you say He 
promised to meet you, whv don’t \ou 
leave me and go and look for Him? " 

The First (shrinking) : But it can’t be 
there that Fie meant me to go ! People in 
there are in prison — lost — damned. 

The Second (carelessly) : Xo. It’s I 
that am damned ! . . . 

The First : But don’t you hear them 
crying out? Isn’t it dreadful? Doesn’t 
it go through your heart? 

The Second : Xo. How should it? My 
heart wasn’t pierced as His was. I’ve 
only got wounds in my hands and feet. 
And even those don’t hurt me now. 
Nothing hurts me. And I don’t see how 
it can hurt you very much. Your heart 
wasn’t pierced either. You can’t be really 
sorry for those poor wretches or you’d 
be in there along with them — and Him. 

The First : I tell you He can’t be in 
there. It was in Paradise He promised I 
should be with Him. 

The Second : Well, perhaps a place 
like that would be Paradise — to Him. A 
place where everyone was so miserable 
that they simply couldn’t help wanting to 
be better, and had to give Him the chance 
to put them right ! That was the kind of 
place He always wanted when He was in 
the land of the living. At least, it seemed 
to be. You ought to know better about 
that than I. It was }ou who always 
admired Him so much and were always 
asking me to go and hear Him teach. I 
never had anything to do with Him at all 
— that is, not until I came to die with 
Him. 

The First {peerinst into the chasm) : 
I don’t understand it. It seems much 
worse down there than it is here, and yet 
you, who are lost and impenitent, can stay 
here. And you seem much happier than 
I am. 

The Second : Of course I do. It’s not 
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sin that makes people unhappy. It’s 
repenting of sin I To repent means to 
have your soul cut in pieces — slashed 
about — wounded through and through. 
Now my soul’s not like that. I never let 
it get like that, even when my body came 
to the end it did. It never occurred to me 
to be so shocked and surprised as you 
were at having to die a violent death. 
After all, it w’as only a pro-per finish tO' 
the life I’d lived. 

The First {with proud humility) : And 
to mine, too, Comrade, if it comes to that. 

The Second : Well ! To yours, too, if 
you like. There’s not, I suppose, so much 
difference in sinners. Only some of them 
have more heart, and then, like you, they 
repent; and some of them have more 
brain, and then, like me, they never do. 

The First {with sudden inspiration) : 
You’re mistaken, Comrade. For all your 
cleverness, you’re mistaken. Everybody 
who dies the sort of death we did repents 
in some kind of way. Wounds like that 
get through, somehow, to the soul. You 
say I admired Him when I was alive — 
but I didn’t really. It was only in that 
pain of ours that I began to guess what 
He felt — that I had to be sorry. 

The Second : For Him? Or for your- 
self? 

The First : For both of us, I think. 
And for you, too, Comrade — for you, 
too I 

The Second : You needn’t have con- 
cerned yourself about me. I didn’t ask 
for any pity, did I ? 

The First : No. But you must have 
wanted it. It’s impossible to die that sort 
of death and not want it. . . . But we 
must part now. Good-bye, Comrade. 

[He moves slowly and feebly towards the 
mouth of the cave. A terrible burst of wail- 
ing rises. He staggers back.] ' 

I can’t go alone. 

The Second : Well ! He's there some- 
where — preaching to the souls shut up 
there, taming the wild beasts in their 
cage ! 

The First : Yes. But it’s a long way, 
first. And, besides, it’ll hurt — ^being 
preached to, being tamed. It won’t be 
so easy as staying here. Come with me, 
Comrade. 


The Second: I’m not invited. I’ve 
told you before, I was never a friend of 

His. 

The First : You died with Him. You 
died like Him. He’ll remember that. 
He’ll remember you. 

The Second : I never asked Him to 
remember. After that drug they gave us 
had put you to sleep, we were awake a 
long time — He and I. But I kept my 
mouth shut. I never found a word to say. 

The First : Perhaps He heard the 
words you didn’t say. And one can pray 
without words. What was it that old 
Rabbi at school used to tell us about a 
wound's being a sort of prayer? 

The Second ; Those old Rabbis ! . . . 
They say so much that it w^ould be odd if 
they didn’t say what’s true now and 
again. But let’s go, if we’re going. . . . 
Yes, I’ll come with you if you want 
company. 

[He takes the other by the hand, and they 
move slowly through the twilight towards 
the dark chasm. They have almost reached 
it, when a discordant yell as of protest rises 
from its mouth.] 

The First {shrinking back) : Ah ! 
Look at those demons crowding there at 
the entrance ! They seem to be barring 
the way. I don’t see why they should 
want to keep us out of a place like that. 

The Second : They see why, well 
enough ! They’re sharper than you, Com- 
rade. They know they stand a good 
chance of losing anyone who goes down 
there of his own accord, who chooses to 
suffer enough. . ... Hold up your 

cross, if you really want to get by them. 
They won’t like the look of that ! 

The First : I haven’t brought it with 
me. It had hurt so much I wanted to 
forget it — to be at peace. 

The Second: Well,’ here’s mine, for 
what it’s worth. 

[He lowers the thing he has been carrying 
from his shoulder, and thrusts it, like a 
weapon, into the chasm. The yelling dies 
into a murmur. A faint light, as of a signal 
from below, moves across the entrance.] 

The Second : He’s down there, right 
enough, . . . Yes. Call to Him, if you 
like. 

The First {falling on one knee and 
stretching his hands into the darkness) : 
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Lord, remember me, when Your Heavenly 
Kingdom comes ! And remember us both 
now, for we were both Your comrades ! 

The Second (stand/ug erect and gazm^ 
hard into the darkj^ess) : Comrades in the 
cross — the nails — the wounds ! . . . He 
hardly could forget or go into His King- 
dom without us 1 . . 

The First : But where is that Kingdom 
of His? Surelv not here — not in death and 
hell? 
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The Second : On the other side of them, 
Comrade, perhaps. At any rate, it seems 
as if we had to go through death and hell 
to get there. . . . Courage I We’ve 

had the worst half already. He’ll 
remember that. 


[He draws the other forward into the 
rhasm. As they are disappearing into the 
darkness the faint light brightens and is 
reflected on their wounds.] 


THE DARK HOUR 



HERE’S something from the lily blows, 
That shall outlive the flower’s own death 
Like incense, an immortal breath 
Steams from the slowly dying rose : 

Till each, in fading, seems to be 
A greater thing than we can see — 

A larger date, another life it knows. 


Still have I dream’d — when Autumn rains 
Have bruis’d the drooping lily’s head; 
When the starv’d rose is left for dead, 

Its red blood chill’d within its veins — 

That but the outward form hath perish’d, 
And somewhere else, unseen, is cherish’d 
The immortal Soul — the Pattern yet remains. 


And then, when comes the gentle Season, 
Straightway along each aery' line 
Life flows and fills that Form divine; 

Till, with an art akin to reason, 

Each, in its kind, with instineftrue 
Hath built the Beauty that we knew’. 

Ah ! gracious thought ! — Yet to think else were treason ! 
If Nature still renew her sweets in kind, 

Then, through the dark still hour 
Of her suspended power, 

There must abide a Thought within a Mind. 


E. A. W. 



THE CALL OF THE STAR 
ANGELS 

By ISABELLE M. PAGAN 


I N the whole range of Christian teach- 
ing there is nothing more beautiful 
than that of the tender care of the 
guardian angel, whose influence 
over the human child is ever on the side 
of the evolution of the soul, of true 
growth in grace. Every religion under 
the sun has an idea corresponding to this 
conception, for there are guardian angels 
and patron saints of countries, nations, 
tribes, cities, streams, and groves. Here 
a gentle influence predominates, there 
one harsh and stern, calling for fortitude 
and endurance ; but while we acknow- 
ledge these as national and individual 
traits, we no longer personify the influ- 
ence as tutelary deity of the region. Any 
expression of this fact which falls below 
the level of poetic genius is apt to be dis- 
couraged as fanciful, “ pantheistic,” or 
irreverent. Yet the immanence of God 
is as true as His transcendence, and this 
immanence can only be realised by us 
through varying revelations of different 
aspects of deity, suited to the limitations 
of the human brain. In this light it is, 
perhaps, worth our while to- examine the 
type of divine power expressed In the 
choice of patron saints In our own land, 
remembering that in olden days they 
usually replaced the tutelary deity of a 
m.ore ancient faith, and that though the 
name was changed, the characteristic in- 
fluence persisted and was recognised as 
the quality most easily brought to per- 
fection in this special country. 

St. George for Merrie England is an old 
battle-cry, renewed of late, and Shake- 
speare speaks of his beloved land as 
“the seat of Mars.” We have said, 
with much emphasis of late years, that 
the English are not really a fighting 
people, and that this was proved by their 
unpreparedness when war broke out. 
Yet the warrior saint is England’s chosen 


guardian, and why not? St. George 
has no quarrel with the guardian saints 
of other countries, his loe is the dragon. 
England is out to fight no race or people, 
but the dragon of militarism ; a principle 
regarded by the typical Anglo-Saxon as 
essentially evil. What, then, is the divine 
energy recognised in the power of Mars, 
and symbolised by St. George? Surely 
it Is the power of optimism, an extra 
allowance of hope and courage leading 
to heroic enterprise of all kinds. In all 
her active undertakings, whether build- 
ing the first and best-laid railways in the 
world, exploring Arctic regions, or wad- 
ing knee-deep in wet trenches, hope 
stands England in good stead. Even 
when odds are against her, the cheery 
confidence that she will muddle through 
somehow, never deserts her sons. In 
all astrological reckonings Aries, the 
sign most akin to Mars, and said to be 
ruled by that planet. Is taken as repre- 
senting England, and events affecting 
that country are prophesied according to 
the planets — malefic or benefic — that pass 
through that sign. 

, St. Andrew of Scotland w^as a fisher- 
man, who was called from his nets to 
become a master of men. Many of Cale- 
donia’s sons have left the fisherman’s 
hut for the university and gone forth 
with a call to the souls of men. The 
herring is still the wealth of her rugged 
shore, and it and the Finnan haddie have 
travelled far, but not so far as her 
preachers and teachers from their cottage 
homes. Even St. Andrews’s predecessor, 
St. Bride or Bridget, called after the pre- 
Christian tutelary deity of Scotland, is 
associated with tales of travel. She was 
spirited away to Palestine to become the 
Virgin foster-mother of the Christ, and 
was accorded equal honour with the 
Virgin Mother herself by the Scottish 
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Christians of early days. England knew 
her too, and her ruined chapel and tomb 
are to be found in Glastonbury, near the 
spot where, according to some, King 
Arthur lies buried. 

St. Bride is the self-same deity as 
Diana, the maiden aunt among the god- 
desses, who, childless herself, was yet 
the nourisher and protector of the newly 
born, and patroness of all nursing or 
expectant mothers. In Hebrew tradition 
her place is taken by the Angel Gabriel, 
who appropriately announces the birth of 
the Saviour and of St. John in our New 
Testament. 

St. Bride and St. Patrick worked and 
prayed together in olden times, and Scot- 
land and Ireland have still an undertone 
common, probably due to the large 
number of original Scoto-Celtic tribes 
who settled in both countries. St. 
Patrick’s work lay largely in organising 
the religious activities of the community 
without disturbing the political institu- 
tions which already existed. Land w^s 
held, and cattle and sheep were reared, 
in some sort of group system, in which 
clan feeling and neighbourliness played 
a large part. It is, perhaps, not too 
fanciful to think that those patriots, who, 
on the lines advocated by Mr. George 
Russell and others, are working for the 
agricultural welfare of Ireland to-day 
and encouraging co-operation and honest 
dealing, are in some ways returning to 
the system in vogue in the days of St. 
Patrick. Taurus, the sign of the Bull, 
is said to rule Ireland, and the access of 
agricultural effort which has made her 
so prosperous during the war is probably 
the beginning of better days. The “ back 
to the land ” movement, with its con- 
current development of home industries, 
folk song and dance, and simple, natural 
pleasures, will reach a high state of 
development, and be intimately knit up 
with the religious life of the people. St. 
Patrick is said to have stilled polemical 
argument on the vexed question of the 
various persons of the Trinity by show- 
ing his converts the shamrock leaf, with 
a quiet ‘‘Behold the Three in One.” 


vSuch counsel, followed in the spirit of 
Him who bade us consider the lilies of 
the field, will carry us far. 

The patron saint of Wales is Da\id, 
the sweet singer of Israel, so the Welsh 
harp, the W'elsh bards, and the Welsh 
choirs carry on a tradition which binds 
them in allegiance to the poet-king, 
whose harping healed Saul of madness, 
and gave us the exquisite poetry of the 
Psalms. It is from the Cymri, the ancient 
inhabitants of Wales, Cornwall and 
Brittany, that we get one of the most 
striking of our national heroes, King 
Arthur, with his Round Table. Trans- 
lated by Geoft'rey of Monmouth, from a 
very ancient Welsh book in the eleventh 
century, these legends spread rapidly over 
Europe, and inspired poets and musicians 
all the world over. Even to-day we see i 
recrudescence of the fine old teaching in 
such orders as the Round Table, founded 
by Tlieosophists, and the White Knights 
of a country district in the South of 
England, where soldiers going abroad 
attend a special service in a consecrated 
chapel, and take solemn vows of purity 
and loyalty to fiancee or wife. 

The sacred sign said to rule Wales is 
that of Gemini, the Mercurial sign, quick, 
resourceful, nimble-witted, talkative, apt 
to live in the present, and skilled in 
making the best of it. 

Each nation must see to it that in spite 
of its temperamental reverence and re- 
gard for its own guardian angel, repre- 
sented by its patron saint, it steers clear 
of the idolatry that exalts the sign and 
cultivates an admiration even for the 
faults due to an exaggeration of its vir- 
tues. Consequently it is good for nations 
to be grouped together in great fraterni- 
ties within the bounds of some beneficent 
Empire or in such federations as are sug- 
gested as part of the reconstructive pro- 
gramme after the war. The more we 
learn to appreciate the beauty of our 
neighbour’s ideals, the less are w^e likely 
to exaggerate our own special idiosyn- 
crasies into deformity, but first let us see 
that our owm ideals are understood, and 
that our banners float untarnished. 



SCOUTCRAFT IN AMERICA 

By ADELINA H TAFFINDER 

Motto : BE PREPARED 


T his motto is most appropriate 
for all who are earnestly work- 
ing' for the coming of the World 
Teacher. We, who believe in 
His coming, should be Scouts in the truest 
sense of the word. The army scout was 
the soldier who was chosen out of all the 
army to go out on the skirmish line. The 
pioneer who was out on the edge of the 
wilderness guarding the men, women, 
and children in the stockade was also a 
scout. 

In all ages men who have gone out on 
new and strange adventures, and through 
their work have benefited mankind, they 
also were scouts. 

The Scout oath in the United States 
is: 

On my honour I will do my best : 

1. To'do my duty to God and my country, and 
to obey the Scout law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

When taking this oath the youth 
stands holding up his right hand, palm 
to the front, thumb resting on the nail 
of the little finger and the other three 
fingers upright together. 

There are twelve laws a boy promises 
to obey when he takes his Scout oath. 

I. ^ Scoui is irusiworihy. A Scout’s honour 
is to be trusted. If he were to violate his 
honour by telling a lie, or by cheating, or 
by not doing exactly a given task when 
trusted on his honour, he may be directed 
to hand over his Scout badge. 

2. A Scout is loyal. He is loyal to all to whom 
loyalty is due : his Scout leader, his homo, 
his parents, and country. 

3. A Scout is helpful. He must be prepared 
at any time .o save life, help injured per- 
sons, and share the home duties. He must 
do at least one good turn to somebody every 
day. 

4. A Scout is friendly. He is a friend to ail 
and a brother to every other Scout. 

A Scout 2s courteous, fie is polite to all, 


especially to women, children, old people, 
and the weak and helpless. 

6 . A Scout is kind. He is a friend to animals 
He will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
needlessly, but will strive to save and pro- 
tect all harmless life. 

7. .4 Scout IS obedient. He obeys his parents, 
scout master, patrol leader, and all other 
duly constituted authorities. 

<S. .4 Scout IS cheerful. He smiles whenever he 
can. His obedience to orders is prompt and 
cheery. He never shrinks or grumbles at 
hardships. 

(j. .4 Scout is thrifty. He does not wantonly 
destroy property ; he works faithfully, wastes 
nothing, and makes the best use of his 
opportunities. He saves his money so that 
he may pay his own way, be generous to 
those in need, and helpful to worthy objects. 
He may work for pay, but must not receive 
tips for courtesies, or good turns. 

10. -4 Scout is brave. He has the courage to 
face danger in spite of fear, and has to 
'stand up for the right against the coaxings 
of friends or the jeers or threats of enemies, 
and defeat does not down him. 

11. A Scout is clean. He keeps clean in body 
and in thougJit; stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a 
dean ciowd. 

12. A Scout is reverent. He is reverent towards 
God. He is faithful in his religious duties, 
and respects the convictions of others in 
matters of custom and religion. 

Among the first things a boy must 
know’ to become a Scout are the Scout law', 
salute, sign, oath, motto, and the sig'nifi- 
cance of the badge, with its words, “ Be 
Prepared.” This means that the boy is 
always in a slate of readiness in mind and 
body to do his duty. To be prepared in 
mind, by having disciplined himself to be 
obedient, and also by having thought out 
beforehand any accident or situation that 
may occur. This prepares him to know 
the right thing to do at the right moment, 
and be walling to do it. To be prepared 
in body, by making himself strong and 
active and able to do the right thing at 
the right moment, and then do it. 

.A.11 who are interested in the Boy Scout 
movement, w'hich has become almost 
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uni\crsal, feel a deep sense of gratitude 
to Lieut. -General Sir Robert S. S. Baden- 
Powell, who has done so much to make 
the movement of interest to bo\s of ail 
nations. 

iMiich of the information in this article, 
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are aiiKious that the bo}s of America 
should come under the intluence ot this 
mo\ement and be built up in all that goes 
to make ('haracter and good citizenship. 
The aflairs of the organisation are man- 
aged by a Xational Council, ct>mposecl of 



Sir Robert Badex-Po\vell 


concerning Scoutcraft in the Cnited 
States, is gathered from the Official 
Handbook, which has been prepared by 
the National Council in this country. 

The Boy Scouts of America is a cor- 
poration formed by a group of men who 


some of the most prominent men of our 
country, who gladly and freely give their 
time and money that this purpose may be 
accomplished. 

The work is carried on in villages, 
town.s, and cities by local councils, ('om- 
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posed oi men particularly fitted for such 
guidance. 

The most eminent men in the United 
States, experts in their respective depart- 
ments, have helped to prepare this large 
volume, the Ojjicial Handbook, which 
contains the most valuable information 
on Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Campcraft, 
Tracks, Trailing and Signalling, Health 
and Endurance, Chivalry, First Aid and 
Life Saving, Games, Patriotism and 
Citizenship. 

In these pages, and throughout the 
organisation, it is made obligatory upon 
all Scouts that they cultivate courage, 
loyalty, patriotism, brotherliness, self- 
control, cleanliness, thrift, purity, and 
honour. Here is beautiful evidence of 
the preparation for the sixth sub-race. 

President Woodrow Wilson is hono- 
rary president of the National Council 
and Executive Board ; also two ex-Presi- 
dents of the United States are, respec- 
tively, vice-presidents, William H. Taft 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The latter con- 
tributes the official instruction to the 
Scouts on “ Practical Citizemship. ” 

Ernest Thompson Seton is the Chief 
Scout, and James E. West is Chief Scout 
Executive. 

American children have been thrilled 
by the charming book.s of animal life 
written by Mr. Thompson Seton, UdJd 
Animals That 1 Have Known being one 
in particular. 

In the Boy Scout’s Handbook he 
writes on “ Woodcraft ” and “ Tracks, 
Trailing, and Signalling.” 

There are three classes of Scouts : Ten- 
derfoot, Second-class Scout, and First- 
class Scout. 

A boy must be at least twelve years old 
and must pass several tests in order to 
become a Tenderfoot. Pie must know the 
composition and history of the national 
flag and the customary forms of respect 
due to it ; and be able to tie quickly four 
rope knots out of nine which have been 
shown him. 

To become a Second-class Scout a 
Tenderfoot must pass, to the satisfaction 
of the recognised local Scout authorities, 
ten tests, which include elementary first 
aid and bandaging; know the general 
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directions for first aid for injuries; know 
treatment for fainting, shock, fractures, 
bruises, sprains, injuries in which the 
skin is broken, burns and scalds ; demon- 
strate how to carry the injured, the use of 
the triangular and roller bandages and 
tourniquet. Elementary signalling ; know 
the Semaphore or the International Morse 
alphabet; track half a mile in twenty-five 
minutes ; or, if in town, describe satisfac- 
torily the contents of one store window 
out of four observed for one minute each. 

Go a mile in twelve minutes at Scout’s 
pace — about fifty steps running and fifty 
walking alternately. Use properly knife 
or hatchet, according to the instructions 
given in the Handbook for Boys. 
Prove ability to build a fire in the open, 
using not more than two matches. Cook 
a quarter of a pound of meat and tw'o 
potatoes in the open without the ordinary 
kitchen cooking utensils. 

Earn and deposit at least one dollar in 
a public bank. Know the sixteen points 
of a compass. 

To become a First-class Scout the 
Second-class Scout must pass the follow- 
ing tests : 

Swim fifty yards. Earn and deposit at 
least two dollars in a public bank. Send 
and receive a message by Semaphore or 
the International Morse alphabet, sixteen 
letters per minute. Make a round trip 
alone (or with another Scout) to a point 
at least seven miles away (fourteen miles 
in all), going on foot or rowing-boat, and 
write a satisfactory account of the trip and 
of things observed. 

Advanced first aid ; know the methods 
for panic prevention ; what to do in case 
of fire and ice, electric and gas accidents ; 
how to help in case of runaway horse, 
mad dog or snake bite ; treatments for 
dislocations, unconsciousness, poisoning, 
fainting, apoplexy, sunstroke, heat ex- 
haustion, and freezing. The candidate 
must know treatment for sunburn, ivy 
poisoning, bites and stings, nose bleed, 
earache, toothache, inflammation or grit 
in eye, cramp or stomach ache and chills ; 
demonstrate artificial respiration as 
taught in Scoutcraft. Prepare and cook 
satisfactorily in the open, without regular 
kitchen utensils, two out of ten articles 
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to be cooked, and be able to explain the 
methods to another boy. 

Read a map correctly, and draw, from 
field notes made on the spot, an intelli- 
gible rough sketch map, indicating by 
their proper marks important buildings, 
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weight within twenty-five per cent. 
Describe fully, Irom observation, ten 
species of trees or plants, including 
poison ivy, by their bark, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, or scent. 

Describe fully six species of wild birds 



Prominent Officer of the Boy Scouts of America 


roads, trolley lines, main landmarks, and 
principal elevations. Use properly an axe 
for felling or trimming light timber, or 
produce an article of carpentry or cabinet- 
making or metal-work made by himself. , 
Judge distance, size, number, height, and 


by their plumage, notes, tracks, or habits ; 
or six species of native wild animals by 
their form, colour, call, tracks, or habits ; 
find the North Star, and name and de- 
scribe at least three constellations of 
stars. 
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Furnish satisfactory evidence that he 
has put into practice in his daily life the 
principles of the Scout oath and law. Also 
enlist a boy trained by himself in the re- 
quirements of a Tenderfoot. Scoutcraft 
includes some sixty of the arts, sciences, 
and crafts, and to obtain a merit badge in 
any of them a Scout must pass examina- 
tions, which are conducted by the Court 
of Honour of the local council. In com- 
munities where a local council has not 
been organised, a local committee of 
representative men, including the superin- 
tendent or principal of schools, is organ- 
ised to conduct these tests. The local 
Court of Honour having satisfied itself 
that the applicant has met the require- 
ments for a merit badge, submits in 
writing to the Court of Honour of the 
National Council a certificate endorsed by 
the experts who conducted the examina- 
tion, showing that they had satisfactory 
proof that the Scout has actually passed 
the test and is entitled to receive the 
badge. 

The Boy Scouts of America maintain 
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that no boy can g-row into the best kind 
of citizenship without recognising his 
obligation to God. The first part of the 
Scout’s oath or pledge is therefore : I 
promise on my honour to do my best to 
honour my God and my country.” 

While recognising the fact that the boy 
should be taught the things that pertain 
to religion, it is insisted upon that the 
boy’s religious life shall be stimulated 
and fostered by the institution with which 
he is connected. An ethical teaching is 
that no Scout can ever hope to attain to 
much until he has learned a reverence for 
religion. This teaching is beautifully 
brought into the instructions on Chivalry, 
for a Scout is considered a knight, and 
tales of knighthood are brought out pro- 
minently in order to inspire a Boy Scout 
with the idealism of the Round Table. 
He is required to be manly and unselfish, 
to be courageous, and also courteous and 
polite to women and children, especially 
to the aged, protecting the weak, and 
helping others to live better. 


S ALADIN, the great Saracen, wishing to lay a trap for Nathan, the wise and 
rich Jew, asked him, ” Honest man, I would gladly know from thee which 
religion thou judgest to be the true one, Jewish, Mahometan, or Christian?” 
Then Nathan, in answer, tells him of a certain family owning a ring of much 
beauty and worth, and endowed with the magical virtue of making every wearer 
of it beloved by God and men. The possessor of it became thereby head of the 
family and owner of the estate. This the father in successive generations always 
gave to whomsoever of his descendants he deemed the worthiest. At length a 
father had three sons, all of whom he loved alike. In his perplexity to* whom to 
give the ring, he sent for a craftsman, and had two more rings made of such an 
exact resemblance that even he himself could hardly tell the true one. Being now 
very old, he privately gave a ring to each of his three sons. When he was dead, 
each of them produced his ring, and claimed the honour and estate. They brought 
the case before the judge. “ I hear,” said the judge, “ that the true ring has the 
pO'Wer of making its w^earer pleasing in the sight of God and of man. Let each of 
you strive tO' make knowm the virtue of his ring, by gentleness, by hearty peace- 
fulness, by well-doing, by the utmost inward devotion to God. And then if this 
powder of the gem reveals itself, with your children’s children I invite you again, 
thousands and thousands of years hence, before this tribunal. Then one wdser 
than I will sit in the judgment-seat and w^ill decide.”'^ 


Nathan der Weise III, VI. 
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THE HOUSE AT MAGDALA 

‘By E. V. HAYES ' 

The writer of this is a non-commissioned officer. We are learning from our friends the Boers 
and the Swiss that an ideal army is composed of the manhood of a nation, trained in the midst 
of ordinary civilian life to defend the Right at need. This gives us genius of all kinds in the 
brotherhood of arms. 


T he two young men passed up 
the marble steps of the house, 
pausing- as they reached the top 
step and saw the oriental display 
of wealth and mystery within the beautiful 
hall. 

Great folds of purple and amber silk 
hung all down the walls on either side, 
moving slightly in the breeze, which came, 
richly scented, from the garden below. 
On these violet and golden curtains were 
embroidered here and there strange and 
mystical figures and devices ; an em- 
broidered reproduction of the god Apollo 
in while silk being the most arresting. On 
a pedestal of black ebony sat an evil- 
looking god of pure silver, with eyes of 
emeralds, and lips, sensual and sinister, 
set in rubies. A great bronze vessel 
beneath him sent up streams of grey mist, 
filling the air with heavy perfume; two 
huge lamps of cunning workmanship hung 
from the painted ceiling, shedding a faint 
yellow glo.w directly beneath them, and 
beyond them, endless shadows — shadows 
which seemed alive with forbidden things, 
and beings intangible, captives of another 
world held here by a necromancer’s craft. 

The younger of the two men trembled 
and his olive cheek paled. 

“ Why have we come here?” he asked 
in a whisper. 

The other smiled. 

“ Thou shalt see. Have no fear. It is 
a House of -Evil, in truth. And the woman 
in it, its Eligh Priestess, has sold herself 
to the Prince of Darkness. Yet thou shalt 
see much that shall astonish thee. Be not 
afraid.” 

From some room behind those clinging 
tapestries came a weird music — a music 
that hissed like a serpent and rippled like 
a brook ; a music that mocked and 


lamented ; a music of a lost soul, and a soul 
too proud to confess its loss; a music ot 
such passions that the most violent pas- 
sions of men seem childish before them ; 
a singing like the Vespers of Hell. 

The knees of the younger man shook, 
so that he supported himself against the 
column near him. 

“ She hath great wealth,” said the 
Other, quietly. 

A slave boy, almost as black as the 
ebony throne of the squat idol, came 
towards them; he was naked save for a 
purple and amber sash of linen about his 
loins, and his hair was snow-white. Even 
the calm face of the Other Man quivered 
a little as he beheld this strange little 
figure. 

“ ’Tis an evil thought that would bring 
a child to this,” he said. 

“ Your names, sirs?” asked the lad. 

“ I have no name as yet for Mary of 
Magdala, ’ ’ said the Man. “Tell her that 
I would that she gave me a name, and I 
think she can. My companion’s name is 
John. We come to know what thy lady 
can tell us.” 

The slave looked perplexed. 

“ I will tell my lady thy niessage,” he 
said dubiously. “ I dare not send any 
fiom her house. Not since I sent one 
great man who sought her under a ficti- 
tious name. He seemed so frightened that 
I would not let him see my mistress. 
Sorely did she upbraid me for it !” 

He disappeared down the shadowy hall. 

As they waited, a woman, heavily 
veiled, came from between the curtains 
some paces away. She passed them, 
weeping. 

“ Some poor soul that has lost a loved 
one and sought Mary of Magdala’s aid to 
hold communion with her dead,” quoth 
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the Man without a Name. “ The day 
shall come when Mary of Magdala shall 
need consolation of this sort, and not all 
her devils shall find it for her.” 

The slave boy came back. 

” My mistress will see you,” he said. 

She hath a visitor now with her. She 
bade me lead you both to the ante- 
chamber and bid vou rest awhile till she 
call.” 

They followed him dow n the hall. At a 
certain spot he hailed and drew back the 
curtains, revealing a richly furnished 
room beyond. They entered, and at his 
beckoning sat them down on great 
Eastern rugs, -which were a foot from the 
ground in very thickness. Again purple 
and yellow were the colours most to be 
seen ; a gigantic golden sun with the 
lineaments of a man’s face hung directly 
opposite them; raised on a slender pillar 
of pure gold in the centre of the room was 
a human skull ; on a round altar set to the 
East was a human heart preserved in 
white vinegar, a ghastly red object that 
floated backwards and forwards; a vial 
each side of it. 

“In those vials are two dreadful 
things,” said the Man without a Name. 
“ In one, the tears of a woman forsaken 
by her lover in the hour when most she 
needed him for honour’s sake as well 
as for love’s. ... In the other the 
blood of a man who was slain wdiile seek- 
ing to compass a great lust, slain with 
the heat of his mad passion upon him. If 
thou coLildst only see, thou wouldst not 
tremble at the golden image of a sun, or 
the wail of hellish music : thou wouldst 
rather shake with fear that from those 
vials evil things come creeping forth 
unceasingly, enchaining men’s hearts and 
Mary of Magdala’s with them.” 

The curtains parted again and the 
slave ushered in another visitor. 

A Roman captain, strong in muscle but 
weak in face, rich in his adornments, in 
his toga encrusted with jewels, his hair 
wet wfith perfume, the nails of his feet and 
hands brilliantly polished ; poor in that 
light which the soul sheds through the 
eyes. 

“The Governor of Judea,” whi.spercd 
John. “ ’Tis the first time I have 


c\er seen him. But his ring shows who 
he is.” 

“It is the first time I have seen him 
also,” said the Other. ” But not the la'^l 
lime that we shall meet. Albeit that now 
he seems indifferent to us.” 

Indifferent he was; one quick glance 
had shown him that these were Jews, and 
that was sufiicient to the haughty Roman ; 
he lay on his cushions, staring moodily 
at the skull set on its delicate rod of gold. 

A bell was heard in the distance, and a 
few minutes after the slave appeared ; he 
looked at the two Hebrews hesitatingly, 
then at the Roman, who, already risen, 
seemed expectant. 

“Is your mistress ready, boy?” he 
asked, sharply, as one who expects but 
one answer. 

“ Yea, my lord,” said the boy prompt!). 
“ Follow me.” 

Again the two young men were alone ; 
the Man without a Name smiled slightly. 

“It is better that Mary of Magda'la 
should see him first,” he said. “ Mayhap 
she would not see him after, nay, nor 
any other who shall ask her for devilries. ” 

They waited without speaking for some 
half an hour ; then a bell was heard again ; 
and again the boy appeared. 

“ J^Iy lady will see you,” he said. And 
they followed him down the long hall, 
dimly lit. 

“ Pardon me if I let the Roman in 
before you,” said the lad. “ But he 
brooks no delay. Otherwise I would not 
have kept ye waiting.” 

“ It matters not, little lad,” said the 
Man unnamed. “ I have waited too long 
for Mary of Magdala to resent a brief 
delay of one half an hour.” 

Before a great bronze door stood two 
tall slaves, guarding the room beyond 
with drawn swords. 

“ Open 1” called out the slave boy, 
holding up his hand. 

Slowly the door swung back and they 
entered. There was a room all of black, 
unbroken, raven black. Ebony were all 
the fittings, black silk w’cre all the hang- 
ing's. They stumbled in, for it w^as very 
dark. 

“ My Lady, two men w’ould speak with 
\ou !” called out the lad, and left them 
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there, the great door closing as he passed 
out. 

The curtains agitated at the east end ot 
the room, and a woman, robed entirely in 
white, was seen as they slowly fell apart. 
She was seated on a throne also of ebony, 
and behind her black curtains still hung. 
In a loose Grecian raiment of pure white, 
a band of pearls across her misty dark 
hair, her face deeply veiled, sat Mary of 
Magdala, who trafficked in human sor- 
rows, who held commerce with the dead, 
who wove spells, either for success or 
failure, who refused the yoke of the Jewish 
n-atron, who bowed to idols and ate of 
the meats offered to them, who held 
friendship wdth the Roman oppressors, 
who had a tongue which beguiled men. 
And through her veil she scrutinised her 
visitors. 

“ Welcome, strangers I Though ye 
are of my own race, yet in sooth ye are 
strangers.” 

“ Do none of thy race ever visit thee, 
Mary of Magdala? ” asked the Nameles--) 
One. 

“ None. Hebrews when they visit a 
witch visit her with a lie on their lips an<i 
strange clothing on their backs. Because 
ol the Law of Moses which saith : thou 
shalt not have commerce with one who 
hath a familiar spirit. Therefore, though 
they be circumcised, yet they are not Jews 
when they do come hither.” 

“There is a hidden bitterness in thy 
tongue, Mary of Magdala.” 

She laughed softly. 

“ Then ’tis not for thee. When my 
page told that two Jews awaited me, 1 
was astonished. Openly — and in full 
light of to-day ! What reckless men are 
these, thought I, that venture to run the 
gauntlet of the Pharisees’ spite and un- 
relenting vengeance? And when I heard 
that thou hadst refused thy name, till I 
gave thee one, I was persuaded to 
see thee. Perhaps against my better 
sense.” 

“ That time shall show, Mary of Mag- 
dala,” said the Man who waited His 
Name. “ Again I say, it is thou shall 
give me a name, that I may be known 
thereby. ” 

“ Think you I know you not?” she 
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cried. “ I know ye both. I know your 
names, your business, your age, the dear 
ones lost to you, the rewards ye seek in 
life. Aye, all these things know I.” 

“ Nay, Mary of Magdala, thou dost not 
know all this. My name thou dost know 
not, nor what my business is, nor mine 
age, nor yet the dear ones lost to me; 
nay, neither knowest thou the reward I 
seek. Nor can thy familiar spirits tell 
thee.” 

“ It is a bold challenge, Nazarite,” said 
the woman sharply. 

“It is not hard to call me Nazarite, 
Mary of Magdala, because my dress dotn 
show it, my hair and beard. But Nazarite 
is not my name.” 

“ I will tell thee something about thy 
friend first,” said the veiled woman, 
haughtily. “ His name is John. His 
business is that of a fisherman, which he 
carrieth on with his brother. He is 
twenty-four years of age. He has lost 
both father and mother. The rew^ards he 
seeketh and if he shall obtain them I will 
tell him if he pay my price. Dost thou 
still say my familiar spirits can tell me 
nothing?” 

. “ Concerning me, Mary of Magdala, 
thy spirits shall tell thee nothing at all. ” 

She laughed again. 

‘ ‘ Aye, I see thy trick ! My price is too 
high for ye ! Thou wouldst glean from 
me secrets for nothing which others pay 
well for. My lips are closed, Nazarite, 
unless first thou payest me the reward of 
my work. Thou art a crafty Jew !” 

“ I will pay thee thy reward when thou 
hast told me my name. My business thou 
shalt never tell, nor yet my age, my lost 
ones, nor my reward. Nor thou nor all 
the devils in hell.” 

The veiled pythoness shook her head. 

“Thou shalt not draw me, Nazarite. 
I have told thee enough to show what I 
can tell, if I choose. I will not tell thee 
aught except thou pay me.” 

“ And I swear to thee, Mary of Mag- 
dala, that thou shall call me by my name 
ere I leave thee.” 

“ Then thou shalt be the first man that 
has made Mary of Magdala bow to his 
will, Nazarite.” 

“ I do well believe thee, Lady of Mag- 
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dala, that no man hath ever made thee 
yield. Nor ever shall. Yet thou shalt 
name me ere I go.” 

“ Thou sayest this is a friend of thine?” 
she said, as if desirous of changing the 
conversation. 

“ Thou didst say .so, Lady. And truly. 

I love him dearly and he me.” 

She scoffed. 

“ Love ! There is a brute passion men 
have for women, and women, perchance, 
have for men. A passion shared with the 
beast of the field. But love apart from 
that I know naught of.” 

“ Dear Lady, there are a good many 
things of which thou dost know naught — 
yet they are. Ah, Lady, that once had a 
great love, and lost it, bitter is thy heart, 
and bitter thy tongue. For love such as 
thou hadst leaveth bitterness as its dregs 
Yet is there love so great that loss can 
never be, though the beloved be for ever 
separate. There is a love so great that 
loss can never be, because loss means 
duality, and in this love there is unity 
unbroken. ” 

She quivered as the strings of a harp 
vibrate to the slightest touch. 

Yea, once I had a great love. My 
life is public property. I trow the Phari- 
sees, whom I hate, have mocked me for 
my blighted hopes. But I was still a fool. 
Love ! What ought I to do with it, save 

to tear it from my heart ” She 

paused. 

“ Why have ye come hither?” she de- 
manded suddenly. 

“ To know what may be known, to tell 
what may be told. Lady of Magdala. ” 

“ And I will tell thee all thou wantest 
to know when thou hast paid — not 
unless,” she said. “ So, he loves thee, 
thou sayest ! Yet I could separate ye 
twain quickly !” 

The younger man found tongue. 

“Evil witch,” he cried, “thou shalt 
never separate me from my Master!” 

The woman stirred. 

“ So ! Thou art a teacher. I might 
expect so ! And this is one of thy lealest 
disciples? So!” She laughed hoarsely. 

“ Beware, Nazarite ! They who swear 
they love thee best shall leave thee in thine 
hour of trial.” 
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The younger man cried again : 

“Thou liest 1 My Master I will never 
leave. By Jahveh I do swear, by the 
Book of the Holy Law, by the Sacred Ark 
of the Temple !” 

And still she laughed. 

“ Beware, Nazarite 1 Beware of any 
man or woman who sweareth by the 
Deity, or by a sacred thing. I have ever 
found that such do always lie.” 

“Thou art possessed of devils !” cried 
the young man angrily. “ I want none 
of thy witchcrafts, thy dealings with 
Satan. ” 

“ Why comest thou hither, then?” she 
said sweetly. 

“To defend my Master, if needs be,” 
he answ'ered proudly. 

“ Ho, ho 1” she scoffed. “ Thou strip- 
ling, that wouldst run if a cow’ bel- 
lowed, or a snake reared up in thy path ! 
Poor defence thou, wLen he shall need 
thee ! ” 

“ I care not for thine enchantments,” 
said the young man, his face drawn with 
anger. 

“ What if I offer thee my skill for 
nothing?” she quoth, sneering. “ May- 
hap, the price frightens so thrifty a Jew 1 ” 

“ I want nothing from thee, thou 
sinner !” he replied. “It was my 
Master’s wish to come hither and I came 
with him.” 

She made no response, but sat very still. 

A long wail gathered within the room ; 
it seemed to rise from below : great flakes 
of fire came and went upon the curtains ; 
faces of terrible import leered at them 
from the blackened ceiling : hands wet 
wuth the sweat of death touched their 
cheeks, their throats, gripping them there. 
A chorus came, a chorus of demons 
mocking lost souls, a chorus of the dead 
in their graves arising and shaking their 
naked bones with fear of Judgment. The 
winds from the four quarters of Hell 
howled along the w'alls, and the floor 
rocked. 

Still on her throne sat Mary of Magdala, 
white as death and as silent. 

“ Master ! Master 1” groaned the young 
man, his very lips pallid. 

“ Have no fear, John ! This will pass, 
as all that is devilish must pass and only 
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the pure remain. Wait and pray within 
the chamber of thine heart.” 

The door had opened ; the figures of 
the two slaves could be seen, guarding. 

Before the young man rose a fearsome 
Shape ; it was neither wholly skeleton 
nor wholly fiesh-clothed man. Patches 
of skin, yellow and wrinkled, were here; 
in other places the bones protruded. 
Flesh had it upon its forehead, but its 
teeth showed grinning through the skin- 
less jaws; its hands dripped with blood. 
It made as though to clutch the young 
man by the neck ; with a low cry, he 
broke from it and ran through the open 
door. As he came through, the slaves 
sought to stop him ; they grasped him by 
the robe he wore, and he left the greater 
portion of it in their hands, and fled, half 
naked. 

And the howling died away, the Shape 
vanished, the floor was still, and on her 
throne Mary of Magdala laughed softly. 

“ So !” she said. “ That is the friend 
that loveth thee so w^ell.” 

” He will come back w'hen his fear is 
over, ^ Mai-y of Magdala,” said the 
Nazarite. 

“Not here,” she said. “The young 
fool! See!” 

The door had closed again, and the 
black curtains draped themselves before it 
once more; the Nazarite and Mary of 
Magdala were alone. 

“Thou art skilful in Illusion, Lady,” 
said the Nazarite. 

“ It would seem thou dost know some- 
thing of magic,” she answered. “ I saw 
no fear in thy face. Art thou a magi- 
cian?” 

“ I have a magic of which thou knowest 
naught, Lady.” 

“ I challenge thee to show such, Naza- 
rite. Nazarites do much penance and 
prayer, but magic they know little of. ’ ’ 

“ Maybe my magic shall not appeal to 
thee, daughter of Judah.” 

“ Mayhap thou hast none ! Nay, I have 
little right to challenge thee, since I re- 
fuse thee mine. What If we do strike a 
bargain ? Show me thy magic, and if I 
think it great, then f will show thee 
mine, and we shall be equally rewarded.” 

“ To ask me to show thee my magic 
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first, Mary of Magdala, is to ask me to 
pay thy price first. But my magic is poor. 
Lady, simple, such as doth appeal to 
simple hearts of fisherfolk and peasant 
women. Mayhap thou shalt not care to 
w’atch my magic through.” 

“ Show me what thou wilt. I am not 
slow to speak. If thy magic wearies me, 
I will soon tell thee. If thy magic be 
good, w^e might enter into partnership, 
thou and I.” 

“ It were a good thing, Mary of Mag- 
dala, if we did so. And since it may lead 
to such partnership, I will show thee such 
magic as I have. Marv of Magdala, 
BEHOLD 1” 

He pointed to the wall directly opposite 
where she sat; she stared fixedly. The 
black curtains went, the wall went, and 
beyond the wall, w^hatever of the house 
stood between her vision and the village 
that he would have her see. A village 
where w'omen gossiped at the well ; where 
children played on the river bank gemmed 
wdth daisies, or in the river itself, fighting 
each other as they swam, singing and 
laughing. A villag'e where vineyards 
heavy with clusters of purple grapes were 
rifled by busy hands ; where girls swung 
pails of golden cream to and fro, churning 
it, chanting as they swung, “Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord, for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever !” Where brown-skinned 
men drove home their herds of cattle and 
of sheep, or ground their wheat into 
flour. Or found, mayhap, an hour to 
meet a maid and, with eyes aflame, whisper 
the world-old story, ever new, “ Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away. 
The flowers are on the earth, the song of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” Such a 
village the Nazarite showed to Mary of 
hlagdala, so that she trembled, and her 
lashes grew wet with tears. 

“ This is not Magdala that thou seest, 
Ladv,” he said softly. 

She gave no answer ; she could not trust 
her voice. 

“ Behold further !” he said, and still, 
as though under a spell, she sat and 
looked. 

Part of the landscape went, because 
there was a cottage now risen to sight. 
The woman’s hands clutched tightly the 
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aims of the throne and a sigh escaped 
her lips. There was a cottage, lost nearly 
in vines and in flowers. A man, slightly 
built and tall, was pulling down bunches 
ot fruit and flinging them in a basket at 
his feet. He was stripped to the waist, 
and the play of the muscles of arms and 
body could be seen as he worked. His 
face was hidden, but the woman who 
watched gave a bitter cry. Involuntarilv 
her hands went out a little. 

“ It is not long since he was but a boy,” 
said the Nazarite gently. “He is little 
more now. He will never be more than a 
boy to the sister who loves him.” 

Mary of Magdala gripped her hand^ 
together but said naught. 

“ He is the idol of his sister’s idolatry,” 
said the Nazarite. ” See, she comes!” 

The woman on the throne shook as 
with an ague. 

” Her back is bowed ; her face is aged. 
Not through age alone, but w'orry and 
bitter grief. See how he embraces her ! 
Look — they bow^ in prayer ! For another 
w’ho is not there !” 

The man in the magical picture had 
turned his face tow^ards the veiled 
woman, who sat, drawing in her breath 
tremulously. His sun-browned face had 
the alluring charm of perfect young man- 
hood upon it; his eyes flashed wdth the 
fire of superb health and strength, yet 
were soft with tenderness. He raised 
those eyes to the nacreous sky above him, 
and his full red lips moved. 

A whisper came from the woman w^ho 
watched, a w'hisper and a sob. 

” Lazarus 1” Then . . . “ Take 

away thy magic, thou wonderful Naza- 
rite 1 I would see no more !” 

And the black curtains gathered rouml 
her again, and opposite to where she was, 
they gathered also. 

And the Nazarite wmited patiently till 
her tears should be spent for the moment 
and pride should comeback again, for He 
knew that behind her curtains she WTpt 
softlv, in case He should hear. 

“Mary of Magdala!” he said softly, 
wdien he knew her outburst was over. 

There was no answer. 

“ Lady, thou hast hung blackness 
about thee, about thy very soul. But the 


eyes of God can see, and to the Father 
of Heaven there is neither light nor 
darkness. ” 

The curtains parted again; Mary of 
Magdala was her old self again. 

“Thou hast a trick of magic,” she 
said. ” 'Tis simple. Cast a spell 
over the eyes, and things familiar come 
back to them. I have seen such in 
%ypt.’’ 

“ All magic Is simple. Lady of Mag- 
dala. And I would cast not a spell over 
the eyes only, so that familiar things 
come back as In a dream, but over thine 
heart that things both familiar and be- 
loved might come home to thee, or thou 
mightest go home to them.” 

There w^as no reply. 

“ Mayhap thou wilt go home, daughter 
of David?” 

She shook her head, 

“ Nay. Martha and Lazarus may pray 
for me while I am aw'ay, but perchance 
they W'Ould not welcome me did I sud- 
denly return.” 

“ And wherefore not, Mary of Mag- 
dala?” 

“ My brother is rigid In the Law. He 
would require penance at my hands. I 
have none to offer. My sister, too, would 
upbraid me. ” 

“ Thy brother. Lady, is my disciple. 
To my disciples Love is the Law’s Fulfil- 
ment. He loves thee. To him thou art 
the gentle sister wdio soothed his childish 
hurts, played his boyish games, aroused 
his youthful admiration by thy beauty.” 

“ Ave ! And so that Is how thou 
knewest of my life’s history? Hast thou 
manv disciples, Nazarite?” 

“ But a handful. Lady. Women for 
the most part, and very young men.” 

“ And what teacbest thou, Nazarite? 
Art of the School of the Essenes, or the 
Pharisees? A Sadducee T know^ thou art 
not.” 

“ I teach the Coming of the Kingdom 
of God, Lady of Magdala. I teach that 
it is better to have loved a single human 
soul, howxver poorly, than to have won 
all knowdedge and all wisdom. I teach 
there should be no poverty, save the 
poverty w'hich holds all w^ealth lightly. I 
teach that to hate a man is as evil as to 
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kill him, and to hold a sinful lust within 
the mind as sinful as to let it forth in the 
body. The School to which I belong, 
Mary of Magdala, is neither the School of 
the Essenes nor the Pharisees.” 

“ Dost claim to be Messiah? We have 
so many. Some make good profit of their 
claims. They finish up ill : crucified or 
stoned to death. And their deluded fol- 
lowers find another.” 

The Nazarite threw out his hands. 

“ Do I look like the Messiah which the 
people expect?” he asked. 

She glanced at his dusty and meagre 
clothing, devoid of ornaments. 

“It wall take thee long to persuade the 
chief priests and scribes that thou art 
Messiah while in thy present garb,” she 
said. 

“ It will take no time at all. Lady,” he 
answ^ercd. “ I would the sooner spend 
my time persuading thee to return to thy 
home in Bethany.” 

She shook her head again. 

“ It may not be. Perchance Lazarus 
in his love might not upbraid me. Nor 
Martha, though she hath a scolding 
tongue at times. But the villagers would 
mock me, would point the finger of scorn 
and hate when I came near to them. And 
Lazarus would feel and suffer worse that 
he now suffers, with me so long away.” 

“ Most in that village are my disciples. 
Lady. And I have taught them that they 
must not condemn, lest in another life 
they be condemned. I spake to them 
these wmrds : ‘ With what measure ye 
measure to others, that shall be meted 
out to you, now or in some life to 
come.’ ” 

She moved with sudden interest. 

“ What ! Thou dost hold then to 
some Rising from the Dead ? I know that 
many of the Pharisees do teach so. No 
other way, say they, shall Messiah claim 
all the nations of the earth, unless men do 
live on earth many times as Gentiles and 
at last, when they have earned the right, 
they are born as Jews. Thus they recon- 
cile the exclusiveness of our nation with 
the teaching that saith : ‘ He is good unto 
all the children of men — and all the 
nations of the earth shall fear him.’ And 
thou dost think there be a Rising of the 
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Soul again in another body, and yet 
another?” 

“ I think not, Lady of Magdala. I 
know that there be such a Rising. Many 
have mocked at it, not understanding it. 
Sadducees have come to me and said : 

‘ Thou that dost believe in the Rising of 
the Soul again on earth when once on 
earth it had set, tell us plainly. A woman 
was wed to seven brothers in turn, 
according to the Law of Moses. They all 
died and she was left still at the end a 
widow. Then she died also. Unfold to 
us, when she and these seven men she 
knew as husbands, when they shall be 
born again, whose wife shall she be?’ 
And I answered them : ' In Heaven, 
where the Souls of men have their abiding 
home, where the Soul ever is, whether it 
be incarnate on earth, or out of the body, 
in that world of spiritual reality, they 
know no marriage, nor in that world are 
they given in marriage. For the Soul is 
sexless, passionless, pure. And in the 
Rising, they may be known as of old or 
they may be strangers. For the Soul is 
as the Holy Ones of God — knowing no 
husband, nor wife, nor mother, nor child, 
nor brother. The. Soul knows only those 
who do the will of the Father in Heaven; 
and to the Soul they who seek that Will 
and that Kingdom are fathers, mothers, 
brothers, lovers, all in one. For in 
the world of the Soul there is unity ; 
and where there is unity, marriage cannot 
be.” 

“ How well thou speakest, Nazarite ! 
Methinks the world Is hungry for such a 
message. Once I took great interest in 
these things. I heard Sadducee, and 
Pharisee, and at the end, I knew not what 
to believe.” 

“ And now, Mary of Magdala, what 
dost thou believe ?” 

She tapped her foot upon the floor. 

“ Little ! I see visions, but I cannot 
make them come or go when I would. 
Men say I am possessed of devils, and at 
times I do think I am. Then I laugh at 
mine own folly. Strange shapes come to 
me, whispering evil things I dare not 
dream of. .4ye ! Tortured murderers 
and brigands whom the Romans have 
crucified enter this room and I cannot shut 
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them out. My hands grow often clamm} 
with their death sweat as they seek to 
enter my body and use my brain. My 
soul grows sick with them, and I cannot 
shake them off. Men come to me who 
stink with crime and foul lust, and I must 
abide them, though my heart sickens 
within me. Tell me, thou who hast more 
knowledge than at first I thought, is there 
a way whereby I may be freed from these 
unholy shapes and dreams that haunt me 
against my will?” 

“ There is a way, Lady.” 

“ And that way is?” 

“ To go back to thy people ; thy brother 
and sister and thy kindred. To cry : 

‘ Have mercy upon me. Oh God, after 
Thy great mercy. Create a clean heart 
within me, and take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from me.’ For He hath said : ‘ Though 
thy sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
wool ; as far as the east is from the west, 
so far have I removed thy transgressions 
from thee.’ He hath said : He, the High 
and Holy ONE, who inhabiteth eternity : 

‘ I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a humble and contrite 
spirit.’ For unless, Mary of Magdala, 
thou dost so repent, thou shall surely 
perish.” 

” I cannot go back,” she whispered. 

” Wherefore not? Thy brother loves 
thee. ” 

“Aye!” she said in a choked voice. 
“ It sounds beautiful. But the reality 
shall not be so lovely. My brother is a 
Jew, my sister is a Jewess. I am a free 
woman. What ! Shall I go back to 
mourn in ashes and sackcloth ; to be 
chidden like a naughty child? I, who 
have had princes at my feet, haughty 
Romans, learned philosophers. To go 
back, and later, perchance for all his love, 
my brother will arrange a marriage for 
me with some friend of his whom he is 
eager to please. ‘ See, there Is my sister,’ 
quoth he. ‘ She hath raven black hair 
which reacheth to her knees. She hath 
sloe black eyes, and lips of scarlet. She 
is still young. What dowTV, sayest thou?’ 
And my elected husband shall say : ^ Of 
course, she hath been a sinner in Israel. 
The dowry should be lessened accord- 
ingly.’ And so they will haggle over me, 


and then I go, when the terms are ar- 
ranged, a meek Jewish bride to my lordly 
husband. Na} 1” She rose and stamped 
her foot in anger. ” Nay, I will not so 
humiliate myself ! The obscurity of a 
Jewish matron is not for me; I have 
tasted the sweet of liberty.” 

“ And its bitterness, Lady of Magdala. 
Bethink thee, many a Jewish maid has 
found all happiness in her husband, In her 
children, and in her friends. More, may- 
hap, than the proudest Roman matron has 
found in her husband, w'ho belonged to 
other women than she. There is a woman, 
Mary of Magdala, who lives in obscurity 
unbroken. Poor is she, and her know- 
ledge small. Her heart is tender, her 
heart is pure, and very dear is she to the 
angels of God. The day cometh w^hen a 
quarter of the world shall name her Em- 
press. She shall act a.s befits a Jewish 
matron ; the loud splendour of the women 
of the Gentiles shall not be for her. Yet 
her kingdom and her fame shall be greater 
than any woman hath known before.” 

“ What riddle is this, Nazarite? Truly, 
thou has a subtle tongue ! What meaning 
must I glean from thy words, thou veiler 
of words?” 

“ This is no riddle and no veiled tale, 
Lady. Her name is the same as thine, 
albeit she is of Bethlehem, and thou — of 
Magdala for the nonce. ” 

“ I know her not. How she shall be 
mighty yet obscure, how unknown yet 
worshipped, how poor and humble yet 
Empress. Truly, it is a riddle 1 ” 

“ Ere long thou .shalt know her, Mary 
of Magdala. .Aye, and thou shalt love 
her as she were thine own mother.” 

“ Ah, well ! ” she sighed. “ Thou hast 
a mighty speech, and a winning one. 
Doubtless thou shalt win many disciples. 
But I — I must go my own way. Only 
at times I grow moody. I have great 
wealth. In other rooms, which thou hast 
not seen, I hav^e gems the like of which 
were never seen before. I have silks from 
Lydia that queens would sell their souls 
for. Images and wondrously wrought 
boxes worth a king’s ransom. Perfumes, 
boxes of spikenard so precious that . a 
speck of it will fill a room with odour. I 
have honour except with mine own 
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people. Herod I know, and his queen 
who wrought the death of that strange 
prophet of the Jordan. Each Governor 
who comes to Judea comes here, now to 
win a glimpse of the future, now to be 
royally entertained. But a moment ’ere 
thou didst come in the present Governor 
was here. His wife had had a distressing 
dieam, and I alone could tell the answer. 
So she thougdit. I have freedom, and that 
is dear to me.” 

“ What of the spirits that haunt thee, 
and will not go when thou dost desire it?” 

“ An emperor even of Rome cannot 
always rid himself of those whose com- 
pany he desires not,” she answered. 

“ Then, though he wear the Royal 
purple on his shoulders, Lady, he is no 
king in his own soul,” replied the Naza- 
rite, 

“ Another subtle saying, thou wise 
one I Tell me., how shall a man be 
always rid of those he loves not, yet keep 
peace?” 

“ By loving all, fair Lady of Magdala. 
By desiring the absence of none, nor their 
presence. By shining, as the sun shines, 
on just and unjust alike.” 

” Tis a good saying,” she answered. 
” But if we cannot love all?” 

“Then we have no perfect freedom,” 
he responded. 

She thought, nodding her head. 

“ There is great wisdom in thy words,” 
she said presently. 

“ And thou wilt go back to thy brother 
and thy sister?” he asked. 

“ Nay,” she answered in a low voice 
‘ But ere we part, I must pay my debt. 
I promised If thou didst pay my price 1 
would tell thee something about thyself. 
Thou hast paid in kind ; thy magic and 
thy wisdom. I will repay thee.” 

“Stay, Lady,” he said. “What I 
have showm thee shall cost thee nothing. 
My magic is not for sale, my w'isdom I 
give to peasant and to prince and ask 
no reckoning. What canst thou tell me 
about myself I do not already know?” 

“ I would acquit myself of thy chal- 
lenge. Thy name I know.” 

“ And my business, mine age, the 
dear ones lost to me, and the Reward I 
seek? ” 
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“ Perchance if I name all these thou 
shalt deny. Thou canst not deny thy 
name.” 

“Mary of Magdala,” he said, “first 
thou shalt see more magic, and then, 
mayhap, thou shalt name my business, 
mine age, the dear ones lost to me, and 
the Reward I seek I Then thou shalt 
name me with my name. BEHOLD 
AGAIN 1” 

“ I cannot resist thee,” she murmured 
half unconsciously, as she looked. 

Once more the curtains went, and the 
walls they draped, and the room beyond 
them : she saw a city of many people, a 
city of blood and lust and cruelty. She 
saw foul fiends enthroned on altars and 
on Royal chairs, vivifying ancient statues 
of Gods and heroes. She saw them enter 
human bodies, so that the men therein 
became bestial beyond all thought. 
Fiendish cruellies she saw committed; 
now it seemed they Hung men to wild 
beasts to be torn, shrieking, apart ; now 
that they tied men to stakes and burned 
them, so that the hiss of their roasting 
flesh came to her ; now that they beat 
them and drove them like beasts of 
burden because they differed in the colour 
of their bodies from their oppressors. 
Now it seemed they lost their hold on 
men and practised cruelties on animals, 
called dumb, but who in their agonies 
spake a language too terrible to hear. 
She saw w'omen unspeakably outraged in 
war and peace; soldiers, foul and recking 
with lust, tore virgins from their helpless 
fathers and brothers ; and in peace, virgins 
were torn also away from home and purity 
by fiends enshrined in human bodies. 
She saw men, wan and bony, starve in 
prisons, in cages, in places under the 
earth, in huge buildings of brick which 
ran up in the space of a moment. She 
heard them curse their oppressors, who 
only mocked them and urged them on. 
And she saw that oppressed and oppres- 
sors ever mingled, sometimes the slave 
became the slave-owner, and sometimes 
the man w'ho trod others underfoot was 
tiodden down in turn. And she shook 
with the horror. 

“What is this?” she groaned. “Is 
it Egypt ere they set the Hebrews free? 
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Is it Sodom and Gomorrah? Is it Bab\- 
lon? Is it Rome?” 

And he answered : 

“It is all these and more. It is the 
City of the Beast for all time. It is the 
City of Hell, where men live life after life, 
agfe after ag-e, where the worm of mad 
desire that tortures them is not crushed, 
and the fire of sin burns ever. BEHOLD 
AGAIN ! 

She saw a little room, like many a room 
in many a Jewish house. And in it she 
saw a few men gathered. One man ap- 
peared to be the teacher of all the others ; 
they seemed to listen greedily to his 
words. He became luminous, and his face 
as the face of God. She sighed deeply, 
for it was the face of the Nazarite. And 
she saw that from this humble room went 
out a stream of light, of water, and of 
music mingled into one. And the Light 
went into the City of Hell, and sought 
out the dark places where lust and cruelty 
were rampant. And the Light came back 
laden with its message, and its terrible 
message of the horror each man made for 
another man struck at the heart of the 
Master, so that it bled itself white. And 
the Water that was Light and Music went 
out, and it crept into places foul and dry. 
And it came back, soiled by the filth it had 
encountered, and as it flow'ed once more 
before the Master he sickened almost 
unto death. And the music that was 
Light and Water went out, and sounded 
into places where the sobs of outraged 
maidens and the sighs of the oppressed 
allowed it to be heard. And it came back, 
discordant with all those bitter wailings, 
those curses and those groans, so that the 
Master shuddered and wept. And yet she 
saw that where the Light had been there 
was less darkness than before, and where 
the water that was Light a.nd Music had 
been there was less maddening thirst, 
and where the Music that is Light and 
Water had sounded there was an echo 
still to be heard. And she heard the 
Master cry in all his pain and his travail 
for the souls of the City of Hell : “ My 
business is to do the Will of Him that sent 
Me.” And she knew that the Light and 
the Water and the Music which mingled 
into One would flow ever from that Room 
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of the Master, for al! the anguish, and the 
befoulment, and the broken chords. 

She saw that the cit\ changed its build- 
ings, its appearances, its atmosphere, 
but its people were the same ; its 
devilries, its sins, and its plagues. Only 
she saw that llie feu* at first g'athered in 
that room had grown; they penetrated 
the city ; they cried woe on its sins, but 
e\er mercy on its plagues. And it 
seemed to her that the day might come, 
and surely would, when that City should 
find the holy rebellion ripening within its 
very heart spring into abundant life, scat- 
tering the gates of Hell before it, and 
setting up therein a Kingdom of Good. 
And she heard the Master cry : “ Mine 
age— w’ho can tell? Before Abraham 
was, I am.” And she knew that this 
w’as the Holy Spirit of Good which cannot 
withdraw Itself from the hearts of men, 
nay, not even from the City of Hell. And 
she knew that this Holy and Divine Spirit 
of God had descended upon the Nazarite 
w’ho showed her these things. And she 
heard the Master cry ; “ I am the Light 
w'hich lightens every man that cometh 
into this world. The Water I shall give 
him shall be a Water of Life Eternal 
springing up within him. And I, lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me, and he 
that cometh unto Me I will in nowise 
cast out.” And then she knew that not 
one of the children of men shall be finally 
lost to Him who loves them all and is the 
Light of all. 

And then she beheld a scene very 
familiar; a rugged road she knewg not far 
distant from Jerusalem; a hill and a valley 
which had an evil name. The hill they 
called Calvary and the valley they named 
Gehenna. On the hill the Romans cruci- 
fied their malefactors and in the valley 
the Jew’s stoned their blasphemers. They 
burned the dead, too, in that valley and it 
had an evil smell. And she saw' a crowM, 
agitated, shouting, falling, quarrelling. 
She heard curses and mockeries and 
laments. She saw a nearly naked man 
stumble on his way, either to the valley 
or to the hill, she knew’ not. She saw not 
his face; it was bowed and turned from 
her, but she shook with pity for this for- 
lorn object. Buffeted, stricken, be- 
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smeared with dust and blood, it staggered 
on, and all the woman rose in her, till her 
heart bled. “ Poor wretch! ” she cried, 
“ what hath he done? ” A woman rushed 
forward and, careless of the howling mob, 
wiped the bowed, averted face with a 
silken cloth. Then fell back with a cry as 
she took the handkerchief away. And still 
he stumbled on, what time the sun beat 
down on his unprotected head and body 
relentlessly. Great beads of sweat rolled 
from him as he moved slowly on. “ Oh, 
’tis monstrous,” cried Mary of Magdala, 
“ to torture him so, whatever he has 
done ! ” 

Another woman came and fell beside 
him, shaking with tearless sobs. “ It 
is the man’s mother !” said the Naza- 
rite softly. Then the bowed, averted face 
was turned to Aviary of Magdala, and she 
saw . . . 

“ That is my Reward, Lady of Mag- 
dala !” 

And before she knew it, she was at his 
feet, sobbing and crying : 

“ Rabboni 1 My Master and My 
Lord !” 

And his hands rested on her misty hair. 

Now that thou hast named me, 
MARY OF BETHANY, surely thou wilt 
go home to thy people? ” 

She raised herself from the ground. 

“ I dare not ! Let me hide somewhere. 
I will fly away to the desert, leaving all 
this.” 

“ Nay,” he said, “ 1 shall not find 
thee in the desert. I know thy home 
W'ell.” 

She clenched her hands. 
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” Thou dost ask much, Jeschu of Naza- 
reth.” She bowed her head, and in 
bowing it, saw his dusty feet. 

” Let me fetch thee water to bathe thy 
feet. I will summon a slave to attend 
thee. ” 

He shook his head. 

” I need the attentions of no slave, 
Mary of Bethany. Not yet shall my feet 
be washed. I have much travelling to do 
ere I rest. To-night I shall sup with one 
Simon, a rich Pharisee. Perchance then 
shall my feet be washed.” 

” As thou wilt,” she said, like one in a 
dicam. 

” I go now, Mary,” said he. ” Pre- 
sently I shall sec thee again. And again — 
at thy brother’s house I” 

She shook her head. 

” My friend has recovered from his 
fright,” said the Nazarite. ” He waits 
outside for me. I have much to do ere 
even. Then must I sup with Simon, 
who would ask questions of me. To- 
morrow I shall journey to Bethany to see 
my disciple Lazarus.” 

She quivered and her eyes grew soft. 
She met his eyes, so full of majesty and 
utter tenderness, and then turned half 
away. 

“ Let thy servants allow me to leave,” 
he said gently. 

She struck a bell, still not daring to 
look at him. 

As he passed out through the door 
where the slaves stood, guarding with 
drawm swords, he spoke to her : 

” Surely thou wilt come with me to 
Bethanv?” 








TRADES THAT TRANSGRESS 

Vlll.— The Meat Trade 

By G. COLMORE 


S irloins of beef, leg's of mutton, 
saddles of lamb, chops, steaks, veal 
and lamb cutlets, bacon, ham, 
pork; all these are associated in 
Western minds with respectability, refine- 
ment, sanity, and godliness; for in car- 
nivorous countries the absence of meat at 
meals denotes either poverty or eccen- 
tricity. In some of the degenerate 
Eastern rites, as in the religion of the 
ancient Jews, the blood of slaughtered 
animals is supposed to be pleasing to 
Divinity, and animals are still sacrificed to 
God in the East as they are sacrificed to 
man in the West. But the blood poured 
out for religion is but as a drop compared 
with the ocean of blood poured out for 
food : the meat trade, indeed, in its im- 
mensity, stands, as regards the volume of 
suffering it inflicts, at the head of all the 
trades that transgress. 

It is, perhaps, the immensity of the 
trade that inhibits doubt as to its justifica- 
tion ; it is because of the enormous con- 
sumption of meat by the nations in which 
meat-eating obtains that the practice of 
using animals for food is considered to be 
well within the code of national morality. 
Logically such reasoning amounts to no 
more than this — that hundreds of wrongs 
succeed in making the right which two 
wrongs are considered incapable of estab- 
lishing; but logic, which is the brain of 
love, is shadowed when love’s law is trans- 
gressed, arid it is not logic, but the con- 
duct of the multitude which commands 
most men’s consciences. 

If the largeness of the scale of any trade 
were proof of its equity, then, indeed, the 
meat trade is equitable, since its activities 
cease neither night nor day, and the 
animals slaughtered amo'int to millions in 
a month. From American prairies and 
Australian plains, from mountain pas- 
tures, from stream-fed valleys, from the 
fields and meadows of very many lands, 


they move in a march that never ceases, 
to the public slaughter-house or the secret 
yards of the butcher. Into Great Britain 
alone, in the year 1907 there were 
imported 1,930,416 animals to be 
slaughtered for food, in addition to the 
large numbers of home-grown cattle, 
sheep, and pigs; and the population of 
Great Britain is but a tithe of the meat- 
eating population of the world. France, 
Belgium, Russia, Germany, Europe as a 
whole, consists of meat-eating nations 
whose consumption is limited by little save 
power to purchase ; and, adding to these 
the people of New Zealand, Australia, and 
America, some faint conception may be 
formed of the amount of killing necessi- 
tated in order to supply the demand for 
flesh food. 

But it is not death alone which is meted 
out to the animals slain for food. There is 
an aspect of this question other than the 
numerical; there is the aspect of pain. 
The pain involved in the providing of 
meat for the table is acute in kind and 
immense in magnitude. 

The shadows of the valley into which 
animals of various kinds are harried 
and driven are terrible with the spec- 
tacle of their fellows’ slaughter, reek- 
ing with the smell of their fellows’ blood ; 
and the death which releases them from 
the shrinking, terrified bodies comes not 
always in one swift blow, but sometimes 
in a piecemeal agony. 

There is much talk to-day, and action, 
too, in England, at any rate, with regard 
to what is called humane slaughtering ; 
and in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
slaughtering is less scientifically, and con- 
sequently more cruelly, carried out than in 
many other countries, a diminution of suf- 
fering, an improvement in the methods of 
dealing the death blow, could undoubtedly 
be effected, such reform being doubly 
important in the case of private slaughter- 
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yards, where incompetence ministers to 
brutality. But even if the death-blow were 
infallibly sure, if the possibility of blow 
after blow being administered before death 
answered the call were eliminated, only 
a fraction, and a small fraction of the 
suffering inherent in the trade would be 
dispensed with. And even this fraction is 
hardly attainable ; if laid down in theory, 
it is more than doubtful whether it would 
appear in practice. For reform in the 
meat trade is more easily enjoined than 
enforced. There are by-laws in existence 
designed to minimise in various ways the 
sufferings of the slaughter-houses ; such, 
for instance, as are set forth in an article 
by a slaughter-house inspector in the 
Sanitary ^Record and Municipal Engineer- 
ing for February 27, 1914 : 

(1) A person shall not, in a slaughter-house, 
proceed to slaughter any bull, ox, sow, heifer, 
calf, or pig until the same shall have been effec- 
tually stunned. 

Provided that this requirement shall not be 
deemed to apply to any member of the Jewish 
faith, duly licensed by the Chief Rabbi as a 
slaughterer, when engaged in the slaughtering 
of cattle intended for the food of Jews according 
to the Jewish method of slaughtering, if no un- 
necessary suffering is inflicted. 

(2) Every occupier of a slaughter-house and 
every servant of such occupier and every other 
person employed upon the premises in the 
slaughtering of cattle shall, before proceeding 
to slaughter any’’ bull, ox, sow, heifer, or steer, 
cause the head of such animal to be securely 
fastened so as to enable such animal to be felled 
with as little pain or suffering as practicable, 
and shall in the process of slaughtering any 
animal use such instruments and appliances and 
adopt such instruments and methods of slaugh- 
tering, and otherwise take such precautions a*? 
may be requisite to secure the infliction of as 
little pain or suffering as practicable, 

(3) A person shall not, in a slaughter-house, 
slaughter, or cause or suffer to be slaughtered, 
any animal in the view of another animal. 

(4) An occupier of a slaughter-house shall not 
cause or allow any blood or other refuse to flow 
from such slaughter-house so as to be within the 
sight or smell of any animal in the slaughter- 
house, and he shall not cause or allow any such 
blood or other refuse to be deposited in the 
waiting-pens or lairs. 

But these rules, which sound so well, do 
not amount to much in practice. As the 
writer of the article goes on to say : “ Any 
inspector knows quite well that it is im- 
practicable to prevent the animals seeing 
and smelling blood in a much-used 
slaughter-house”; and as for the O'ther 
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co'ndilions menlioneci in these by-laws, 
there are many municipalities which ha\e 
not adopted them, so that it is possible for 
scenes such as the tollouing, described by 
eye-witnesses, still to take place : 

Thus, for example, convictions ha\e been 
obtained for such offences in slaughter-huuses as 
revengeful cruelty, when a butcher deliberately 
hacked the legs from under a bullock, striking 
just abo\e the hoof to avoid injuring the meat, 
in revenge for the trouble the bullock had given 
him before he could force him down the narrow 
way into the cellar-like den where the slaughter 
went on. Again, and more frequently, cases of 
interested cruelty have been pro\ed and 
punished, as when a butcher has skinned alive 
and dismembered ah\e a number of sheep in a 
private slaughter-house, in order to get through 
his work quickly and earn his money, he being 
paid so much a head for killing, skinning, ami 
hanging up the carcases. 

The slaughter of their companions went on 
belore their (the oxen’s) eyes, which were fixed 
with a horrified fascination on the scene. Their 
tails tucked in between their legs, their quarters 
drawn in as if half frozen by an icy breath, they 
were evidently on the rack of agonised anticipa- 
tion. 

— From Sian ghter-Ji oil se Reform, by Rev. 
J. Verschoyle, late of Committee of London 
Model Abattoir Society. 

In a slaughtering yard I witnessed a most 
painful scene, and, notwithstanding my long 
familiarity with slaughter-houses, 1 could not 
endure to the end the sight of the fearful suffer- 
ings which the poor animal, during twelve long 
minutes, endured. At the second blow the ox 
sank on his hind legs, but at the fourth he rose 
again with such a dreadful bellowing that all 
present turned to fly. The butchers tried long 
to hit it a deadly blow, but the maddened animal 
dashed its head so violently that it was im- 
possible for them to effect this until twelve 
minutes by my watch had elapsed and six other 
blows had followed the first. 

— From Dr. Dembo’s description of what he 
, saw at Deptford. Dr. Denibo was com- 
missioned by the Russian authorities to 
investigate and report on the different 
methods of slaughtering employed in 
Europe. 

I have seen a fine, young, sensitive cow 
dragged up by the windlass to the ring, and 
then, as the slaughterman brought down the 
pqinted pole-axe with all his force, he missed the 
spot, and the weapon struck into the eye and 
burst it and tore its way into places where the 
presence of many sensory nerves would cause 
the most atrocious agony. With bellowings of 
anguish, the poor creature dashed her head 
mildly again and again against the wall, and it 
was some time (which seemed like centuries) 
before a blow was brought home and she 
stiffened out and fell. 

— Dr. J. Oldfield, in a letter to the 
Standard, September i, iSg:;. 
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Our slaughter of the calf is simply an 
abomination. I have seen the most hardened 
sicken and turn from the sight. 

— H. F. Goodson, seventeen years Hon. 

Secretary, Birmingham S.P.C.A. 

With regard to a demonstration given at 
the Roath Abattoir, Cardiff, I quote a few 
lines from an account given by Mr. Arthur 
Loveridge in the Animals' Guardian of 
January, 1914. The quotation describes 
what precedes the actual death-blow, 
which in itself is speedy and, therefore, 
merciful : 

Having cleared up after the second bullock, a 
third beast was dragged in, one slaughterman 
twisting its tail. His fellows whooped and 
whistled, some slapped the beast, others waved 
their arms. This display, as you may have 
guessed, was a bit of fun to make the animal 
restless and so render the task of the Humane 
Killer demonstrator a little more difficult. They 
succeeded somewhat, and it was pitiful to see 
the terrified eyes of the wretched beast rolling 
around in their sockets anticipating danger. 

I could multiply instances such as these, 
as pitiful or more pitiful; but pitifulness 
does not arouse pity, save in hearts 
wherein compassion is already born, and 
those whO' have eyes which see will find 
plenty of testimony as to what meat-eating 
means in the streets of towns and in the 
villages of the country. 

Have you ever, you who read, watched 
sheep or cattle being driven into a 
butcher’s yard? If you have, you will 
know something of the terror and the 
horror w’hich overwhelms the victims of 
• the dinner-table ; that is to say, if your 
eyes are open. To those who have eyes 
that see not, appeal might be made to pure 
selfishness, since terror and pain so affeqt 
the animals overwhelmed by them as to 
cause the meat into which they are made 
to be charged with poisons ; but such an 
appeal would make no lasting effect, for 
selfishness never yet wrought reforma- 
tion ; it is only love itself which has power 
to prevent the breaking of love’s law. 

Yet even if it were possible to make 
slaughter-house reform complete, the 
reform would affect, not the meat trade 
as a whole, but only the last act in a long 
drama of suffering. Terror, shrinking, 
and pain may be rife in the slaughter- 
yards, but it is the final fear, the last suf- 
fering, the ultimate misery which then are 
endured. The long exhaustion, the 
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hunger, the thirst, the beating, the tail- 
twisting, the weary marches, the train 
journeys, the sea transport, the fierce 
agony of wild cattle torn from a free life 
on wide great plains, the bewildered suf- 
fering of mild pastured beasts, the torture 
of crowded space, of lack of air, of 
strange, terrifying conditions — all these 
are of the past, to be no more encountered. 
Death may come in cruel guise, but it 
comes as a deliverer. 

To give an adequate account of the 
many transgressions of this trade, pages, 
chapters, nay, volumes, would be 
required. Descriptions of these trans- 
gressions are so many that the difficulty 
lies in the selection of passages, and in 
the space at my disposal I cannot even 
touch upon all the various kinds of suf- 
fering that the transgressions impose. 
Tolstoy has written about them ; and 
Upton Sinclair, the novelist crusader of 
causes ; and W. H. Davies, the poet ; and 
many others who have seen the horrors 
they describe. I quote one or two pas- 
sages from much there is to quote : 

It was late, almost dark, and the Government 
inspectors had all gone, and there were only a 
dozen or two men on the floor. That day they 
had killed about four thousand cattle, and these 
cattle had come in freight trams from far States 
and some of them had got hurt. 

There were some with broken legs and some 
with gored sides, there were some that had died, 
from what cause no one could say; and they 
were all disposed of, here in the darkness and 
silence. “ Downers ” the men called them; and 
the packing-house had a special elevator upon 
which they were raised to the killing beds, 
where the gang proceeded to handle them, with 
an air of business-like nonchalance which said 
plainer than words that it was a matter of 
everyday routine. — Upton Sinclair. 

Up till the fourth night we had experienced 
no bad weather, and the cattle had been quiet 
and requiring little care. On this particular 
night my attention had been drawn several times 
to a big black steer, which, time after time, had 
persisted in lying down. At last, in pity for 
the poor beast, I let him rest, thinking to get 
him into a standing position at the last moment, 
when I was off duty. ... I followed him 
(the foreman) on deck, and there I saw several 
cattlemen standing in front of a pen, in which I 
recognised the big black steer. He was now 
lying full length in the pen, the others having 
had to be removed for his convenience. “ See 
this,” said the foreman, “ this creature should 
be standing. Twist his tail,” he continued, to a 
cattleman, who at once obeyed. During this 
operation another cattleman fiercely prodded the 
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poor creature’s side with a pitchfork, which 
must have go’ne an inch into the body. At the 
same time another beat the animal about the 
head with a wooden stake, dangerously near the 
eyes. The animal groaned and its great body 
heaved, but it made no attempt to move its legs. 
‘‘Wait,” said the foreman then; “we will see 
what this will do.” He then took out of his 
mouth a large chew of tobacco and deliberately 
placed it on one of the animal’s eyes. My heart 
sickened within me, on seeing this, and I knew 
that I would have to be less gentle with these 
poor creatures to save them the worst of cruelty. 

— From 7 ' he Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp, by W. H. Davies. 

There is a cruel practice in the Irish trade of 
shipping in-calf cows. The fatigue, fright, and 
general rough treatment these have to undergo 
frequently brings on parturition during the 
journey — in the jolting railway trucks, on the 
bustling quays, or in the crowded ’tween decks 
of the steamer. There have been cases of six, 
seven, and even eight calves born during a 
single night at sea on one vessel, with no hospital 
pen or other accommodation on board for the 
care of sick animals. This practice was so uni- 
versally condemned by all persons of ordinary 
humanity that a clause dealing with it was in- 
serted in the Amended Order of 1904. But this 
has not altogether remedied the evil. 

— The Irish and Foreign Cattle Trade 
and its Attendant Cruelties, by J. M. 
Greg. 

Oxen are shamefully kicked and beaten, milch 
cows kept standing for whole days unmilked, 
sheep prodded and hit on the head, and pigs 
so maltreated as to be scored with gaping 
gashes in bluish red, crossing and recrossing 
each other. At the quays the cruelty is equally 
bad. Blows were distributed in promiscuous 
fashion, and rained down remorselessly on the 
head, the eyes, and the nose, as well as back 
and flanks of the unfortunate animals, and the 
brutality of the drovers is such as would dis- 
grace a savage. 

— The Irish Vl eehly Times, commenting on 
the cruelty ' practised on cattle in the 
markets and ports of Dublin. 

It is by means of such suffering as this, 
suffering manifold and more hideous than 
any I have ventured to set down, that is 
manufactured the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, the mutton, lamb, veal, bacon, pork 
of all the meat-eating nations. A neces- 
sary trade, some will maintain ; a trade 
that must be pursued because the flesh of 
animals is necessary to the life of man. 

Meat, the flesh of animals, is necessary 
to the life of man : this is the assumption 
by which the trade is justified. A false 
one, as is proved by the vast populations 
of whose diet flesh forms no part, by the 
many individuals who, in meat-eating 


countries, live and work without meat. 
Nevertheless, it is an assumption which 
persists. Upon it is based not only the 
meat trade, with its many transgressions, 
but the claim to existence of all the trades 
that transgress, since so long as man 
claims the right to use animals for food, 
so long will he claim the right to use and 
abuse animals in any and every way which 
he deems to be to his profit and advantage. 

A false assumption it is that life can only 
be kept up by death — an assumption which 
in very truth brings to man more ills and 
evils, more disease, a greater tendency to 
intemperance, a larger inclination to lust, 
than human flesh by Nature’s design is 
heir to ; which condemns to brutal callings 
and callousness and cruelty many num- 
bers of fellow-men ; which forms a premise 
from which the exploitation of animals in 
every way, to any extent, can be logically 
justified. A false assumption, and one 
that, like all things false, breeds cruelty 
and selfishness, creates prejudices, fosters 
ignorance, and puts stumbling-blocks 
many and great in the path of man’s 
progress, in the establishing in the outer 
world of that kingdom of heaven which 
lies hid, but vital, within the being of 
every man. 

In this outer world men and women, fed 
on the flesh of beasts and birds, clad in 
their skins, bedizened with their feathers, 
gO' careless of the pain, the misery, the 
bewildered fear, the torture of captivity,* 
the manifold suffering of the animal 
world. “Thy Kingdom come,” they 
pray, and desire, perhaps with sincerity, 
its advent. But never shall the Kingdom 
come till man so believes in the law of love 
that he is prepared to act upon it ; never 
shall man love as brothers his fellow-man 
till he ceases to slay and to torture the 
dumb and defenceless beings whose feet 
are on lower rungs than his own of the 
ladder of life ; never shall the lion lie down 
with the lamb till humanity, ceasing from 
butchery, from sport, from tyranny and 
treachery, shall be so trusted of the animal 
kingdom that not the lion only or the 
lamb, but all beasts and birds shall, fear- 
less and secure of protection, of justice, 
and of kindliness, lie down by the side of 
man. 
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T he author of this excellent 
novel hazards in his dedicatory 
letter the supposition that “ the 
book will be dubbed by many 
elderly people as a mere pacifist tract 
masquerading under a thin disguise of 
fiction.” Neither the grammar nor the 
judgment of this sentence is perfectly cor- 
rect. The ordinary reader (” elderly ” is 
surely a gratuitous adjective) may, if he 
has skipped the dedication, arrive at page 
164 — that is to say, half-way through the 
book — without suspecting that here is a 
novel with a purpose. After this we get 
pacificism — rampant pacificism — in its 
most unreasonable and self-righteous 
aspects — in short, the pacificism we all 
know, which denies any justice or purity 
of motive to any other view, and assumes 
for itself the monopoly of right feeling 
and right thinking denied to the vast 
majority, who, in spite of the volume and 
stridency of pacifist argument, are still 
convinced that injustice is worse than 
war. 

But the pacifists are, on the whole, so 
true to life that they do not spoil the story 
at all. As a ” tract ” the book is a failure, 
as a novel it is quite excellent. The chief 
interest of the war and the schools of- 
thought it begets are for the purposes of 
this story their influence on the psychology 
of the hero ; if, indeed, he is the hero and 
not that lay figure of the perfect pacifist 
to whom he has given the best of his emo- 
tional and somewhat weak nature. 
" James ” (the pacifist) “ was a ma;i to 
whom no one could ever be indifferent.” 
This is true even from the reader’s point 
of view, for Jame« is the touchstone to 
which all the other characters of the story 
are brought. (There are rather many 
characters, and some of them are mere 
voices for the purpose of the tract.) 

Harold, the soi-disant hero, hangs to- 
gether quite well ; weak, but aspiring, and 
with a touch of genius, and obsessed by 


the romantic devotion to James which 
really moulds his whole life. “ His 
tragedy is that he is neither sheep nor 
goat, that he falls between two stools, 
and contrives successfully to make the 
worst of both worlds.” Harold, being 
what he was, is quite consistent in his un- 
thinking patriotism and his recoil to paci- 
fism. His ” tragedy ” affects the reader 
as the tragedy of a good novel should. It 
does not tell at all as an argument for the 
justice of pacifism. 

But, if Harold is realised, James is not. 
Not for a moment are we left in doubt that 
we are expected to admire him, but the 
chief difficulty is to realise him. It might, 
of course, be expected of the perfect 
pacifist that his taste in furniture, clothes, 
art, and even drinks, would be equally 
perfect already when he w^ent up to Ox- 
ford at the appropriate age. He would 
naturally be indifferent to the main cur- 
rents of university life ; but it would be far 
from him to lie stranded in its backwaters. 
To him the University was but one phase 
of a much wider and intense existence, 
though he derives from it some sort of 
esoteric emotion, the nature of which is 
not apparent to the lay mind of the reader. 
It is curious that this detached (but not 
silent) man, so irresponsive to the touch- 
ing devotion of his “ friend ” (a word 
which would presuppose some sort of 
equality), should be moved to silent tears 
— presumably, at the vision of suffering 
humanity — during a drawing-room con- 
versation about the war. Again, the mere 
patriot finds himself asking whether it is 
consistent with the high emotionalism of 
the perfect pacifist to make the sister of 
his friend, when she has sold herself into 
marriage with an old man, his mistress. 
Again, does the perfect pacifist, with his 
fastidious sense of proportion, his clear 
vision into motive, receive the decla- 
ration of love for himself made by a raw 
girl of nineteen with a box on the ear, 
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and then, softened by her persistence, give 
her a laughing embrace and a “ Don’t 
cry, Baby ” ? Last of all, is the perfect 
pacifist, recounting the manner of her hus- 
band’s death to his young widow, so bent 
on his gospel that he will not “ let her go 
until she has drained the cup which she 
and Harold had rejected two years back” ? 
One would have expected a little natural 
feeling even from the perfect pacifists. 
This is at the end of the book, and it says 
much for its quality that at no moment of 
exasperation is the reader tempted to lay 
it down unfinished. The last page is tract 
pure and undefiled, full of the moral, and 
HarO'ld’s widow’, the most consistent figure 
of a woman in the book, is exhibited for 
the first time rather out of the picture of 
her passionate, yet restrained, tempera- 
ment. We leave her resolving to save her 
child from “ allying himself with the old 
order which had broken down and shown 
its rottenness, and to make him the in- 
heritor of his father’s ideals ” (is it ir- 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN 
London. Published by the Author, 
London, N. Price 3d. 

D r. HAYWARD’S scheme for 
the solution of a hitherto un- 
solved problem is an attempt to 
get at the root reasons for the 
present religious difficulty in schools. 

The w’atchword of the future is Co- 
operation, and surely this must apply to 
religion as well as to secular education 
and commerce. 

The idea that representatives of all 
sects and parties should be allowed to 
give addresses in the schools is somewhat 
shorn of its full effect by the fact that the 
national liturgy is going to be founded 
on the Christian Bible only, so that the 
greatest bias of the teaching will be on 
Western lines and the other aspects of 
the Truth be rather put in the back- 
ground; whereas the tolerance which is 
the keynote of the future will give to each 
religion its equal place in the training of 
the world. • 

Perhaps Dr. Hayward either does not 


reverent to ask which ?) — “ the new man, 
free in heart and mind and soul, ready for 
the new world that would be built up out 
'of the debris of the old.” 

It would be unfair to leave a criticism 
of this book on this note. It is not the 
prevailing tone of the novel. In fact, there 
is a Wellsian vein of ” fieshliness ” run- 
ning through it which is, perhaps, meant 
as an antidote to the ” tractarian ” ele- 
ment. The women, rather unequally 
drawn but all interesting, are, one would 
say, rather more than normally sensual. 

Their embraces are, perhaps, rather too 
much in the eye of the reader. The woman 
who forms the most notable exception, 
fresh from her moral science tripos, full 
of the rights of women, eating her “ toast 
pasties ” for breakfast and forcing them 
on the rest of her family, is a mere carica- 
ture. But even she is interesting. Its 
pacifism is the least notable element in 
this vivid and provocative novel. 

E. O’N., M.A. 


SCHOOLS. By Dr. F. H. Hayward. 

87, Benthall Road, Stoke Newington, 

knowq or refuses to admit, that the educa- 
tional keynote for the child of the future 
is not so much the impressing of any 
standard system upon him, as the draw- 
ing out from within the child of his 
potential qualities; so that any system 
which bases its standards on a set liturgy, 
regardless of the multitudinous needs of 
each individual child, is retrograde and 
not progressive. Also with regard to the 
teacher, he has already had access to 
Bible literature, ceremonial, etc., and has 
not availed hjmself of them ; and will 
he avail himself of them when they are 
incorporated into a system? 

The word “ liturgy ” has a feeling of 
sect and dogma, something imprinted 
from without on the supposedly fresh 
mind of each child, and will not, I think, 
solve the problem, as each child is 
already the possessor in himself of all the 
latent potentialities who go to make the 
good citizen. The constructive sug- 
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gestions for linking religious, civic and it is one of the steps to universal 

moral educatio-n together is an idea which tolerance, the forerunner of the Dawn of 

could easily be carried out, and which the New Age. 

would bring more universal knowledge ; B. de N. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE WORKING 0,F THE DIVINE LAW. By M. R. 
St. John. An article in East and West, edited by Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
Simla : M. Munzer Ali at the Army Press. London agents : Johnson and 
Coulton, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. Annual subscription : Rs. 12, or 18s. 

T urning over the pages of East given area. These wider areas would in 

and JVest for September, 1917, turn each elect one of their body qualified 

we are struck by a short and to serve on a council dealing with affairs 

lucid attempt to answer, accord- effecting all the areas ; and so on, until 

ing to Divine Law, the question : Is the you come ultimately to the choice of one 

democratic ideal one on which to base man to co-ordinate the government of the 

our hopes and aspirations for the future whole nation and represent it in his own 

of humanity? person. Though “one man one vote” 

On the lines of the democracy of to-day, would form the ground plan of this 

the answer is in the negative, and Mr. St. system, it will be seen that higher and 

John shows the mistake in the ideas that higher qualifications would be required 

liberty, equality, and fraternity can ever as the affairs dealt with became of wider 

form a basis of action for the many, or import. Incidentally this pyramidal form 

that the vote of an ignorant multitude is of government would do away with party 
equal in value to that of a few men chosen politics and, “ broad based upon the 
for their wisdom and high moral worth; people’s will,” would yet make possible 
but he considers that from the scriptures the rule of the best man in the opinion of 
of the world we can catch a hint of a the thoughtful and responsible leaders of 
centre of divine wisdom working through the people. 

graded agents, and he proceeds to apply The scheme thus broadly outlined is, in 
the hint so as to combine the best poiints its fundamentals, not new to Eastern 
of democratic and autocratic government, thought, where the village government 
The plan suggested is that the country system is largely recognised, but it has not 
and towns of a State should be parcelled been much put forward over here and 
out into small divisions, each of which deserves serious study and consideration, 
would govern itself in local matters and If the chosen ruler or head of the nation 
elect one of its members to represent it prove to be a man open to the Divine 
on a body concerned with the affairs guidance, perfect conditions for human 
common to all the small divisions of a progress result. A. J. W. 

OLD WORLDS FOR NEW. By Arthur J. Penty. George Allen and Unwin, 

Ltd., London. 2s. 6d. net. 

GUILD PRINCIPLES IN WAR AND PEACE. By S. G. Hobson. G. Bell 
and Sons Ltd., London. 2s. 6d. net. 

S OMEONE once remarked that the caveat lodged in regard to war, or some 
progress of humanity was spiral in o-f its aspects, whilst others are convinced 
its direction, and consequently a that we are in a period of retrogression, 
certain amount of returning was and that we can only save ourselves by 
necessary in order that the world might returning to the adoption of certain of the 
advance. Progress, however, is a relative principles which animated o-ur fore- 
term, and calls up varying images in dif- fathers. Of course, the forefathers have 
ferent minds. Some are highly satisfied to be chosen, or else under the spiral 
with our present position, with a possible theory we should select for our model an 
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ancestry that thought and acted very 
much as we do. 

Mr. Penty belongs to the school of 
return. The present system appals him, 
and he would away with it. This is not a 
newly discovered idea of his produced by 
the fact of war, as his book is substan- 
tially a reproduction of articles written in 
the Press before the guns started their 
thundering. 

Mr. Penty’s selected forefathers are 
the guildsmen. He is attracted by their 
co-operative spirit, their mutual aid, their 
artistic sense, and their idea of qualitative 
production as against our modern quanti- 
tative system. He holds strongly to the 
view that our method of producing for a 
market, generally world-wide, degrades 
all who come in contact wdth it, and puts 
us all at the mercy of the middleman or 
financier whose imagination is of a low 
type. Machinery has become the domi- 
nant fact in our lives, and Mr. Penty 
holds that it is impossible to control 
it, as, owing to its immensity, it is 
impo'ssible to isolate it. We must return 
to handicraft. The producer and the 
consumer must b'e brought into actual 
contact in order that the producer may be 
stimulated to give of his best, because he 
knows in reality the desires of his 
customer. Further, as the machine must 
be kept at work, everything has to be 
sacrificed to this idea, and quantity alone 
counts. Goods are turned out without 
any idea, relatively, of quality, but simply 
to supply the presumed needs of a market, 
which in its turn has been created by arti- 
ficial means. Mr. Penty would welcome a 
strike on the part of the workers for 
quality, so that things produced which 
are essential should be beautiful, and 
adulteration should become a social crime. 
Leisured production is his ideal. Although 
accepting as a compromise the idea of a 
National Guild, Mr. Penty prefers the 
local guild, and he is not at one with the 
National Guildsmen in desiring to abolish 
the wages system. He holds that the 
guild would have a privileged position, 
but he contends that this w^ould mean that 
it also had responsibility. 

Mr. Penty is in reality an artist-crafts- 
man, and he revolts at much of the ugli- 
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ness of our modern life; hence he attacks 
machinery and plumps for hand work, 
although he does admit that machiner}' 
must exist for some purposes. He, how^- 
cver, over-idealises the ancient guild 
system, and, like most of those who are 
attracted by the mediaeval period, he 
stresses the happiness side and overlooks 
the evil. Henry James wais of a similar 
type. As Mi.ss Rebecca West has so 
pungently remarked, “He had a tremen- 
dous sense of the thing that is and none at 
all of the thing that has been, and thus 
he was always being misled by such lovely 
shells of the past as Hampton Court into 
the belief that the past which inhabited 
them was as lovely. 'Fhe calm of Canter- 
bury Close appeared to him as a remnant 
of a time when all England, bowed before 
the Church, was as calm ; whereas the 
calm is really a modern condition brought 
about when the Church ceased to have 
anything to do with England.” 

I quite agree that a chair, for example, 
could be made by hand, and be a much 
more artistic and comfortable article 
than many of the contraptions sold in 
furniture shops. Handicraft might have 
its rightful place in producing things of a 
permanent nature, but I see no reason fm 
discouraging the use of machinery in 
preparing Quaker Oats, let us say, for 
the breakfast table. We must control the 
machine and we must recognise that the 
material development of the world has 
raised the standard of life, and many of 
the needs must be supplied by mechanical 
means. 

The artistic sense has been destroyed, 
or, better still, has not been encouraged 
to show itself ; for I cannot believe that 
the miserable serf of the Middle Ages was 
any more artistic than his brother work- 
man of to-day, because labour has been 
treated as a commodity. “ Economists 
are agreed,” says Mr. Hobson, “that 
wages is the price paid for labour as a 
commodity. I do not think that amongst 
political economists there is a single dis- 
sentient voice to that proposition. The 
human side of labour may in our social 
life call for sympathetic consideration ; in 
the strict economic sense it is a com- 
modity, the value of which fluctuates with 
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demand and supply. From this conclu- 
sion there is no escape, for rent, interest, 
and profits can only be paid on the margin 
secured by the ‘ entrepreneur ’ who buys 
labour for and sells it in its congealed 
form for x plus y. That is the foundation 
of our social and industrial system.” 
Hence we cannot expect any real appre- 
ciation of the needs of human society, 
either from the workman, whose humanity 
is sacrificed because of his labour being in 
fact divorced from his control, -or from the 
” entrepreneur,” who cannot think in 
human values, but only can concern him- 
self with buying the labour commodity 
in the cheapest market. The only way 
that this difficulty can be overcome is by 
changing the status of the worker. He 
must become a partner ; in so doing he 
naturally controls, or shares in the con- 
trol of, production. But this partnership 
cannot be confined to individuals or even 
tO' a group ; it must be wide enough to 
'embrace all who are in the industry. 
Hence the idea of the National Guild, 
which is ” the combination of all the 
labour of every kind — administrative, 
executive, productive — in any particular 
industry. It includes those who work 
with their brains and those who contribute 
labour power. Administrators, chemists, 
skilled and unskilled labour, clerks — 
everybody who can work — are all entitled 
to membership. This combination clearly 
means a true labour monopoly.” 


Mr. Hobson discusses the changes in 
outlook which necessarily flow from such 
a conception, but it would not be fair to 
him tO' indicate them. The book should 
be read. One point, however, is worth 
noting in view of the discussion now pro- 
ceeding regarding the future of political 
parties. Mr. Hobson contends that the 
guilds w^ould free the State from economic 
pressure and would leave it free to attend 
to the spiritual aspects of life, and politics 
w^ould become once more a question 
with which a gentleman could concern 
himself. 

No student of social problems should 
neglect these two books. They afford 
evidence of the new orientation of political 
economy which, under their influence, 
will cease to be a dismal science and 
become a hopeful inspiration. Slowly, 
but surely, we are recognising the distinc- 
tion which Ruskin made between wealth 
and illth. Although one may violently 
disagree with some of the views of Mr. 
Penty and with some of those of Mr. 
Hobson, it must be conceded that they 
have gone to the heart of things. For 
the first time since the coming of 
capitalism the critics of the system have 
based their constructive proposals on 
human values and not upon an Adam 
Smith abstraction of the economic man. 
Along this road is the way of salvation. 

J. S. 
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ESSENDON GIRLS* SCHOOL, 

SKBCNESS. r^INCOZ^NSXXXRE;. 

FULLY QUALIFIED STAFF, HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, EURYTHMICS, GAMES, SEA-BATHING. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 24TH, 1918. 

For prospectus apply to Miss PAGAN, M.A., Headmistress; or to Mias ELDER, Secretary, 
1, Robert Street, Adelphi, liondon, W.C. 2. 


THE HICHEB THOUGHT CENTRE AND INTERNATIONAL NEW THOUGHT ALLIANCE (heSSehs), 

39. MADDOX STREET (HANOVER BUILDINGS), REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 

Tel. Mayfair 4881. Secretary, Miss A, M. CALLOW. 

SUNDAY MORNING MEETINGS are held at THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. Top of Dover St., W. 1. 

SERVICE, with ADDRESS. 11.30, 

A MEDITATION SERVICE, 11 30 to 12 30, is alsp held at 39. Maddox Street. 

LECTURES and CLASSES are held during the Week. 

Lending Library of over 2,000 Volumes. 

Pull Syllabus and terms for Membership or Library may be obtained by sending stamped and addressed 
envelope to SECRETARY 


SUFI SOCIETY, 86, LadHrok Rd., Hollaid Park, W. 11. 

LECTURES ON MTSTIOISM, EELIQION. PHILOSOPHY, HTJSIC, LITER ATTTEE. SOIENCE AND ART. 
SUND.iYS, 11 a m. TUESDAYS, 8 p.m. 


Dec. 2.-“ Worship" IitayatKh^n 

Dec. 9.— "Sufism” Miss Goodenough 

Dec. 16,— " Devotion and Y’eneration” Istatat Khan 

Dec. 23.— ‘ Building of Character and Fate ” „ 

Dec. 30.—“ Idols and Ideals ” „ 


Dec. 4 Snfnts and Spiritism ’’ Ievyct Khan 

Dec. 11 — “ The Great Beauty ” J. MacBeth Bain, Esq. 

Dec 18.-" The Story of Cleopatra ” 

Rev. J. Poole, Principal of the International College 
of Chromatics. 


Admission Free. Full particulars from Seceetaby. as above. 


THE NEW THOUGHT CENTRE 


35 


(Founded by JULIA SetON, M.D.) 

MISS E. G. OWEN, 
GEIOItGC SQXJilRTB, W. 1. 

This Centre has no connection with any other London Organisation. 

SUNDAY MORNING SERVICES at 11.15 a.m. SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICES at 3 p.m. 


The Centre is open every afternoon from 2.30 till 5 p.m. 

For syllabus of Sunday and week-day Services apply to the Secretary, New Thought Centre, 
To whom all other inquiries and communications should also be addressed. 



penntb flews=Scbool, 

Co-educational Day and Boarding 
— School and Kindergarten. — 

■fcenbon iLane, (I.E., iftnchleB. 1R.3. 

Principals: Miss F, V. CREATON. 

Miss E, ALDEN BRAY. 


Education as Service.’ 


Open-air School. Full curriculum on Progressive 
lines. Public Examinations if desired. 
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HAND-WOVEN MATERIALS 



MADE IN THE DAUNTLESS HALL WORKROOM. 

ON SALE AT 

THE ALSTON WEAVING STUDIO. 

HAND-SPUN WOOLLENS, vegetable dyed. Splendid for Coats, 
Costumes, etc. From 6s. yard. Artistic dress lengths for day and 
evening wear in linen and silk linen, wool and silk, pure wool, and 
cotton. Also blouses and sports coats from 14s. 6s. , children’s frocks 
and coats from 6s. 6d. 


Spin Your own wool. patterns and price list to 

Weave your own dresses. 


THE ALSTON STUDIO. 8, NEW BOND STREET. W.l. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 

17, FINCHLEY ROAD, ST, JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 8. 

(Branch of Leinster House School, 2, Leinster Gardens, W 2.) Aims 
at giving sound health and peifect physique with a first-class 
lVCoclex?>xi. SldLucskiiioxi. om JNTaL-tuxka,! lliinLes* 

Open-air cl isses (which get the best result both mentally and phyucally), Eurvthmics. Swedish Drill, 
Dancing, Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing. Drawing, Painting, History of Art Gardening, Cookery, 
Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 

during Preparatory age 

JE*x>ix:i.cl.X>SLls - - Tlnie JVEisses ]VC£t.i3.vllle4 


WE PLACE AUTHORS’ MSS. 

For Fee or Commission only— and we pay in advance. 

Also TYPEWRITING at Is. per Thousand Words, 
by Educated Typists Revision, Duplicating, etc 

Particulars from THE IDEAL LITERARY AGENCY, 24, JssssI House, Judd Street, London. W.C. 1. 


1:^0 coiliriJBCTORS anj > 

FOR SALE "The Indian Statuette of “Durga” whidi formed the frontispiece of the November number of the 
“ Hetald of the Star.” 

FOR SALE — Two Table Napkins, formerly the propeity of Napoleon I , with written guarantee, £5. 

FOR S.AtLE — A copy of the Campbell Shakespeare strongly bound in two panels of oak from Herne’s Oak 
(mentioned by Shakespeare), Windsor Forest, with guarantee, £5. 

Enquiries about the above should be addressed, in the first place, to : The Business Manager, “HERALD OP 
THE STAR ” Publishing Offices, 6, Tavistock Square, W.C, X. 


All who, in this Night of Sorrow, are looking for the Dawn may now 
obtain THE JOY CALENDAR for 1918, price 6d., post free, from “ M. B.,” 
c/o Argus, 1, Knole Terrace, Northwood, Middlesex. 


NATURAL CURE METHODS. 

DOWSING Radiant Heat and Light Treatment for 
Rhaumatism, Nervous Diseases, etc. ; Hydropathy; Medical 
Electricitv ; Massage ; Osteopathy; Remedial Exercises; 
Advice on Food-Reform ; Colour Cure. Write for Tariff. 

THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE 

(Proprietor, J. ALLEN, PATTREIOUEX), 
KINGS' ROAD, SEDGLEY PARK. MANCHESTER 


All inquiries respecting 

ill> YEBtTISE ME MT' S 

to be addressed to 
Miss FRANCES L. FULLER, 
99. NEW BOND STREET W. 

Telephone: 2421 Mayfair. 




